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This book is an abridged and revised version of my — 
|. doctoral dissertation, ‘Some Economic Aspects of Urban 


Growth: 'A case study of Bolpur’, submitted to the University 
of Calcutta in 1967. In course of the preliminary investiga- 
tions and enquiries, commencing in 1963, I came across— 
and processed—a considerable volume of materials all of 
_ which could not, for obvious reasons, be used in the original 
thesis itself. Some of the detailed studies were published in 
sevetial articles in the journal Khadigramodyog, during 1962-66. 
Publication of these papers was encouraged by the former 
editor, Sri Subhaschandra Sarkar, and the present editor, 
Sri J. N. Verma, to both of whom I remain grateful’ 

' Many of the materials collected await uiilization at some 
possible future date, indications of those that still await 
utilization are given in the appendix notes of the thesis. 
Some others have even been excluded from those notes. The 
elaborate data collected from the Land Registration Office 
and only partially used in the thesis were subsequently used 
in the article‘Buyers and Sellers of Land in a Rural Town’, 
published in the Khadigramodyog, November 1967. 


Soon after submission of the thesis I had the occasion 
to write, at the invitation of Dr. Niharranjan Ray, the then 


Director of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, a: 


. paper on the results of my study on the growth pattern of a 
‘raral’ town during 1861-1961, for presentation at the seminar 
on“'Trend of Sogio-economic Changes in India’, held ‘in 
September’ 1967. This paper was later incorporated in the 
Transactions . Volume VII .of the Institute. The Indian 
Economie and Social History Review of the Delhi School of 


Economics published this paper in its December 1967 issue.’ 


~A summary of the work came out at the same time in the 
“District Handbook of the Census, 1961 (September 1967). 


* Professor Nirmalkumar Basu, FNI. carefully went through 
she entire thesis and commented on various aspects of the 
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work. Dr. B. K. Roy Burman, Deputy Registrar General | 
(Social Studies), took keen interest in the study and we had 
the occasion to have detailed discussions on the corerage 
of the book. 

While proceeding with the collection of data from various © 
sources, I had to visit and work for months in many 
offices and estabiishments at Bolpur, Suri (the district head- 
quarters of Birbhum), Burdwan and Calcutta. Little: bits 

_ Of information and help were received from a large number 
of individuals—merchants, rice-millers, professional men, 
former landlords, cultivators, rickshaw-pullers, cart- drivers, 
. automobile drivers and others, representing a cross- -section of: 
people living in or visiting Bolpur. Separate acknowledgment 
has not been made to all of them who contributed to my 
piecing together of many fragments reflected in some way or: 
the other in the different chapters of the thesis. 


Some of the materials—registration department records of 
land purchase/sale, deposits of sales tax, traffic flow to town,, 
for instance—had to be constructed out of thousands of 
small entries or interrogations. Students and staff of Bolpur 
College made it possible for me to carry out a comprehen- 
sive traffic survey ; grateful acknowledgment. has been made 

” by me in the paper ‘Daytime Population in a Reral Town :‘A 
Traffic Survey’ published in Khadigramodyog of October 1964. 
In the exacting and tedious task of the tabulation of ‘a large 
volume of primary data, I had the privilege of receiving 
ungrudging help from some of my former students both of 
Visva-Bharati and of Bolpur College. Sj. Sushilkumar Biswas 
of Bolpur College rendered the most, valuable* Service in 
. this work, « © 

Most of the census data of 1961 had to Be collected Before 
publication of the same from the office of the ‘census. Sj. B. 
Roy, Deputy Director of Census’ Ogeratiiius, West, Bengdi, « 

‘made it possible for me to use the large volume of 
materials. . . 

Census figures for 1971 started coming out when the print-- 
ing of the book was almost over. Only a brief reference‘to 
the provisional figures, kindly made available to'.me by 
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Sj. B. Roy in April 1971, has been given at the end of the 
first appendix ; note. District level or village level figures for 
1971 could not be incorporated. 


Some records had to be collected from siniitnerable 


-primary figures and facts strewn over files and registers of 


different offices. Among the various offices which extended 


very useful help and cooperation were: « * 


Municipality of Bolpur ; Municipality of Suri ; Food and 
Supplies Department offices at Suri, Bolpur and Burdwan ; 
West Bengal Government Archives and Secretariat Library, 
Calcutta ; ; National Library, Calcutta ; Commercial Tax 


‘Directorate, Calcutta ; District Record Room, Suri ; Amuse- 


ment, Tax Department, Suri ; Regional Transport Authority, 
Suri; Excise Department, Suri; Refugee Rehabilitation 
Department, Suri ; Land Settlement Department (Directorate 
of Land Records and Survey), Bolpur, Suri and Calcutta ; 
Local Self-Government Department, Suri ; Registration 
Department, Suri and Bolpur, Employment Exchange, Suri ; 
Directorate of Industries, Calcutta; Agricultural Income 


_ Tax Department, Burdwan; Partnership Registration 


Department, Calcutta ; Block Development Office, Bolpur/ 
Sriniketan ; Posts and ‘Telegraphs Department, Suri; 
Public Works (Roads) Department, Suri; West Bengal State 
Electricity Board, Calcutta and Bolpur ; Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Bolpur ; Shops and Establishments Department, Asan- 
sol ; Eastern Railway ; Boilers Inspectorate, Calcutta ; Manu- 
script and map sections of Visva-Bharati Central Library ; 
and several cther establishments in the town of Bolpur. Staff 
members of many of, these offices,.otherwise harassed and 
overworked, came forward to help alone researcher with such 
sympathy ,and ixterest that can hardly be acknowledged 
adequately. 


© Some offices could not, tecatos of statutory embargo, 

render any help ; some other offices, while agreeing to render 

help, ultimately failed to do so for reasons beyond their con- 

trol. Some obvious gaps, therefore, in the collection of data 

had unfortunately to be put up with, because of the difficul- 

ties inevitably encountered by one who had to carry on with 
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the work entirely with one’s own resources and credentials. 
Several offices, initially hesitant to help, willingly rendered 
assistance when the authorities of Visva-Bharati kindly agreed 
to forward my requests to these offices. 


“ Several individuals and business firms of Bolpur, Suri 
and Calcutta helped me in my work in different ways. The 
Britannia Biscuit Company provided me with valuable data ~ 
on sales; Agfa Company helped me with photographic ' 
materials at a reduced price ; Bhakat Bhai & Co. and Sj. Arijit 
Roy of Bolpur gave me assistance in various ways. Sj. Milan- 
kumar Banerji, Editor of Birbhum Barta, Suri, gave me access 
to all the old copies of the paper from 1908 onwards. Congi- 
derable help was obtained from many shopkeepers, crafismen 
and other businessmen of Bolpur. c 


The Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, West Bengal, 
while explaining the difficulty of parting with certain records 
filed by the Registered Dealers under the Sales Tax Act, 
suggested to me an alternative procedure which was of parti- 
cular value to me. The Birbhum Rice Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion was very helpful in providing me with the data I 
needed. Sj. Bireswar Bose of the Indian Statistical Institute 
and Sj, Asitkumar Sengupta of National Atlas Organiza- 
tion have earned my gratitude. for their invaluable services.in 
the final stage of the preparation of the thesis. “My daughter, 
Kaveri, helped me in finalizing the large number of tables and 
statements of the appendix. : - 

In carrying on with this laborious work which I com- 
pleted during 1963-67, I was fortunate in receiving constant 
encouragement and guidance from my revered teacher, 
Professor S..N. Sen, the then Head of the Department. ‘of 
Economics and now the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 

* Calcutta. My indebtedness to-him cannot be fully expressed, 
the help and valuable instructions that I received from him 
were so vast that I may run the risk of inderstatément by 

” merely acknowledging his name. 

I owe my gratitude to Professor Bhabatosh Datta for hi§ 
observations on the manuscript and for the foreword. His 
patient and comprehensive comnients have enabled me to 
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€ 
anake such alterations as were necessary for revising the 
thesis as a book. 

I was fortunate in having comments also from Professor 
Richard D, Lambert, Chairman, South Asia Regional Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania and from Professor K. 8.° 

Sonachalam for revision of the text. 

Coming to a country that has possibly the highest propor- 
tion of urban population in the world, I have the oppor- 
tunity of looking at ‘the problem of urbanization from an 
entirely new perspective and I owe my gratitude to Professor 
Ronald, C. Gates, Department of Economics, University of 
Queensland for his kind observations and suggestions on my 
study. « , 

I am indebted to the authorities of Visva-Bharati for 
publication of the book and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the kind help received all these years from 
my colleagues in the University who have expedited ihe 
publication. 

I had to leave the book halfway through the press when I 
came over to the University of Queensland in the last week 
of May 1971. Under the quiet, unassuming guidance and 
supervision of Sj. Pulinbihari Sen, my colleagues in the 
Visva-Bharati Publishing Department, Sj. Jagadindra Bhow- © 
mik and Sj. Subimal Lahiri took upon themselves the 
onerous burden of,seeing the book through the press. To 
them I owe my gratitude though I know that they have done 
the work out of love and affection for me and there is hardly 
much scope for thanking them in public. Iam also grateful 
to Sj. Somnath Salfa and Sj. Amalendu Sikdar of Joyguru 
Printing Works for their particularly Helpful services. 

Dtring the years when the work was almost like an 
obsessién with me I taxed on the patience of those at home 
whose names need not be mentioned. 
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FOREWORD . f 


The economic history of a country is an organic "com- ° 
bination of many strands. One important component of 
this combination is the growth of market towns and of 
small urban centres drawing their sustenance from the - 
surrounding rural areas. One can go back to the 
market towns which developed in the distant past near 
convenient coastal inlets, at confluences of rivers or.,at 
‘j junctions ‘of established land routes, and-one can build 
up a fascinating picture of the economic forces that had 
been at work. India as an old country has had a number 
of such trading or processing centres. Some of them 
flourished over centuries and then declined under the 
pressure of competition from new centres with their new 
advantages. And there were other towns which conti- 
nued to ‘remain. importarit and have grown into big 
trading centres or cities in recent times. 

There is another group of towns which are important 
now, but cannot claim a very long, history. There are 
innumerable “such small towns spread all over the 
country, towns which emerged only during the nine- 
teenth century and which reflect’ the operation of the. 
forces which started the modern transformation process. 
Most often,the prime causal factor in the emergence | of 
these tawns was the extension of the railway system, or 
of, the trunk roads. * A new railway line would require a 
number of stations. at intervals of five or six miles, and. 
around these stations would grow new occupations and 
new institutions—-all helping to increase the population 
and to change it8 predominantly tural character. If there 
were producing or processing centres nearby, or good 
feeder coads connecting other markets, the growth pro- 
cess would be accelerated. Once there was a germination 
of the growth process, other developments would. follow. 
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A police station perhaps, and a post office; a school and i 
a charitable dispensary ; government offices like a sub- 
registry or a lower judicial court—all these would create 
- a spiral of growth and bring with it secondary produc- 9, : 
-tion and some urban occupations on -top of the rural 
way of life. : 
This was the general picture of the development of ° , | 
small towns all over India throughout the nineteenth 
-century and the early decades of the twentieth. A new 
spurt was given by Independence which came in 1947<and 
by the adoption of a policy of planned economic develop" 
ment in 1951. .The last twenty years have seen more 
changes than the whole of the preceding century and a 
half did. New industrial sites have grown near the 
small ‘processing and marketing towns ; the irrigation 
network has spread and has credited new employment 
and income generating opportunities ; there have been 
new roads and bridges, and, above all, the wide avail- 
ability of electricity has made many new types of 
technological change possible. 


Bolpur in West Bengal is one of these towns which 
would typify the growth process describéd above. There 
were prosperous villages in the neighbourhood ‘in the 
early nineteenth century, but even in 1851, Bolpur was a 
small ‘village with only a few mud-huts. The East 
Indian Railway took one of its subsidiary lines through — 
Bolput in 1859 and, from then on, the place developed 
slowly but inexorably from a village to a municipal 
town, from a cluster of rice farms, each quite small; and 
of handicraft-producing households to a rice-milling 
centre, a wholesale and distributing amarket and an 
urban unit with its usual accessories. A very special 
stimulating factor was the choice of the neighbouring | 
undulating plains as the site for Santiniketan and Visva- 
Bharati and for Sriniketan, which was a unique attempt. © ° 

- to improve and revitalise the rural areas and especially 
é : 
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the surrounding tribal villages. By the twenties of the 
present century, Bolpur had become established as a 
smail but important unit in the economic fabric of the 
region and it had come to have a highly esteemed place 
in the cultural map of the country. 

There were. quick changes with the coming of Indepen- 
dence. The Damodar Valley and the Mayurakshi 
Projects covered the zone and the construction phase 
brought employment and money-incomes to the people 
in the neighbouring areas. An industrial complex grew 

‘rapidly at Durgapur; new roads and bridges made 


Bolpur a part of the complex.’ Visva-Bharati became a ° 


fulf-scale University with a large population of teachers, 
Students and administrative staff and with a large budget 
of expenditure. Within Bolpur itself there was a new 
college and there weré a number ‘of schools and banks 
and cinema houses—all the necessary accompaniments 
of a growing town. . 

-And yet one does not know clearly, unless one makes 
a careful survey, how far the growth process has 
succeeded in bringing about that degree of transforma- 
tion which orie could expect. One can ask the question 
whether, witk all the favourable factors operating, 
Bolpur’ has grown as much as it could or should have 
grown and also whether the character of the growth has 
been in lime with what would be accepted as the social 
and ecoaemic imperatives. Have, the spread-effects of 
fhe new Durgapur complex materially iffiuenced the 
economig life of¢this century-old town? Is it possible 
to hold that there has been a substantial impact on its 
economic life of the, large direct expenditure locally 
undertaken by *Visva-Bharati and of the secondary 
expenditure flowing from the incomes that the new 

* Univefsity generates? There are obviously growth- 
stimulating forces in operation, but are there inhibiting 
forces also ? 

; { 
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These are some of the questions which Dr. Chittapriya 
Mukherjee has faced in his able and comprehensive 
study of the economic structure and growth of Bolpur. 

- Dr. Mukherjee combines a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mentals of economic interrelations with a long ex- 
perience of the area he has brought under examination. 
The chapters on the occupational and economic structure 
are exhaustive and they succeed in bringing out some of 


( 


the complications of urban growth in an essentially 


rural area and in an area with a substantial tribal 


population. No important. problem has been ignored: 


or evaded. Dr. Mukherjee has particularly emphasized 
the inadequacy of industrial growth in the immediate 
neighbourhood and he has examined carefully the whole 
question of locational advantages as well as the handi- 
caps operating in the: area. The larger problem of 
locational planning with: a view to effecting a dispersal 
of industries unavoidably comes in and there is also an 
interesting discussion on the extent to which the exist- 
ence of Visva-Bharati—and of its village development 
organization—has been able to produce a really signifi- 
cant impact. Students of regional plannihg in particular 
and of economic growth in general will all be grateful to 
Dr.’ Mukherjee for the rich collection of facts and 
observations that he has provided. Onecan only hope 
that there will be others who will take up similar studies 
for the other important growth-points in the country. 


Calcutta. - 
April 28, 1971 BHABATOSH DATTA 
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INTRODUCTION z 


“If a metropolis for centuries either exploits the country ot neglects it completely, 


«« then city and country break up together.”’ 
—Wolf Schneider, Babylon is Everywhere 


“World history is City history’; this statement of Spengler, 


significantly summing up theinhérent and repeatedly demons- ° 


trated propensity of “man to build the city as a tremendously 
enlarged image of himself”? and to make it “as good and as’ 
bad a$ he is”, has been reiterated in different ways in the 
litcrature of almost all countries, from the days of Utopia 
to the visualization of shape of things to come in the era of 
the automobile city —“Motopia.”? » 

The ‘rootlessness’ of city-dwellers—conttasted with the 
‘stability of rural living’ and Considered by some as the result 
of ‘satiety and boredom’ of modern city life—has often been 
equated with the outlook of nomads of early civilization ; 
others have, on the other hand, felt that “to the city, and by 
the same token tosrootlessness, we owe most of what consti- 
tutes the peculiar charm of being human: art, philosophy, 
science and liberty”.® 

During the last century and a half, with a radical trans- 
formation in the technique of production, and in the concept 
of economic growth, the idea about City has also changed : 
“the city that is no longer a fortress, that is holy in’ rare 
instances only, that is ‘not always a cultural centre: assuredly 


foto eM . 
Ie Possibly with some exceptions, China for example, which symbolized “a vegetable 
civilization. .Jike a giant squatting on the ground in sodden safety”... “still carries 

on after thousands of years long after the proud structures of Greece and Rome 


(1951), pp. 72-73. 
2. Wolf Schneider, Babylon is Everywhere, pp. 355-356. 


© 3, Ibid.,. 327: “Who wants culture must acknowledge the city, the large city. It ? 


calls‘for constant vigilance to prevent the low and the ordinary from gaining 
“the upper hand, as it did in the Jate pariods of Babylon and.Rome, in the early 
days qf Manchester, or today‘in Calcutta...” 7 


have c®umbled to abst---,"E. W. Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries = 
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it is an effective and purposeful association of producers and ° 
consumers, and also a constantly growing beehive of people’. 
The city of yesterday—the city made ‘beautiful’ at 
the ‘despot’s will’—that “drew its strength from its contrast 
to the rural environment”, has been replaced, particularly in 
the economically advanced countries, by the city that moves 
“farther and fa¢ther out into the countryside.” The process 
of ‘citification’ of the country-side both in developed and° .| 
underdeveloped countries is proceeding side by side with 
over-crowding in city which has an allurement of its own. 
Lewis Mumford, critical of the “economic system that 
produced a one-sided, monotonous, socially crude life in its 
main industtial centres and factory villages”, dreamt of a 
social and economic structure under which “industries that | 
flowed into the centres of congestion in order to take advan- 
tage of ‘cheap labour’ must now flow out into new centres 
wheré better life is possible for the workers. Each village 
will be the embryo of a modern city, not the discouraged, 
depauperate fragment of an indifferent metropolis” (Culture 
of Cities), What Mumford and others in the Western world 
visualized to counteract the “lurking dangers of metropolitan 
nucleation” is presumably too utopian to stand the test of 
‘real world’ problems which the prometers of material 
progress have to grapple with for maximization of output for 
the benefit of consumers ! Mumford, like other visionaries, 
obviously did not have the occasion to go into the various 
‘models’ of development and discourses on the ‘secular 
growth trend’ closely linked with what is corsidered to be 
the most rational economic system. a ; 
Concerned with only the ‘side effects’ of an efficient and 
increasingly centralized form of economic structure, they have 
not explained the causes of disorder which result in virtual 
acceptance of a ‘socially tolerable’ level of unemployment ; _ 


4, “many of the features which are impressive in our cities have their origin in a 
despot’s will. ...In most cities that have the"reputation of being beautiful, the 
greater number of people live in poor surroundings, and many of then in filth and 
misery. ...It is harder for the city planners of today than it was for their . 
colleagues in antiquity or in more recent certuries, because most of the conditions 
under which beautiful cities could grow no longer exist...’? ibid., p. 341, 352, 
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° . . : % . . 
acquiscence, by the governments, of ‘creeping moncy 
_ inflation’ under manoeuvritigs of ‘pressure groups’®; use of 
mass guedia for moulding the taste, idea and behaviour 
« pattern of people in a manner that amounts to, as some put 


frantic effort to produce more of consumers’ goods.” 


. What they did. visualize was the increasing damage to 
° “and wasteful use, of natural resources, social tension, 
inevitable growth of an ‘under-world’ in industrial cities, 
or pollution of air and water and spoiling of natural environ- 
ment, all of which, as current trend of discussion suggests, 
are causing anxiety to the Western world.® “So accustomed 
has man become to the use of the vast inanimate powers 
derivéd from the fossil fuels, to the joys of expanding and 
e 


pare ees ake ee ee 

5. M. Bronfenbrenner and F. D. Holzman, “A Survey of Inflation Theory”, Surveys 
of Economic Theory (Vol. IpAEA &-RE Society, pp. 76-77. Also. refer, among 
others, to Macroeconomic Readirigs, Ed. John Lindauer : “Another View of Cost- 
push and Demand-pull Inflation” by F. Machlup (207-220) ; P. Samuelson and 
R., Solow, ‘Analytical Aspects of a\nti-Inflation Policy” (233-243) ;C.L, Schultze, 
“Recent Inflation in the United States’ (197-206) etc. In Australia, where ‘wage 
escalation’ is common (Bronfenbrenner, p. 93) the Government is increasingly 
becoming concerned about role of various ‘pressure groups’ in pushing up price 
level and the Dy. Prime Minister thinks “‘it is about time we all had a confronta- 
tion with commorfsense” (The Courier Mail, Sunday, 3 October 1971). 

6. Report on the’ Monopolies Inquiry Commission, 1965, Government of India. pp. 
137, 186, 194, 105 ;, Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 22 ; Schneider, op. cit.» 255. “The 
world power of advertising...in a rather frightening manner is shaped into a 
number of formulas for inducing people to buy something for which they had no 
previous desire and of which they are not at the moment actuaily in need’, 
Referring to the “stupendous advertising campaigns”, Zimmermann attributes the 
“multiplication of wants, artificially created and imposed upon the céasuming 
masses”,‘to the role of the entrepreneur ap “the creator of new wants”. The 
influence of advertisements on the social and cultural life cannot obviously be 
‘measured’ statistically. iy 

7. T.F. Defnburg and D. M. McDougall, Macroeconomics (1968), p 295, “The rate 
at which our natural resources are being ravaged in our present frantic attempts 

e «(to acquire consumer, goods is frightening”. ’ 

8, One kas only to refer to thé plethora of discussions and protests by the ‘con- 
servationists’ in the current journals of the Western World, on the problems of 
social tension of various forms, and of air and water pollution. One of the 

‘ leadéng dailies of Australia, ‘The. Australian’ in its editorial “What is Progress 
P Worth?” (Sep. 29, 1971), reflects the current trend of thought in the country by 
‘ raising a question on the “Wholesale damage we do to our own environment 
without realizing it’’...: Vide Schneider, op. cit., Chapter 5. ‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


° it, ‘brain washing’® ; and ‘force-feeding’ the ‘growth’ rate in 43 


. 


9. Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 57. 
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upward-surging enterprise, to dependence oncountless robots, 


- docile serfs that do not speak back, that even the realization 


of an impending Gétterdammerung cannot retard the speed with 
which the top spins”’.® 

The “unrestrained striving for gain during the first 
phase of the industrial era” which “produced the ugliest | 
cities in history” is contaminating the.-countries not yet. 
‘developed’. These ‘underdeveloped’ -countries, or most 
of them, often fail to realise the problems arising out of the 
“lagging of the societal arts behind the technological arts” in 
the Western world and disregard the possibility that : ” 

“A society that blindly promotes technological advance 

and one-sidedly pushes the progress of natural and applied 

science, relying on fate to provide the necessary corollaries in 

the field of societal adjustments is bound to come to grief”’,1° 
They seem to overlook that beyond certain broad- premises, 
economic-laws as such do not have ‘any significance in abs-. 
traction. Various factors—xonophobia, density and growth 
rate of population, per capita availability of different kinds 
ofraw materials, access to colonies for exploitation of natural _ 
resources, social and political institutions, economic ideology, 
and extent of commitments to different classes of the society 
with regard to the sharing of natienal. wealth—have 
invariably influenced and shaped the basic economic laws in 
the countries now considered as ‘developed’. ‘ 

With rising population in decades to come--and it is 
anticipated that the largest growth will take, place in the 
‘underdeveloped’ countries—concentration of. people in 
cities and towns seems ‘to be inevitable ; “In the non-white 
nations ond can observe the same development as that : Which 
occurred in the Western world during the nineteenth century”, 
With a similar type of industrialization, “the almost auto- 
matic byproduct will be such concentrations of industrial’ 
cities as we find in the English Midlands and in the Rhine- : 
Ruhr district.” The obvious difference will be, “in Hamburg 


« 10. Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
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each person has to be satisfied with 490 square yards, in 
midtown New York with 36, in the most wretched sections 
of Hong Kong-and Calcutta they have to be content with 3.6 
and 4.8 square yards”. The ‘city of tomorrow’ about which 
city-planners and architects have many brilliant ideas will be 


ofa poierent type : 


*, the wretched city of mud and shect-metal shacks— 
the Gey citieswill be to a great degree the ‘city of to- 
morrow’ and since one cannot yet forsee at what future time 
hunger and over-population will be stemmed, it is to be 
expected that Calcutta—now the world’s largest concentra- 
tion.of misery and sorrow—will be the ever-recurring city 
typeof tomorrow.”31 


*Is it a ‘counsel of despair’? Is it t likely that with the 
continuing triumph of technological progress over the law of 
diminishing return of fand?*, the’ world will prove, some 
three decades hence, that the ,““pitture of an island of wealth 
in North America and Europe surrounded by an ocean of 
economic misery is fallacious” 72° 


One wonders if Rabindranath Tagore, thinking primarily 


for India, was wreng in his assessment of the mutual relation- 
ship between city and village when he wrote : : 


11. Schneider op. cit., p. 337. 
12. The earlier apprehension of the ‘stagnationists’ has, with the rapid progress of 
technology, proved to be unfounded during the last century and a half ; ‘“popula- 
tion has grovm atg much more modest rate than has the capital stock, reflecting a 
‘deepenjng of capital’ and ‘the tendency toward diminishing returns has just 
e been offset by the technisal shifts’ (Samuelson, Economics, 6th edns, p. 736) and 
-@in the USA “investment in human capital, or in a better-educeted labour force, 
became rglatively more important” “resulting in higher output rate” (E. Shapiro, 
Macroeconomic Analysis, 1970, p. 463). Also refer, Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 166. 
13. The ‘futurologists’ of the Hudson Institute, New York, forecast that by 2000 A.D., 
*’ the countries in the * ‘visibly post-industrial” phase will develop a “quaternary” 


India; along with many other countries now ‘developing’ will be in the ‘transi- 
tional stage..."" (The Courier Mail, Sep. 7, 1971); Or is it likely—as many of 
the r&cent studies on growth trend indicate—that “Marx’s prophecy of the impove- 
rishment of the poor may be fulfilled on the international plane?’ Dudley Seers, 
: “Comparative Rates of Growth.in the, World Economy”, The Economic Journal, 
Vol. LXXIE, March 1962, p. 75. 


occup&tion—activity undertaken for its own sake: recreation, rituals..etc., and é 


‘only undesirable thing’ and observes : 


14. Schneider, op. cit., p. 337. The ‘inner-wordly asceticism’ that has Siven rise to the 
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“In their natural state—that is, when the community “ 
does not incline too much on one side—fhe villages - 
and the town have harmonious interactions. ...A ¢iviliza- 
.tion ‘which comprises mainly villages cannot advance , 
very far...When the town predominates, the individual 
is all-powerful, the community negligible. There civiliza-_ 
tion burns itSelf in its own fires; the more brilliant its, 
flame, the blacker its fuel, until at last it is reduced to ° 
ashes, ... Greed severs the relations between town and 
village...” ( City and Village ). 

Referring to the ‘unrestrained striving for gain’— 
defined by Rabindranath as ‘greed’ but softened by some 
Western writers as ‘tational. profit maximization’,,-Wolf 
Schneider comments on ‘over-concentration’ which is ,the 


“Unless in our Occidental, arrogance we should 
assume the world of the white race to be the entire 
world, it is not sufficient ‘to overcome the obstacles 
which confront ws in making large-scale plats for cities 
.of the future—obstacles such as avarice, shortsightedness, 
clinging to obsolete concepts and exaggerated ideas about’ 
personal property. For many decades to come, all man- 
kind has to make tremendous efforts ix’ order to combat 
the suffering in the whole world and to justify at least the 
hopes that the beautiful plans for the city of tomorrow 
may even begin to be realised in India and Egypt...”?4 

Visualizing the necessity of giving ‘cities firm boun- 
daries’-—which has to be preceded by ‘rural planning and 
planning of the countryside’ —and adtnitting that. ‘economic 
planning will be unavoidable’ for the purpose, Schieider 
feels that “a population consisting only of rootless ‘metro- 


e 
a 


concept of ‘rational profit maximization’ in the West does not entirely rule out 
actions which required the Uthwatt Commission or the Barlow Commission of , 
Great Britain to say that “unless reasonable stability “in land vaiues could be 
assured, the whole. planning process wonld be held at ransom by land specula; 
tors”. (Vide Edward Carter, The Future of London, 1962 ; chapter on “Land, 
pp. 87-111- 
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° politan people might collapse politically—at least that 
happened in,ancient Rome’. He concludes “planning should 
rather be done from the outside inward. ...An overcrowded 

a cityis ungainly and unhealthy. Butifit is surrounded by 
uncluttered country, it would be altogether and in the long 
run more beautiful and healthier than if the overcrowding 
were lessened by allowing the city to spread, over all the land 
‘and to destroy it.” Heis afraid, however, that “this may 
sound utopian or like an insufferable guardianship.” Who 
will draw theline? Where? and How? 


* Apart from the definition attached to a city for the 
purpose of civic administration or for decennial population 
countgit conveys a certain way of life. In the early days 
‘sesfs and bondsmen’ preferred congregating in the cities 
for ‘bread and circuses’: in the medieval era people rushed 
to the city ‘to breathe the air of freedom’ and this persists 
even now not only in the underdeveloped countries but also 
in the Western world.?® The following proverb possibly 
illustrates the point: 


“If you would be known and not know, vegetate in a 
village: If you ,would know and not be known, live in a 
city”. oe 


The ‘cultural diffusion’ emanating from the city- and 


some speak of a ‘threefold value of ajobin the city— 
‘extends far beyond the city limits: andifa balance has to 
be struck, what ,would be called for—given certain objec- 
tives in view,—is not only cultural fusion but also economic 
harmony between agrieultural/rural sector and the industrial/ 
urban, sector. How to achieve this remains an open 
issue. 


15. “In 1989, some 270%00 Italian peasants abandoned their fields”...“In Central 


Europe too, we can still find many neglected and filthy rear courts which make 

one wonder whether the people living there would not be much better off even in 

‘he poorest villages---‘City air means freedom’—this was a slogan that echoed 

e through the middle ages, and into modern times. ‘City air’ means freedom of 
the farm hand from the farmer --- and even of the lowly of India from the worst 
hardships of the caste system::-”’ Schneider, op. cit., p. 315-317. 


| 
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Among the contemporary Western thinkers there are 
some who feel that “a business civilization is apt to neglect 
the care of its basic assets” and that “in a pecuniary:society, 
want gratification is generally predicated upon the possession 
of money”. They are doubtful whether. “in spite of all the 
technical triumphs of the Western world, the common man is 
happier now than in the past”. They put “the blame on the _ 
futile efforts to apply eighteenth century principles of pecuniary 
society to a twentieth century machine civilization”... “The 
worker is tied helplessly to the machine, and our institutions 
and customs are invaded and eroded by the machine, only 
because the machine is harnessed to the dollar. We cling to 
old creeds, and we profess ideas and sentiments that have no 
real hold on our living activities, because a regime _ Of - 
pecuniary profit-and-loss still commands our allegiance. .”, 
They further feel that “so complex is the lofty superstructure 
of business and social institutions and so intricate becomes 
the pattern of invisible rights and obligations which develops 
in the operation of this complex apparatus, that no one 
seems to be able to comprehend fully the laws which govern 
its existence and growth. As a result, with increased 
frequency, this complex machinery gets out of order, causing 
‘depression, unemployment, untold misery.”2° Even with 
increasing accumulation of capital, and refined theoretical 
tools employed to yield the desired results’—and supported 
by ‘highly developed economic institutions’, ‘an active 
entrepreneurial class’ and ‘improved quality of working 
force’---economically advanced countries have to move on a | 
‘razor’s edge’ to keep the structure in order. of 
6 
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But even then, as the Western thinkers admit, “there is 
no gainsaying the fact that, in terms of material culture at 
least, this most highly industrialized system represents the 
apex of human achievement”. And, impressed as , most “of 
the ‘non-white’ nations are by this achievement, “in. many 
areas of the world, vast populations seek to transform their ° 


ee oh 
- 16. Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 39. 
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economies overnight to resemble (at least in results) the 
economies af Western Europe and North America”.*” 

In India there is, no doubt, awareness about “the. evil 
,osocial effects that the concentration of wealth produced by, 
concentration of economic power does produce” ; consequent ‘ 
and resultant redistribution of-population is also not ovet- 
looked altogether, But “having regard to the urgent need 
of the country’s industrial development”, it is felt that 
“economic power, even though an evil in some respects, is 
a necessary evil in the economic interests of the country”. 
The common view is that “the process of development tends 
to’ bring more to those who already have... If our produc- 
tion is to be as efficient and as economical as in any other 
part of the world, and we can aim at nothing less, we cannot 
afford to cry halt to the growth in the size of the units of. 
production merely because such growth leads to certain . 
abuses...” This view ends with an optimistic note that “the 
need for economic growth is fundamental and the interest of 
growth shoyld not be sacrificed to the extent possible. 
The growth should, however, be healthy’’.'® 

The exhortation that the growth should be ‘healthy’ is 
of course a mere wishful thinking so long as it is taken as 
axiomatic that theegrowth process in India should be the 
same as in other *developed’ countries. The ‘adverse con- 
sequences? anticipated by the Monopolies Inquiry Commi- 
ssion cannot, obviously, be checked. At the same time, the 
alternative path that is suggested has, in absence of a precise 
policy that is, difficult to work out, its obvious limitations , 
and dangers, bg : 

On the eve of her massive industrial programme, which 
woul accelerate urbanization, India has before her “a. 
variety of problems of spatial implication”, and as the Draft 


¥ 
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17e’ Gardner Ackely, Macroeconomic Theory (1961), pp. 505-506 ; See Guaoner Myrdal, 
the West there is also a natural wish, 


Asian Brama, Vol. TX 1968), DD. 21-22. “In 
and soa temptation to believe, that the underdeveloped countries in South Asia « 

. will come to follow policy lines similar to those of the Western countries, and that 
© they Will develop into national communities that are politically, socially and eco- F | 
nomically like our own-:-”. 
18. Monopolies Inquiry Commission, op. cit.. 
bp. 14-1 % | 
pp. 14 3; ; . . | | 
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, pp. 159, 165, 193, 196-198 5 Fourth Plan, FT 
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Fourth Plan (1966) visualizes, it is estimated that “about 23 
percent of the population might live in the urban areas by 
1981 as against 18 percent in 1961. We’ shall be adding in 
all probability 80 million to the urban population in two, @ 
decades”, a 
In the years to come, just as the country would have to 
decide on “how much urbanization and where”, she would 
‘also have to keep in view that the’ “‘many model cities, 
exemplary city districts and redevelopment projects-do not 
keep pace with the growth of ‘tin-can’ cities and slums... 
Calcutta,—now the world’s largest concentration of misery 
and sorrow—will be the ever-recurring city type of tomorrow’’. 
..Is there any other alternative to this? With about a fifth 
of its population living in urban areas, mostly in smaller 
towns, India has the scope for a reappraisal of the question. 


< 


. I « 


During. the latter half of the nineteenth century, the pattern 
of urban growth that was taking place in, India (and more 
particularly in Bengal) had two different streams. 

The ‘facticious stimulus’ provided by the ‘Army and 
the Court’ “to the excessive congregation in the capital, of 
professions and industries’—*a state of” affairs that was 
fatal of course to the growth of smaller towns”—was “not 
-likely to continue under the plain utilitarianism of the British 
system of government”... Under the influence of “the stimula- 
ting presence of the foreign element in the centres of trade” 
which was “turning the scale in favour of the middle classes”, ki fu 
there was taking place the growth of the “sca ports, the” | trialized® 
manufacturing centres and the great produce markets in | f 
touch with the coast”. Side by side, “the spread. of railways 
and other means of communication and the general develop- 
ment of the trade of the country fostered the growth of new 
marts and market towns.”'9 c : 

On the other hand, many population centres along . 
trade routes and rivers declined “due to a rapid disintegration 
of the old pattern of manufacture, industry and trade” which . 


i 


kl9. Census of India, 1891 ; General Report. J. A. Baines, pp. 46, 106. 
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“had helped maintenance of a “balance of population: between 
the town and the village”.2° The new type of urban growth 
“with equality of all before the law, a feature of the British 

,cadministration” has had its overwhelming impact on the 
economy of Bengal and so also on the rest of the country. 
While the “caste system was. stripped of its functional 
content”* , particularly in Bengal, the new+type of popu- 
lation concentration, also fostered a social order where. 
“liberty lords it over. birthright”. This urban growth, how- 
ever, replaced to a considerable extent a pattern of ‘urban’ 
settlements where the sex-ratio was more balanced, spatial dis- 
tribution less polarized, and which maintained “many more ~ 
points of true contact between the country’s rural and urban 

econorfiies.”” The census of 1951, discussing the measures 

“directed towards assisting the natural articulation of those 

areas which were choked up after the eighteenth century by 

the growth of Calcutta Industrial Bekt’”’, attributed the causes 
of decline to “a neglect of a fine network of roads and high- 
ways, which from the very ¢arly times in the history of 

‘Bengal had served to distribute and happily space the centres 

of trade, commerce and industry all over the country... 


_ The change in the structure of the econong- sand so 
also in. the centres ‘of population distribution—that was 
brought about by. the “stimulating presence of the foreign 
element” ds of course now an unalterable fact of history, 
though interpretations may be, as they are, quite different 
about the effects. 

_ As things ‘stad at present, the problem in the indus- 
trialized and urbanized state of West Bengal is one of extreme 
uneveginess in the distribution of population and of what the 
census (1951} defined as “a mutually parasitic tension between 
town and village instead of an organic interdependence”. In 
spite of an apparent bupyancy that'is evident in the indus- 
trial and niining towns or in the plantation regions, these , 
son-agricultural activities, as. at present constituted, have 

e . 


e 


020. Census of India (West Bengal) 1951, Vol. VI, Patt IA, pp. 199, 375, 415. 
21. The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal, Census 1951 (Land and Land Revenue 
Department 1953 ), p. 8. by 
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failed to sustain the economy of the state. With the decline’ 
of the erstwhile centres of cottage industries. and their 
degeneration into ‘sleepy countiy towns’, the symptoms of 
regional as well as structural imbalance are quite pronounced. , 

“In the residential towns”, as the census of 1951 stated, 

“agriculture is regarded as a supplement to decaying ‘heredi- 
tary industria! earnings while in the industrial towns, indus- 
trial earnings are regarded as a’ supplement to decaying 
' agriculture at home”. Extremely low ratio of female popula- 
tion in both categories of towns, for two different sets of 
reasons, is a characteristic feature of urbanization in West: 
Bengal. 


According to the census of 1891, “experience shows that 
taking the whole country together’, the general numerical 
standard of 5000 inhabitants “represents about the limit’ of | 
.. urban preponderance.” And while “the system of classifica- 
tion of these comparatively small places obviously leaves the 
door open to a good deal of variety of interpretation of the 
term ‘urban’ as applicable to thé population thereof, ‘the limit - 
of 20,000 has been selected as being about the smallest that 
may be presumed to have any considerable influence on 
the rural tract of which it is the centre”. Later analyses 
have set various norms for determining: ‘places with ‘really 
urban’ characteristics and have, incidentally, accepted 20,000" 
as the lower limit wherefrom ‘quasi-arban’ traits of: a 
population centre take a turn for the ‘really urban’ 
pattern?*. Without going into the discussion on the lower 
limit‘of ‘viability’.of a population centre or about, the nature 
of its influence on the rural tract of which it is the centre, it 
might be observed that while the towns with 20,000 or fore 
population cover a little over 28 percent of total towns of’ 


22. “The stage of social aggregation at which a community ceases to be ‘rural’ and 
passes into the realm of ‘urban’ can nowhere besharply defined” (Census 1891, op. 
cit., p. 42). “The precision in the distinction between ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ places and ‘ 
people—made in and taken over from censuses—is more apparefit than real'-, 
Urban-Rural Differences in Southern Asia, UNESCO Research Centre on Social , 
Economic Development in S. Asia, Regional Seminar 1962. Also, Ashish 
Bose, Studies in India’s Urbanization, Chapter V. t 
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e * India, similar towns in West Bengal cover as much as 42 
ir percent of the towns of the state. On the other hand, while 
of the sraaller towns (Classes [V-V]) of India accommodate a 
1. ,« little over 23 “percent of urban population, corresponding 
, figure for West Bengal is as low as 12°5 percent. And on 
z ‘the other extreme, towns or cities with population of 500,000 
, ,or more have, in West Bengal, got to accommodate more 
. than 40 percent of urban population of the state as compared 
f to 22 percent in the entire country. Pattern of population 
t concentration being a reflection of the prevailing state’ of 
economy, the differences mentioned obviously reveal a 
basically different structure of economy in West Bengal as 
i compared to the rest of the country.?* 
fi : 
x Til ‘ 
° The census report of i881, stating “how sauch the great 
. cities of Europe assist in the general density of population”, 
t. observed “few countries with so dense a population -.. so 
t entirely” rural “as Bengal”. After about a century, - West 
y Bengal finds itself in the unenviable position of having an 
; extremely high density which -makes its. agricultural sector 
I . even more vulner&ple in spite of an apparently accelerated 
)" rate of urbanization and industrialization. 
L Density indices of the districts during 1901-61, again, 
; confirm that, because of the basic weakness of agriculture 


and failure of industry to sustain the economy, increase in 
density during thé period has, in fact, aggravated the uneven- 
nee of population distribution. 


23. In 1961, West Bengal, with an overall density of 1032 persons per sq. mile, had an 
urban population of 24°5% (for 1971, see page 280 in Appendix). Maharashtra, 
with 28'2% urban population, Had an overall. density of 333; Gujarat with 
25'8%gurban population, a density of 286; for Tamil Nadu, 26°7% and 669. 
Ratio of town to village, in W. Bengal 1: 209; Maharashtra 1: 135; Gujarat ” 
: 1: 103 ; Tamil Nadu 1:42. The population (1961) in the sécond city of W. | 
bs Bengél (Asansol). was only 3°8% of population of Calcutta Metropolitan District 
(Citigs of Size-Group I). In Maharashtra, corresponding figure of Poona vis-a-vis 
Bombay was 177%; in Gujarat (Ahmedabad, Baroda) 24°7% ; in Tamil Nadu 
(Madras, Madurai) 24°6%. « 
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With this uneven distribution of population, opportuni- “ 


ties for gainful occupation and also the level of income vary 
considerably. Average per-capita income in the state, being 
Rs. 320 in 1960-61 ( at 1951-52 prices ), only four districts 
out of fifteen had an income above the state average and the 
remaining eleven below it. _— 

With this ‘income level-again is closely connected the. 
pattern and extent of economic activity.** West Bengal had 
in 1961 a much lower percentage of working population 
than the Indian average. Male working population—mostly 
in the tertiary sector—in the urban areas of thirteen. districts 
remained below the state average. Female working force, 
notoriously low in West Bengal, continued to be particularly 
low in both rural and urban sectors of all the districts. ‘Rural 
employment in the districts, lower than in the urban sector, 

_ displayed similar unevenness, and the high proportion. of 
cultivators or agricultural labourers prevailed more or less. 
equally in all the districts. - 

With a density, approximately three times .the Indian 
average and with more than a quarter of its population 
enumerated as ‘scheduled castes’ and ‘scheduled tribes’ 
( and a much larger proportion of ‘backward’ classes ) West 
Bengal has some distinctive characteristics of economic 
backwardness. Its metropolitan conurbation obscures and 
overshadows the rural sector which has a predominance of 
particularly small villages. It reflects a pattern: of economy 
that is more lop-sided than what prevails in’ states maintain- 
ing a similar or even higher percentage’ of ‘urban’ 
population but a much lower overall density. + « - 

With a.particularly vulnerable economic structuse— 
aggravated by the war and its aftermath and the partition 
—wWest Bengal has had to encounter an insurmountable set 
of complex problems closely interwoven and one impingirg 

‘, on the other. The present trend of unrest is suggestive of a 


' 


24. “The association of urbanization, industrialization and per capit& income ig. 


© 


definitely positive and marked”, Simon Kuznets, in “Consumption, Industrializa- r 


tion and Urbanization”, Industrialization, and Society, ed. B. F. Hoselitz 


€ and W. E. Moore (1963). p. 102. : 
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” basic malady arising from perpetuation of forces responsible 
in the past, for the creation of what the census of 1951 
defined as a ‘dualistic’ economy. This pattern of economy, 

«@ as the said census report pointed-out, is the résult of 
‘very little points of contact’ between the industrial and, 
agricultural sectors of economy. “That is why”, as the report 
sums up, “even with five large industrial districts in this small 
“state, the town has failed to provide wealth and employment 
to the population of the country or to bring about a happy 
balance between agriculture and industry.” 


. The ‘primate city’ of Calcutta, with its sway not only 
over West Bengal but over a large part of the eastern region, 
has been manifesting symptoms of excessive concentration. 
Ecgnomic and social problems that are emanating from 
Calcutta—now outweighing many of the advantages 
that once percolated from this metropolitan centre to 
its wide -hinterland—are having their inevitable impact 
in a manner that is hardly compatiable with the concept 
of a ‘balanced’ development. More recent evénts in 
the city are as much the’ reflection of political turmoil in 
the state as of the economic and social maladjust- 
ment that has been, accumulating there over decades.2® The 
prediction of the «census of 1891, about the ‘facticious 
stimulus’ provided by the, Army and the Court ‘to the 
excessive Congregation in. the capital’—which was ‘fatal to 
the growth of smaller towns’ and ‘was not likely tocontinue 
under the plain utilitarianism of the British system of 
government’—has ‘hot proved to be entirely correct and the 


city.of Calcutta has eamned the distinction of becoming the 
: ° 


25. In 1971 the “percentage of workers has dropped substantially---There has been a 
fairly sharp increase in the percentage of agricultural labourers. The decline of per- 
’ centage of other workers is yet another pointer to the run-down condition of the 
econom®” (1971 Censkis, Provisional Population Totals, pp. 32-35). Also see Draft 
Fourth Plan (1966), p. 372:--“levels of well-being among tribal and backward 
communities have not risen in adequate degree---The success of the development 
prograthmes undertaken on their behalf during the Fourth Plan is crucial to the 
progress of the country as a Whole”. In W. Bengal the problem has been aggravat- 
ed for a variety of reasons discussed-in my paper ‘West Bengal: A Problem 
State " Economic Studies, August-September, 1970. 
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foremost amongst the “ever-recurring city type of tomorrow”. 

Some efforts. during the past few decades notwith- 
standing, Calcutta, like many other modern cities of com- 
parable size and influence, could not be ‘deflated’: it is: 
because people have got to rush there to earn their bread 
wholly or partly ( and often at a level not higher. in, real 
terms, than that-of the agricultural labour ), or they just. 
swell the crowd of unemployed immigrants who await some 
opportunity to take their turn at doing some work for which 
the labour market is already over-crowded. 


During 1951-61 there was a distinct drift, in West 


‘Bengal, of population towards the towns and cities with 


larger concentration of population, and most of these were 
situated within the districts of 24-Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly, . 
and to some extent in the neighbouring districts of Burdwan 
and Nadia. Including Calcutta, these contiguous districts— 
covering about a third of the total area of the state and as 
high a proportion as two-thirds of the urban area—accom- 
modated, in 1961, about 53 percent of the total and ‘more 
than 84 percent ofthe urban population of the state. Ten 
out of eleven towns/town-groups of Class I and nineteen out 
of twenty-three urban centres of Class II of the state were 
situated within this area. The rest of the state, covering 


‘two-thirds of the total area and with a proportion of only 48 


percent of the population of the state, continues to ‘carry on 
with such urban centres which have a very small proportion 
of workers in the Livelihood Classes IV-VI and VII-IX. 


With rising pressure on land drift of population from 
villages, having an aggregate populaticn lower than what. the 
present norms of viability demand, seems to be unavoidable. 
‘With a given level of overall density of a region and the 
capacity of land to absorb this additional population, the 


process of internal migration helps in the conversion of some. 3 


erstwhile villages into ‘towns’. This conversion carries with 
it by definition, some fundamental change in the occupa- ‘ 
tional pattern of these ‘new’ towns. The econothic struc- 
ture of West Bengal seems to foster rapid transformation: 
of: only some of these larger towns, keeping most of the 


if 
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_* other such towns into a state of stagnation. -A void is 


created in ‘rural-urban continuum’ or in that tier-like 
set-up of population centres—hamlets, villages, quasi-urban 
marketing or service centres, small towns, cities, and métro- 
politan areas—which presupposes a set of economic activitids 
in different categories of population centres. West- Bengal, 
unlike many other equally urbanized states of India, seems 

* to have been promoting a pattern of economy that runs 
counter to the growth pattern visualized in the Plans. While 
in all developing countries, and so also in other parts of 
India, “cities and work are still centralising with people and 
work piling up at the centre’’?*, West Bengal manifests the 
tendency in a particularly pronounced manner. 

West Bengal maintains (1961) an average rural density 
of 787 persons per square mile (with as many as ‘nine 
districts having a density below the state average ) and the 
urban-rural density-ratio (16.5 for the state) remains 
around 6-10 except in a few districts where a higher. ratio 
prevails in spite of a very low district-density and a. parti- 
cularly small urban population. A closer scrutiny in respect 

_of. particular towns and their rural periphery (or in the 
Police Station areas, not directly coinciding but largely 
agreeing with the ‘retail hinterland’ or the ‘area of pull’ 
of the urbam centre at the core ) suggests —especially in 
towns which have no ‘particular large-scale’ industry to 
attract immigrant workers from other states—a much wider 
difference than the district averages in the density-ratio : 
this is an indication of the extreme pressure on the rural 
population for * getting non-agricultural occupations in the 
nearby towns. But most of these towns have a relatively low 
préportion of working population and too high a propor- 
tion ‘of it in some kind-of work in the tertiary sector. Much of 
this is no more than sharing of the same quantum of work 
fy an increasingly larger number of semi-literate or illiterate 
persons having extremely low income level: this: goes by. 


* | the spegtacular name of ‘single proprietorship’ business or 


‘commerce’. 


Pe ee 
26. Nels ‘Anderson and K. Ishwaran, Urban Sociology (1965), page v- i 
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With the new, phase of industrialization, imported | 
technology—cheap and necessarily more productive—has 
-invariably penetrated deeper into spheres hitherto beyond 
the realm of organised mill sector. And West Bengal, having 
a stagnant agriculture on th. one hand and a firmly entren- 
ched industrial sector on the other, inevitably faces the 
question : has the cottage industry any economic justification 
for survival? The question discussed and debated over' 
decades, and now. formulated by the Planning Commission, 
has special significance for West Bengal. Paradoxically 
enough, considerable investment over the last two. decades 
and a half in the industrial sector of the state has failed to 
keep pace with the number of persons seeking entry into the 
labour market, Meanwhile an almost irreconcilable conflict 
between employment-potential of an industry and productivity 

- per unit of labour continues to. baffle many schemes 
of so-called ‘labour intensive’ industries at the stage of 
implementation. a ; 7 

Small-scale industry sector, characterised by two major 
imbalances—heavy polarization® around Calcutt4 and pre- 
dominance of engineering units—functions principally as 
ancillary to large-scale organised industries. A seminar held 
under the auspices of the state government?” points out 
“*. these are dying a slow and painful death due to various 
problems, principally shortage of raw materials'and failure 
to procure orders for finished items”. . 

While éfforts are being made—and with some immediate 
results—to promote the cottage and small-scale industries, 
the basic question remains to be examined more closely for a 
long-term solution, A case for, as the Draft Fourth Plan 
points out, ‘a systematic identification’ of industries wltich 
by the very nature of their functions can be mére Jabour 
intensive’ is possibly Stronger in a region the economy of 
which is crippled and where social tension, resulting largety 
from lack of means of livelihood, is holding back in its turn 
the economic recovery. ‘ 


« « 


« 


— ' : 
27, Small Industries: Seminar in the Districts of West Bengal, Govt. of West 6 °F 
Bengal, Directorate of Cottage Industries 969). 4 : 

‘ ts 
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Sooner or later a reorientation in approach to the 

functions of many of the small towns, now with a bias for 

trading only, would have to be formulated. As things stand 

at prestnt, many of these towns are, on the one hand, draw- 

»° ing within their fold such activities that could reasonably be 
done at a lower capital cost in the rural sector and are, on the 
other hand, functioning as mere distributors .of industrial 
«goods produced in the metropolitan region. * 


Itis no doubt debatable whether “a lot of little towns” 
can “accommodate and-generate the same amount of develop- 
ment at the same pace as one large city with the same sum 
tatal of population”?* : some have a preference for favour- 
. ef e ing the population centres which are ‘economically ready’— 
for “backing the strong.”2® Mahalanobis, while drawing on 
the, experiences of many experts who pooled their divergent 
views on different aspects of ‘balanced’ and ‘unbalanced’ 
: growth models and on the production techniques yielding the 
most favourable capital-output, or capital-labour ratios, 
thought that “dispersal of production i in small units in villages 
or small towns would be patticularly suited to ‘social and 
economic conditions in this country.”°° 


28. Urban-Rural Differences in Southern Asia, (UNESCO Research Centre on Social 
and Economic Development in S. Asia) Regional Seminar, 1962, op. cit., p. 8. 

29. Ibid. p.46. + . 

30, P. C. Mahalanobis, The Approach of Operational Research to Planning In India 

(Sankhya, volume 16, parts 1& 2, December 1955, reprinted 1963), Chapter 6 

(Industrial Development). 

Also vide John R. Meyer, “Regional ‘Economics: A Survey”, Surveys of 

Economic Theory, volume If (American Economic “Association and Royal 

Economic Sécietyy pp. 240-266; W. B. Reddaway, The Development, of the 

Indian Keonomy (George Allen & Unwin, 1962), pp. 68-78; C. Mukherjee, 
¢ “Growth Pattern of a Rural Town; 1851-1961. A Case Study”, Transactions, 

‘Yolume VI, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla (seminar on “Trends 

of Socio-Beonomic Change in India, 1871-1961), pp. 222, 235. 

“Viewed from the employment policy anglethe strategy of development adopted 

. for the Fourth Plan is in broad conformity with the Internafional Labour Organi- 

zation’; 8 report on the World &mployment Programme....This would call for some 

preference for investment in small-scale industries and in rural areas, and restric- 
© tion of capital intensive industries in fields in which only intensive technology is 
availagle for exploiting particular natural resources of the country....Capital 
intensive projects are to be a to areas which do not permit adoption of 
e labour intensive techniques...”. Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, July 1970, “The 

Fourth Five Year Plan: 1969-70 to 1973-74” (pp. 1112-1113). 


. 
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Obviously there ‘has not yet been any ‘deliberate policy of : 
dispersal’ for implementation of this programme and the 
Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) concedes that “in terms 
’ of regional development, there has been a natural tendency 
for new enterprises and investments to gravitate towards the 
already overcrowded metropolitan areas because they are 
better endowed with economic and social infrastructure. 
Not enough has been done to restrain this process” (p. 11). 

It also observes : 

“The process of development might lead, in the 
absence of purposive intervention by the State, to greater 
concentration of wealth and income, overgrowth of metro- 
politan centres and uneven regional development, techno- 
logical unemployment and rural under-employment.-: Pre- 
venting increase in concentration of economic power is a 
part of this problem. .. A dilemma has to be faced. The 
largest corporate groups. are the most advantageously placed 
to seek and obtain foreign’ collaboration and to expand or 
to initiate a number of large and new activities. Therefore, 
acting eae them may appear the easiest and quickest 
way of industrial development, In the process there is inevi- 
tably an increase in concentration of economic power. _ 
Government have formulated the new licensing policy to 
control and regulate the concentration of sconomic power. 
While large corporate enterprises would have scope for 
taking up new ventures in technologically challenging fields, © 
deliberate encouragement will be given to -wide dispersal of 
entrepreneurship” (p. 14-15). ee 


bo) a 


What should be the most desirable form of rural-urban’ fela- 
tionship, in economic as well as social terms, is “yet to be- 


evolved. ‘ 
_ Just as eeu of: urbanization dozs not én itself 
lead to industrialization, similarly piecemeal measures as . 
formulated in recent years for revival of cottage ixdustries: 
in the rural sector do not hold out an assurance for-either . 
resusciation of village life or maintenance of a recipro- 

‘ 7 t 
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8 A 
cal and mutually convenient ‘terms of trade’ between the 
rural/ agricultural sector and the urban/industrial sector. A 
reorientation in approach to what is understood by ‘regional 
development’ is needed for making the small towns, more - 
"useful agents for dissemination of culture and for implementa- ” 
tion of the rural development programme. Described as a 
‘problem state’ West Bengal has to tackle its multiple 
problems through a more rational and integrated approach 
to the complementary functions of agriculture and industry, 
and simultaneously, to the place that the so-called ‘labour 
intensive’ industries should have in its economic and so also 
«|. in its social life. é 


The*town under study is one on the Western region of 
West Bengal, in the district of Birbhum which is predominantly 
agricultural and has a _very low _ Proportion of urban 
population. 

The Census figures for 1971 ‘were available after the 
the book had been almost seen through the press; the 
provisional figures for 1971 are summed up in pages 280-281 


in the appendix. 


November 1971, ° C. MUKHERJEE - 


. 
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LOCATION AND BACKGROUND 


The urban centre selected by us for study, Bolpur, is in 
the district of Birbhum, which had only 6.5 p.c.'in 1951 and 
69 p.c. in 1961 of its population enumerated as ‘urban’. 

For the whole of West Bengal, corresponding percen- 
tages were 23.9 and 24.5 respectively. 

ofe With Calcutta holding a predominant position in the 
1 economy of West Bengal, the state has a very high propor- 
tion of urban population ; this has obscured the wide zonal 
variations and the extent of rural population in the areas 
outside the Calcutta Industrial Belt or the Metropolitan 
District. é 

The uneven distribution of the population of West 
Bengal is reflected in the fact*that Calcutta and the districts 
of Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah and 24 Parganas, covering 
together about 31.8.p.c. of the area of the state, contained 
50.4 p.c. of the total population in 1951 and 49.4 p.c. in 1961, 
while the Western’ Agricultural Zone,’ comprising Birbhum, 
Bankura and Midnapore districts (31.4 p.c. of the area of the 
state), contained only 23.2 p.c. of population in 1951 and 
22.2 p.c. in 1961.” ; 

Extremely uneven distribution of industrialization in 
the state is reflectéd in the fact that “of all workers employed 
in gegistertd factories in the entire state, 24.5 p.c. find 
employment in the city of Calcutta. Another 29.3 p.c. work 
in 24°Parganas, 20.3 p.c. in Howrah, about 10.0 p.c. in 


° 


, a Census 1951, West Bengal; Yolume VI, Part IA, Report page 312. In this 
£5 7 estimate the district 8f Purulia is not included. 
te? 2 The Central and Northern Agricultural Zone comprising Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Malda, West Dinajpur and Cooch Bihar, covering 25.2 p.c. of the 'area of West 
_@ Benga? had 20.9 p.c. in 1951 and 22.5 p.c. in 1961, of the population of the state 
. (excluding Purulia). The Plantation Zone comprising Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
m covers 11.5 p.c. of the state area ; in 1951 it had 5.5 p.c, and in 1961, 5.9 pc, of 
the population of the state. . a . S 
s ‘ . ‘ 
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Hooghly while the rest of the state accounts for only 16.0 
p.c. of the workers”.’ 

Naturally there prevails wide disparity in the per capita 
income level in different regions. According to the First 
Report of the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, 
“preliminary estimates show that the five districts of Calcutta, 
Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and Nadia, contributed 
between 55 and 60 p.c. of the income of the entire State as 
on 1958. Per capita annual income for the city of Calcutta 
was estimated at over Rs. 550 and in the other four districts 
about Rs. 400.00”. This suggests that the remaining 56.5 
p.c. of the population of the state had an average’ per capita 
annual inconie of not more than Rs. 280.. 

The ‘Basic Development Plan: Calcutta Metropolitan 
District, 1966-1986’,° in its more recent estimates, shows that 
the level of income in the Calcutta Metropolitan District is 
more than double of thai in the entire state of West Bengal. 
The Table 23. of the above Report is reproduced below : 


Per CAPITA ANNUAL INCOMES IN SELECTED AREAS. , 


areas Per Capita annual income, 
, ( Current Rupees ) 
All India (1961-62) . «334 
West Bengal (1961-62) 327 
Delhi (1960-61) 872° 
Greater Bombay (1961-62) 1180 
Calcutta Metropolitan District (1961-62) “ 811 


Per ‘capita income level in the different districts of West 
Bengal again indicates the wide disparity that prevails ant ‘the 
economy of the state. 


‘ 


‘3 First Report (1962) of the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, p. ,17, 
paragraph 61. In paragraph 60 of the Report it is stated that “ofthe 11.7 kh 
of workers employed in Calcutta, 2.8 lakhs work in "fadustry ; 3 and of those 1.7 , 
lakhs work in registered factories, that is in factories employing more than 10 
workers with power, or more than 20 workers without power.” 

4 Ibid., page 13. : 

. 5 Basic Development Plan : Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization, Develop- , 

iment and Planning ¢ T & CP) Department, Government of West Bengal, 1966, 
page 76. 
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: Par Capita INCOME (AT 1951-52 PRICES) IN,THE DISTRICTS 
oF West BENGAL IN 1960-61. 
“ : Rupees “ 
Calcutta = 8 yd 650 fe ae 
24 Parganas zs 21 F 
Hooghly see 331 Ley 
Howrah ote « 2389 Se 
* Burdwan ss . 372, 3 
Birbhum . on 267 
Bankura oo . 229 
Midnapore aoa 231 
° Purulia see! "197 #8 
Nadia . 7 on 280 ° 
Murshidabad wwe . 252 
Malda on 245 ~ 
West Dinajpur Eo me¥ : : 293 
Cooch Bihar oe 229 
Jalpaiguri te ‘ « 331 


Darjeeling Po * 284 9 


320 


West Bengal : average 


a 


Source: Estimates of State Income and its Regional Differentials : West 
Bengal: State Statistical Bureau: quoted in ‘Draft Fourth 

Five Year Plan, West Bengal’ : pp. (i) and (v). : . 

The table indicates that like many other districts. of the 
- state, the per capita income of Birbhum stands much. below 
the state average. With hardly any industry worth the name, 
the district i» dependent almost exclusively on agriculture ; 
and the sixetowns of the district do not* yet display’ any 
marked inclination towards such industrial functions other 
than those connected with processing of grains. Trading 

activities have precedence over industrial activities. 


: : os : 
¢ $ I 

. m this study, an attempt has been made to throw lights 

on some of the economic and social aspects of the growth 


pattern of an area of Birbhum that is predominantly rural 
and agricultural and has, in its centre, a ‘town’ that was till ° 
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recently, just an ‘enlarged village’ and a market place, but is 
now coming up, as a consequence of the Partition and other 


_ changes, to figure prominently in the map of West Bengal. 


~ 


Having a pattern of its own as the focal point of several . 
“hundred villages within the region defined in the Census of 
1951 as Rural Tract 10 (covering about 450 square miles), 
the place under study, Bolpur, has the additional, and in a 
sense, unique, feature ; it has grown and is growing side by 
side with ‘Bolpur Brahmacharyasram’, now the seat of inter- 
nationally known Visva-Bharati. 

With no-place in the historical records prior to the 
opening of the Sahibganj Loop Line through the district ‘in 
1859, and with a population of justa little over four thousand 
at the turn of the century, Bolpur became a Municipality in 
1950, and had a steep rise in population during 1951-1961. 
As an inevitable effect of the Partition, the Sahibganj Loop 
Line came to prominence and so, consequently did the Bolpur 
station. : ; 

It was a mere chance ‘that Maharshi Devandanatht 
Tagore, father of Rabindranath, made frequent trips 
to Raipur, the home of the then famous landlords, the 
‘Sinhas’, even before the opening of the railway line. 
Susequent growth of Visva-Bharati, synchronising with, or 
running parallel to, the growth of the town, has had its tan- 
gible and intangible impacts on the way of: life in the entire 
region around it. Because of its close proximity to Visva- 
Bharati, the town of Bolpur also acquired a characteristic 
feature that made its pattern of growth not exactly similar to 
that of other non-industrial urban centres of the district. 

Tl | : 

In describing ‘tentative stages in the development of a 
city with a population over 50,000’, Griffith Taylor® has 
suggested that in the first stage of growth, “the first nearby 
villages become submerged by the growing city. University 


6 Griffith Taylor: ‘Urban Geography :' ‘A study of site evolution, pattern and 


classification in villages, towns ‘and cities’, (Methuen, Dutton, 1964) pp. 154, 422. 
Also, Wolf Schneider, ‘Babylon is Everywhere’, (Hodder and Stoughton, 1963) 
BD. 57, 164, 188, 289 ete, ; 
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colleges are founded. Outlying water supplies are necessary 
for the large population.”” The growth of the towns con- 
nected with old universities like Cambridge or Oxford, or 
that of the newly established Kalyani, is necessarily differént 
° "from what is observed in the growth pattern of Bolpur. oe 

Referring to Kalyani, the Town and Country Planning 
Legislation Commission of West Bengal wrote in 1962 : 

. “the establishment of a university may be the first step 

in making the area hut with new activity which may 

have a snow-ball effect’”’ 
While the economy of the town of Bolpur is largely enriched 
byethe considerable amount of ‘imported’ money that the 
_ University spends in the locality, the rice-milling industry and 
also the marketing centre of the town depend on, and are 
considerably Sustained by, the large number of people inha- ¢ 
biting the hinterland. Several offices of the government —the 
Munsiff’s Court, Police Station, Registration Office, Health .. 
Centre and “others—have been serving the area since the % 
seventies or eighties of the last century. Additional offices 
like Food and Supplies Department, Irrigation Department, 
Block Development Office etc., have been located, in more 
recent years, in and around this town. Thus, two streams, 
one emanating from or identical with Visva-Bharati, the 
’ other from within ‘the town itself, have been cone pune to 
the growth of Bolpur. 

To this may be added the influx of a large number of 
East Pakistan ‘refugee’ families which infused a new tone in 
the life of the town and adjoining places. Existence of once- 
prosperous buSine$s centres situated along important arteries ‘* 

‘of commeréé during the days of the East India Company in 
the vicinity of Bolpur also gives this place a comparative 
advantage in some respects over adjacent towns with other- 
wise similar characteristics. 

* There are again other’ factors largely arising out of 
devetopnisatal programmes of the state. An important road- 
bridge across the river that separates the districts of Birbhum 
aad Burdwan, has brought Durgapur, Raniganj and Asansol, 


3 
7 Report of the Commission for Legislation on Town and Country Planning (1962) 
Government of West Bengal, pp. 90-91. 
\ 
f . 
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—the ‘Ruhr’ of West Bengal—much closér to Bolpur than to 
some other towns of the district. Telephone and electricity, 
while reaching other towns as well, got a sort of priority in 
Bolpur mainly because of the needs of Visva-Bharati. Cons- 


“truction of the Tourist Lodge or the Youth Hostel similarly: 


received more urgent attention of the -government, largely 
on account of the growing importance of Bolpur as the 
‘urban adjunct’ of Visva-Bharati. Tourist income, conse- 
quently, is much larger in Bolpur than if other towns of the 
district. 

In the field of educational facilities also, which in the 
near future will be a “major factor. .determining. .rural< to 
urban migration’’,® the Bolpur town has been building up its 
own record of progress ; the impact of Visva-Bharati jin this 
respect has been particularly high. 

Visva-Bharati, with meagre resources of its own, and 
depending on the generosity of a handful of persons at home 
and abroad, carried on its pioneering work in the hitherto 
unknown fields of rural reconstruction. And through years 
of vicissitudes with an experiment in the field of<education, it 
eventually laid the foundation of the meeting place of the 
East and the West in the years following the end of the First 
War. The overwhelming influence of these efforts over the 
decades was felt in the area considered backard even by 
the standards of other districts of undivided Bengal. 

Having taken roots in the red soil of Birbhum for 
several decades, Visva-Bharati attracted the attention of the 
national leaders practically after the death of Rabindranath in 
194t. This eventually led to its recognitiol as‘an ‘Institution 
of National Importance’ in 1951, .and_ this‘ ‘recognition 
brought about a tremendous spurt in its developmental acti- 
vities which in their turn continued to exert immense 
influence on the local economy and pattern of life. 

And, as in the rest of the country and especially in tiun- 
cated Bengal, developmental activities took a new turn with 


8 UNESCO Seminar Report (December 1962} on ‘Urban Rural Differences ia 
: Southern Asia’, p. 75. 
9 Roy Turner (Ed), “India’s Urban Future’ { Oxford University Press & ‘University 
of California Press, 1962), p. 217. 
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the attainment of Independence, and “had their impact 
felt, though in different forms, in Bolpur on the one hand, 
and in the two’ institutions of Visva-Bharati,. Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan, on the other. an 


@ 
a 


IV 


Consisting predominantly of ‘upper class; Hindus who 
shifted their venue of trade from the earlier commercial 
centres (and who stilt continue to have considerable interests 
in agriculture), the Bolpur town has about a fourth of -its 


‘population belonging in the group broadly classified: as 


‘scheduled castes’. While'this group—socially fragmented, 
economically depressed‘and physically weak—still subsist on 
all sorts, of unskilled and manual work of the town, sturdier 
‘up country’ men have been steadily taking up the petty 
trades of the town and all those activities that call for hard 
manual labour. : ; 

With the closer link of the town with Calcutta, rice- 
milling industry has been passing into the control of those 
wholesale merchants of the cify who are mostly immigrants 
from other states. And,-like the other towns of ithe district, 
Bolpur is leaning more towards the function of wholesale or 
retail distribution of industrial goods produced in the larger 
industries cities than towards the establishment of effective: 
industries. Simultaneously, secondary sector occupation in ~~ 
the villages around the town has been on the decline. 

Villages around Bolpur have a high proportion of the 
Santhals, the predominant group of ‘scheduled tribe’ in the 
district. But the town has only a small number of Santkals. 
Apast from"those amongst the Santhals who live on the fringes 
of the urban area, others have much less contacts with the 
town as compared to other groups of people of the hinter- 
land. Muslims, only a few innumberin the town but forming 
a sabstantial segment of population in the Rural Tract 10, 
show greater propensity to contribute effectively to the . 
agricultural -activities and utilise to a fuller extent the various 
sérvices atid facilities that originate in the town. New settlers 
én the region, the ‘refugees’ from East Pakistan, though 
obliged to settle mostly outside the ‘urban’ area, have been ._ 
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contributing significantly to the changing pattern of the life 
of the town. 


, The Bolpur town manifests the usual contrasts of a 
society that is stratified by caste, religion, language or occu- 
"pation pattern. The level of income of the town is reflected 
in the very high proportion of mud-built thatched houses, 

andin an equally high proportion of population with a 
monthly family income of Jess than Rs. 100. Social tension, 
which invariably generates in a place where a motley crowd 
huddle together without any consideration for a corporate 
life, is evident in Bolpur as well, though softened to some 

extent by the cultural impact of Visva-Bharati. ‘ 


Vv aa 


With its growing importance, Bolpur has received the 
attention of the state and will naturally receive more in years 
to come. So far the attention has been piecemeal ; a compye- 
hensive town-planning is yet to be made. In the mean time, 
new problems are being created, both by the eVer-increasing 
number of residents, and by the flow of ‘day-time’ population 
from surrounding villages. The price of larid is soaring high, 
and the pattern of land-use is not much different from what 
is evident in all other crowded, unplanned towns. Water- 
logging problem has been aggravated because of indiscrimi- 
nate house construction. .Water supply problem’ is sought 
to be tackled by boring deep tubewells. But there is an appre- 
hension amongst experts that,in the absence of a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated scheme for the entire region covering 
Visva-Bharati and the town, tapping of water for. the 
town—from the same level ‘wherefrom the tube-wells of the 


10 Earlier suggestions for utilising the two rivers near Bolpur did not materialite 
due, amongst others, to problems of land agquisition etc. Just as, in the Calzutta 
Metropolitan District, the inadequacy of ground waver requires a fresh assess- 
ment of the Hooghly river as the ultimate source of water, and a co-ordination . 
of efforts, growing population centres. like Bolpur have also the need for a 

. Similar long-term and coordinated programme for solving the Water probleru, 
(Basic Development Plan : Calcutta Metropolitan District 1966-1986) ; The Jain 
Committee on Rural-urban Relationship, has made various suggestions for co- 
ordinating developmental programme of small towns, 
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* 
‘Visva-Bharati draw water—may, in the “pear future, affect 
adversely the perennial source for both Bolpur and 
Visva-Bharati. a 

Similar other problems are there—problem of civic 


»” administration of the town itself, that of its cconomic rela-’ 


tionship with the hinterland etc.—all of which await the 
attention of the state. Some of the solutions are of general 
applicability, while a few others would have to be found 
specifically for this town. 


VI 


» ‘In the following chapters we have endeavoured to 
analyse some of the aspects of the growth of this town. 
Compgting the concentration pattern of populationin Bolpur 
vis-a-vis the rural part of Bolpur PS (Police Station area) 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, we have analysed 
the several indicators of growth and change by relating, as 
far as possible, these data to those for the other towns of 
the district. : , | 

This growth pattern, latgely influenced by such factors 
as the composition of the population of the town and its 
hinterland, characteristics endowed by the nature, decisions 
and actions of the government, changing social, political 
and economic atmosphere of the country, and above ll, 
the growth of Visva-Bharati, has its points of interests. The 
model of growth that we visualise im the years to come has 
necessarily to be conditioned not by any universally applica- 
able criterion, but by specific problems and prospects that 
are present in this’potential nucleus of a fairly large regien. 


vf 
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CHAPTER II : 
GROWTH OF THE TOWN 


With its southern end a little less than a hundred 
miles by rail from Calcutta, the district of Birbhum 
remains, like the other districts of the Western Agricultural 
Zone, a predominantly agricultural region. 


Recent improvementsin communication, anda steep rise 
in population in the decade 1951-61 have no doubt hastened 
the pace of urbanization in the district. But, with six small 
urban centres (covering. only about seven percent ‘of the 
population), and more than two thousand two hundred 
villages, Birbhum -had, in 1961, a much larger ratio of 
village to.town than either the rest of West Bengal or its 
neighbouring “district, Burdwan. With amuch greater 
density, Burdwan had, during'the same census year, about 
‘eighteen percent of its population in its towns, and only 140 
villages to each town against 372 villages in Birbhum. . 

West Bengal, with its high degree of urbanization, has, 
for each urban resident, about three persons in the rural 
sector (1961 census) ; for Burdwan the ratio is 4.5 and for 
Birbhum it is as high.as 13.3. Ratio of rural to urban 
area is 51 for West Bengal, as low as 31 for Burdwan, and at 
the other extreme, as high as 98 for Birbhum. ; 


a Il 


- Located at the southern-most tip of the central, ‘part 
of Birbhum district, Bolpur is on the ‘hump’ of a plain with 
its northern end rolling down the eroded land, ‘khowai’, to 
the rivulet Kopai three miles away, and the other end. to 
the Ajoy river three miles to the south, marking the boun- 
dary line between Birbhum and Burdwan districts. 

Forming, as it were, the three points ,of 4 triangle, 
(which can broadly be taken as the meeting point of the 


c 


oe 


- jateritic soil of the west and “alluvial soil of the east), 


o 
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Santiniketan and. Sriniketan—the two instjtutions of Visva- 
Bharati,—and the Bolpur town, constitute the urban core of 
the region that consists of 158 cadastrally surveyed Juris- ~~ 
diction” List Numbers (or ‘Mauza’s), and a larger number’ of 

«villages, of the Bolpur Police station area (129 square miles). 
Over a much larger outer region, consisting, in addition 
to Bolpur PS area, of the three PS areas Ilambazar 
(100.2 sq. miles), Nanoor (119.3 sq. mifes) and Labpur 
(104.7 sq. miles), and also to some extent, contiguous areas 

' of the Sainthia PS on the north and Burdwan district on the 
southern side of the river Ajoy, the ‘area of influence’, of 
the town is extended. 

Apart from the population of 23,355 in 1961 within the .. 
municipal area (5. 07 sq. miles) of Bolpur, there are about : 
21,000 persons it” places 1 located ‘within a radius of three 
miles of the town ; this covers about a fourth of the aggre- 
gate rural population (88,600) within the Bolpur PS. Area 

” defined in the census of 1951 as ‘Rural Tract 10’, covering an 
area of 450 sq. miles (PS Bolpur, Ilambazar, Nanoor. and 
Labpur), had’ a rural population of 2,47,000 in 1951 and . 
3,47,000 in 1961. 

If, according to census: definition. Bolpur is an ‘urban’ 

S  area and the university of Visva-Bharati is not, it is because 
the latter, obviously having the more pronounced characteris- 
tics of an urban area, is spread over several ‘mauza’s inhabi- . 
ted by a large number of agricultural people. 

Placed between two other rice-milling centres of some 
importance,—Gushkara (12 miles to the south in Burdwan 
district) and Ahmadpur (12 miles to the north),—Bolpur 
towy, with°fts nineteen rice mills and several important 
roads, has, as its hinterland, an area that stretches over 
a wider expanse to the east and the west where marketing — | 
centres of comparable locational advantage are absent. 

o’- Twenty miles to the north of Bolpur is the impotant i 
business centre Saifithia, which has a strong pull on the . 
paddy market. Along with Ahmadpur, Sainthia has an area 
as its hintérland that adjoins, and to some extent overlaps, 
the hinterland of Bolpur. : | 

The railway line runs north-south, and the eastern and . | 
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western ‘sides are connected with Bolpur by six roads, many © 
of which have been considerably improved in recent years. 
Labpur and Nanoor PS areas on the east and northeast have 
many large villages which were quite prosperous during the’. 
last century. On the southwest is the once famous Ilambazar 
village, twelve miles from Bolpur by road, which is situated 
on the side of the river Ajoy that has recently (1962) been 
spanned by a road-bridge. This place has convenient access 
to Panagarh on the Grand Trunk Road, to Durbrajpur on 
the western part of the southern Birbhum, and to Bolpur. — 

Two rivers, running almost parallel to each other from 
west to east, and till recently crossed by two railway bridges 
only, act as barriers to the flow of local traffic. to ‘Bolpur 
from north and south. 

The district headquarters, Suri, is thirtytwo miles from 
Bolpur by railway via Sainthia. With the opening of new 
bridges, duting the First and the Second Plan period, along 
the road previously linking Burdwan with Suri through 
Surul, (the commercial centre of the late eighteenth century), 
Suri is now only twentytwo milés by road from Bolpur. 

By railway, Bolpur is about one hundred miles from 
Calcutta and thirtytwo miles from Burdwan town. Durgapur 
steel town,—which is_now having immense impact on the 
economy of hitherto isloated and stagnant lower Birbhum—is 
about forty miles by road from Bolpur through Ilambazar: 

_ Situated within this area, Bolpur town, the administra- 4 
tive headquarters of Bolpur Police Station area, has 292 
miles of ‘kutcha’ (unmetalled, fairweather) roads including 
village roads, and about thirtyfive miles of metalled all- 
weather roads within the 129 square miles of the PS area. 


With the improvement in roads, automobile service 
has immensely increased during the recent years. In marked 
contrast with the very slow ,traffic from villages which 
were almost cut off from the tewn during the monsoon 
months even about two decades ago, fast and frequent bus 
service has nowadays definitely imparted—as one travelling 
in the over-crowded buses feels—a sense of urgency as well as 
consciousness for comfort and time to the thousands of 

‘ commuters to the town. 
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Of the estimated three to four thousand persons com- 
ing by bus to Bolpur éveryday, some avail themselves of - 
the service either to reach or to leave the railway station 
using Bolpur as a transit point. Most of the others come to 


9, . . . . 
the town in connection with one or more of the various ° 


functions the town performs, or the services it renders. 
These cover, for instance, marketing or shopping, disposal 
of paddy or other agricuftural products, attending the 
munsiff’s court or the land registration office, or visits to 
such offices as Land Settlement department, Food and Sup- 
plies, Irrigation or the Health Centre, working in the mills 
and shops, attending schools and college etc. ; such func- 
tions may also be said to include enjoying a cinema show, 
consultations with advocates, social visits and so on. We 
shall discuss, in course of analysis of the results of the 
traffic survey that was conducted by us in March 1964, the 
various functions which attract more than ten thousand 
villagers to the town almost everyday. * 

Of the six main roads converging on Bolpur, four are 
metalled. For the purpose of analysis of the traffic flow the 
roads have been assigned numbers in the following order. 

1. Metalled road connecting Palitpur, fifteen miles to 
the east south east,of Bolpur ; this serves as the link with the 
eastern part of the Burdwan district. Earlier records show 
that a substantial.migration to the town took place from the 
adjoining areas in Burdwan district. 

2. Metalled road connecting Kirnahar, seventeen 
miles east north-east, on the Ahmadpur—Katwa light railway, 
through many*populous villages including Nanoor (12 miles) 
which is as8dciated with the name of the poet Chandidas. 

3. Serving the. northeastern part of the region, the 
road is as yet unmetalled. Constructed by John Cheap, the 
Commercial Resident of the East India Company, this road 
cofinected Surul, the commercial centre of those days, with 


Sonamukhi (now in the Bankura district, which had a factory . 


under John Cheap) on the one hand, and with Baharampur 
(Murshidabad district) through the silk centre, Gunutia 
o(Labpur PS; 17 miles from Bolpur, and 11 miles from Sainthia 
town) on the other. Branching off at a point about three , 
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miles to the north of Bolpur town, another unmetalled, 
unbridged road, runs along the railway line towards Rajgaon - 
on the extreme north of the district. 

4. Passing through Santiniketan (this portion has been 

* metalled in 1949) the road runs northwest from Bolpur to: « 
wards the village ‘Kasba’ (deriving its name presumably from 
the fact that it was a police outpost during the period of 
Muslim rule ; it‘functioned as such in the British period till 
the seventies of the nineteenth century), and then to the 
village ‘Parooi’ (a branch police outpost in the nineteenth 
century), where it meets the main road connecting Bolpur 
with Suri through Surul, now better known as Sriniketan, the 
centre of Rural Reconstruction of Visva—Bharati. 

5. Metalled road through Surul/Sriniketan (2 miles to 
the west of Bolpur town) moves towards the district head- 
quarters Suri. Along this route ran the road from Burdwan 
to Suri, through Surul, during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. . : 

Anothier road, now unmetalled,—seen in the map of 
Captain Sherwill (1851-52), to be a main thoroughfare con- 
necting Ilambazar with Surul through the prosperous village 
of those days, Ruppur— meets themetalled road near Srinike- 
tan and carries a considerable flow of pedestrian and cart 
traffic from the western part of Bolpur PS and Ilambazar PS 


to the Bolpur market. é 
6. Metalled road connecting Bolpur with Tlambazar, 


and through -it, the industrial belt of Durgapur, Raniganj, 
Asansol or to Burdwan and Calcutta; . Panagarh on the 
Grand Trunk Road is less than thirty tiles from Bolpur. 
From [lambazar, as mentioned earlier, another rattalled road 
runs towards Suri, through the important commercial centre 
Dubrajpur (about 28 miles from Bolpur via Tlambazar), 
touching on the way the village Kenduli, famous once as the 
birth place of the medieval poet* Joydev, and its adjacent 
village Tikarbetta, which still retains its efirlier reputation as 
a centre of bellmetal industry. 
Another road, unmetalled, that comes from‘ the river 
Ajoy to the south of Bolpur town, touches the metalled road 
_on the outskirts of the town. Until the gap between the 
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earlier road from Burdwan to Suri is metdlled from the river- - 
side to the town, this track continues to serve as the main 
and shortest route from the other'side of the river Ajoy in 
Burdwai district, only for pedestrians and carts. : 

A camparatively high proportion of metalled roads has ° 
resulted in Bolpur assuming importance as a focal point. 
Some of the roads, as. stated above, were important arteries 
of commerce at the end of the eighteenth cerftury when near- 
by places, like Surul,e Supur, Raipur etc:, were prominent 
business centres. Two important trunk roads, one from 
Burdwan to Suri, the other from Sonamukhi to Baharampur 
through Gunutia, intersected near Surul. A third road, now 
almost nonexistent, branched off from Surul towards the 
eastern, side to Katwa in Burdwan district, then an important 
trading centre and port’ 

The present comparative advantage of Bolpur over some 
ofthe other neighbouring towns, which are served by railways 
and had almost the same level of population -about two de- 
cades ago, has no doubt arisen out of revival and modernisa- 
tion of some’of the important routes connecting the town 
with earlier population centres. Its proximity to commercial 
centres and roads of earlier days possibly has its share in 
hastening the growth of the town. The other obvious expla- 
nations are, of course, the existence and: rapid growth of 
Visva-Bharati, and also the numerical superiority of rice mills. 


Itt 


- ‘Prior to the shifts in the location pattern of the popula- - 
tion centres that sfarted taking place with the opening of, the | 
railway liné in 1858-59, Bolpur, like many other places along , 
the railway line, was an insignificant village, having, according ‘ 
to Survey report of Captain Sherwill (1851-52), only 163 mud * 
houses. There were several large villages near Bolpur—as 
thépargana’ or‘mauza’ maps of Sherwill indicate—with silk, t 

@ 
sugar, or indigo factories, ‘abkari’ outposts and other govern- , } 
ment offices. These were situated either on the side of the 
fiver Aj oy, then navigable for a part of the year, or on the | 


1 W.W. Hunter : 4 Statistical Account of Bengal : Vol. IV, (1876), p- 343, 7 | 
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main roads connecting Sonamukhi, Baharampur, Suri, Burd- 
wan and Katwa.* Surul, the hub of industry and commerce 
till the thirties of the nineteenth century, had as many as 730 
‘kutcha’ houses and 14 ‘pucca’ or masonry houses.‘ Several 
other ‘villages, as we shall see below, had similar concentra‘ « 
tion of houses. 

Within a few decades of the opening of the railway line, 
followed by the’shifting of government offices. from other 
places or the opening of new offices, and also, of course, with 
the changing production technique and commercialisation of 
agriculture, Bolpur, like other villages on the railway line, 
drew people, largely from nearby commercial centres. « By 
the turn of the century, population of Bolpur exceeded 3000; 
its adjacent villages, now fully or partly included in the muni- 
cipal area, also recorded steep increase. Population of Surul, 
Supur and other large villages and commercial centres on 
the other hand shrank considerably. 

The following table, telating to some of the more im- 

portant villages in the vicinity, of Bolpur, indicates the shift of 
population that took place during the five decades 1851-1901. 
‘ Assuming an average population of 4.2 per house in 
1851, the following figures show that the increase in popula- 
tion in Bolpur was accompained by a decline in the same of 
the other population centres. ‘ 


Table (1): Number of houses in 1851 and population in 1901 in 
and around Bolpur. 
village/mauza 1851 1901 
* number of houses population 

e pucca kutcha total _. 

(1) (2) G3) (4) Q) * 
Bolpur 2 163 163 3141 
Kalikapur _ 75 75 916 
Bandgora —_ 719 79 518 
Makrampur _ q5 15 na ‘es 
Surul : 14 730 ° - 744 1558 
Supur 10 582 592 oi 
Raipur \ 3 308 311 
Ruppur 2 491 493 “180 6 

Source: Sherwill’s Survey Benet 1851-52 and Census Villagz 


Papers, 1901, 
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- In spite of the general diminution “jn population after 
the prolonged epidemic, Burdwan fever’, which took a toll 
of more than three and a half lakh of ‘the district during 
1870-80, and the persistent sluggishness in the growth of “the 
population of the district till 1891, the three villages men* 
tioned at the top of the table had an increase in population 
to the extent of a little over three thousand. , Population of 
Supur, on the other hand, was evidently reduced from about 
2500 to 1000 ; that of Surul, again, came down from about 
3200 (recorded as more than 5000 in 1873 according toa 
letter quoted subsequently in this chapter) to about 1600. | 
And contemporary records substantiate that the transfer of | 
population was particularly large from these villages. 
Similar shifts took place, as we shall observe in subsequent 
pages, from other villages also. 


IV 


With the openning of the railtvay line that initiated a 
gradual shift in the centres of pill and also’ a change in the 
trade pattern, rice export became the primary function of the 
places having railway stations; simultaneously, various 
government offices started transferring their venue to some of 
these places. Bolpur was one such centre for the location of 
these offices. ae 

The process of shift. was however slow , superiority of 
railway transport over river-borne trade or transport byroads 
was not established immediately,* and the earlier seats of 


2 According to the Census of 1881 (p. 57), during 1872-81 “Birbhum lost 356000 
persons”’. The Rep8rt onthe Burdwan Fever of 1872, extract of which has been pub- : 
lished insthe District Handbook 1951 (page xxiv) shows the extent of depopulation 

@ that took place, particularly on the southern portion of the district at this time. 

3. Density of Birbhum declined from 490 in 1872 to 456 in 1881; it remained almost 
static at 458 in 1891. After maintaining a density of 520 and 539 in 1901 aad 
1911, it again declined to 489 in 1921. 

4 Proceedings 191-193 of the Judicial Department for November 1871 relate to a 

e’ circular issued by the Government to the Commissioners to’ “enquire about the 
falling railway traffie of the East India Railway Company’’. In spite of the favour- 
able traffic rate which the traders considered to be reasonable, the traffic was ° 
falling.” “Rate for edible grain in consignments of 140 mds. from Patna to Howrah 

. on 1.%. 1871 was 6 anas 10 pies including terminals, and from Ist August, 1871, 

6annas 4 pies.” “...... rate by country boats was 4 annas 4 pies’. In spite of 

the comparative advantage of railway traffic rate, the railways were experiencing 

a declining trade. . 2 ° 
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population, particularly those having influential landlords as 
in Surul, continued to hold on to their position of strength - 
for,some time. 

: Most important among the government offices + those, 
days were the Munsiff’s Court and the Police Station ; these 
were located earlier at places that had relative advantage in 
respect of road communication. 

The police station of the area was, as we have mentioned 

Vv’ earlier, located for a long period in the village named Kasba, . 

“about six miles to the northwest of Bolpur. It was not on 

the trunk road from Burdwan to Suri; from the sketch map 
in the files of the Administration Department, 1876°, it is seen 
that another road connected the Kasba police station with 

” Surul police outpost in the south and Parooi outpost.in the 
north. Presumably constructed sometime in the middle or the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, this road linked Kasba 
with Surul, Bolpur and Suri. Prior to the revival of the road 
to Suri that now passes through Surul, (vide p- 14), this road, 
passing through Santiniketan, was the main route of the area; 
the stretch beyond Santiniketan is now in disrepair. 

Kasba was also connected, as we find from the ‘mauza’ 
maps of Sherwill, with several interior villages by ‘kutcha’ 
roads including the village Amdahara on the main road (vide 
p. 13), from Sonamukhi through Surul to Baharampur, where 

the Munsiff’s Court was established sometime in the 1830’s° 
- This im- portant government office at Amdahara had a very 
. Jarge area under its command ( 4 Statistical Account of Bengal, 

. Vol. IV pp. 421-437). 

“ Transfer of government offices from their old sites to- 
Bolpur started about 1870. First came the Munsiff’s Court, 
followed successively by the Registration Office and the 
Police Station. Postal services, medical services etc. came 
to the town even later. The entire process of shift was spread 

/ over several decades, and was almost complete by the last 
« decade of the nineteenth century. 
5 Enclosure of letter No. 6831 dated Fort William, the 2nd June 1876,from the Offe. 

Inspector General of Police to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial 


Department. File No. 322, Political Department (Police Branch) Proceedings 
No. 133-135 of June 1876 and 32/3 of July 1876. 


6 Ascertained from the Office of the District Judge, Birbhum. 
‘ / 
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In 1871, some adjustments i in the poundaries of the 
civil, criminal and revenue jurisdictions of the districts of 
Birbhum, Bankura and ‘West Burdwan’ took place.- Initiat- 
‘ing thé change of location of the Munsiff’s Court from 
°° Amdahara to Bolpur, the District Judge wrote’ ° 


to which there is no road. I had to, travel to it 

through the fields and over hedges and ‘ditches from 

the railway station at Bholepore from where it is 
six miles distant. The village is of the most miser- 

able and dirty character consisting of about 100 

ry houses and the population is-composed of only’ 
‘domes’ ‘moochies’ ‘lohars’ and ‘bagdis’. <I, then, 
with reference to the High Court’s letter no. 3720 
of 11 December 1866, inquired of the inhabitants, 
suitors and others if it would be agreeable to them 
for the court to be removed to Bholepore. All 
were in favour of the measure. I have since visited 
Bholepore and the 2 talooqdar of the place...showed 
me ea very commodfous house which he said he 
‘would let to the government.” 

Suggesting that the building be rented on the. . proposed 
rate, the District Judge wrote in the same ‘letter;. .“Bholepore 
is greatly increasing in importance and requires a commo- 
dious court.and necessary furniture.’* 

The ‘thatched bungalow’ in the “Bholepore Bazar’, with 
its “one bigha eleven cottahss of land” was taken by the 
government ‘at the annual rent of Rs, 2. 

About a decade later the land was purchased at ‘ Bie 
timgs the tént” which came to “Rs. 40 per bigha.”® At 
this time, while addressing a letter to the Registrar of the 
High Court suggesting construction of ‘pucca’ buildings for 


° 


J- Judicial Department Rroceedings 217-247 of February 1871. Proc. 233 : letter of 
O. Toogood, Session Judge, Beerbhoom, to the Registrar, High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal: letter dated 11.3.1867. 
8 Simultaneously Gopalpore add Okhra courts were transferred to Panagarh and 
° Ranigénj respectively. 
9 Proceedings 66-67 Judicial Department, (Judicial Branch) December 1880 : letter 
: no. 773 dated 23.11.1880. 
~ *720 sft.=1 cottah, 1 acre=3.025 bighas. 2 


“this moonsiffee is situate in the village Amdahara - 
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the court at Bolpur, (as well as at Dubrajpur) the District 
Judge wrote: 
*...as both the buildings are close to the bazars and 
. the localities are of some commercial importance and, 
thickly populated, I think the court houses should be 
made ‘pucca.’ 

Establishment of the Munsiff’s court at Bolpur in’ 1871, 
however, did not immediately reduce the importance of 
Surul, where, along with two other offices at Labpur and 
Hetampore, a ‘Rural Sub-Registry Office’ was opened in 
1873. . 

In his letter dated 17.11.1873, the Inspector General 
of Registration wrote :' 

“T have the honour to réconimend the establishment 
of a tural sub-registry office at Soorool in the district 
of Beerbhoom where there is now a single office at 
Soory. 

The place is 14 miles from the nearest station of a 
moonsiff where stamp and legal advice will be easily 
available. ...The proposed: site has the «advantage of 
being situated on the trunk road from Burdwan to 
Sooree. It is also the centre of a number of prosper- 
ous towns and villages and is only a mile and a half 
from the nearest railway station of Bholpore.” 

It is evident from the letter that except being a place 
where “stamp and legal advice will be easily available”, 
Bolpur did not have any importance in the deliberations over . | 
the location of the sub-registry office. 

« The ‘zamindar’ or landlord of Surul; whose application 

/" for the post of sub-registrar was forwarded to the govern- 
ment, wrote in his letter :" 

“the town of Soorool is situated at a distance of a 
mile and a half from, the E. I. Railway station of 


« 
10 Proceedings 341-343 Judicial Department (JudiciatBranch) November 1873 and 
proeeedings 18-21 April 1874 relating ‘to the establishment, along with similar 
other offices in other districts, of Rural Sub-Registry Offices at (i) Labpur ang at 
Gi) Hetampore “in the vicinity of the large mart of Dubrajpur”. ~ 
-* 11 Letter dated 8th October 1873 by ay Mohun Sircar to R. H. Wilson, os 
og General of Registration, Bengal.---.....Proceedings 10-12, 25.11.1873 ; file No. 
17G, Judicial Department (Judicial Branch). 
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Bhulpore and is about 20' miles from the sadar station 
of Soory. The trunk road from Burdwan to Soory 
passed through it. It is besides, connected by pucca 
Soad with Elambazar, the seat of the Erskines on the 
‘Adjay’. It is also the centre of a number of populous ° 
towns and villages of which Raipore, Soopoor, Shyan, 
Byree, Kalgram, Sarandee, Khoostikooree and 
Doabrajpore are the principal. Socrool itself con- 
tains a population of upwards of 5000 five thousand > 

. inhabitants and is studded all over with brickbuilt 

houses and temples. It is intersected by good broad. 

° roads and was so late as 1859 the headquarters of the 
E. L. Railway company’s workshops.” Formerly, 
under the E.-I. Company Soorool wasthe seat of their 
commercial Resident; the ruins of whose residence, 
‘katcharees’, godowns, and filatures are still extant. _ 
..Soorool is comprised within the Thanah Kasbah . © 
from which it is only four-miles distant, and is only a 
mile anda half fromthe moonsiff’s court at Bhulpore. 

. Thethanabs of Labpore and Sukylpore (later re- 
named Nanoor PS. cem) lie adjacent to it being 
only 14 miles distant from it...... I was employed 
for a few yeats under the E, I. Railway Co. at 
Soorool under their the then District Engineer, Mr. 
Wilson.” , : 

The letter contains more or less a comprehensive des- 


. eription of the region in 1873. 


Sub-registry office was opened at Surul in 1873, but was 
transferred to Bolpur by 1876.° Bolpur had by this time ° 
presumably’ gathered sufficient importance to outweigh the 
considerations advocated a few years earlier for the location 
of the sub-registry office at Surul. 


12° The buildings of the Enst Indig Railway Company were purchased later by the 
brother of Lord.S. P@ Sinha of Roypur, from whom Rabindranath Tagore bought 
the same in 1912, for the Rural ‘Reconstruction Department of Sriniketan ¢ 

. (Rabindra Jibani, Vol. II, 1368 BS edition, pp. 333-334; By. Prabhat Kumar 

° Mukhdpadhyaya).” 

13 Noted from ‘Distribution List of Sub-registrars’ (corrected upto 1.1.1917): 
“For official use only’’: ......‘sub-registry office at Bolpur transferred from 
Soorool in 1876’. 
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In his letter dated June 2, 1876, the Inspector General ¥ 


‘of Police, Lower ‘Provinces, submitted his proposal to the ¥ 


government “regarding the transfer of the police station of 


Kusba to Soorool and of the outpost at Soorool t6 Parooi in 4 


« the district of Beerbhoom.”"* In arguing his case, the Inspec: 
tor Gerieral wrote in the letter : 


“The, reasons urged. in suport of the change, and | 


which the commissioner supports, are first " that 


_ Sooroo! is in a central position with regard to several 4 


villages which have now become important from the 


fact of their being situated near the Railway Station # 


at Bulpore ; and secondly that it is more accessible * 
for inspection purposes being only two miles from 4 
_ Bulpore railway station with which it is connected by 4 


a metalled road. Itis consequently better situated § 


for a police station than Kusba which is . compa- : 
tratively an insignificant locality whilst Parooi is ex- | 


cellent. for an outpost.” 


The transfer was.approved in June, 1876. Because of | 


the ‘ central position with regard to several villages which 
have now become important from the fact of their being 


situated near the railway station at Bulpore” the government § 


agreed to the new arrangement. But on December 2, 1876, 
another order was passed “sanctioning ‘the transfer of the 
police station at Kusba to Bulpore instead of to Soorool.’* 
‘As the files pertaining to the second change are no longer 
preserved, the arguments which favoured a revision of the 
original decision of June 1876, could not be ascertained. 
Presumably the same sets of. considerations which favoured 
shifting of the subregistry office to Bolpur, prevailed in oN 
present case as well. 

More or less at this time educational facilities were 
extended’ to Bolpur, by the opening of the ‘Bandgora’ High 
School in 1878. Methodist Episcopal Church opened a centre 


14 Proceedings 133-135 of June 1876 and 32/3 of July 1876, Political Department 
(Police Branch) file no. 322 of 1876. 


15 ‘B’ Proceedings: Police Department : File 322; proc.5 and 6. Date of crate Z 


December 2, 1876 (previous order B for September 1876, No. 91). 


Depart, ti 
anothei 
addition 
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at Bolpur in the same year,'® and médical services were avail- 
able in the village largely due to the strenuous efforts made 
by the missionaries of this institution. From the Annual 
General Report of the Burdwan Division for 1876~-77'7 «it is 
‘observed that, of the five charitable dispensaries in the 
' district, maintained partly by government grant and partly 
by public subscription, one was in the village ‘Raipore’. The 
Administration Report for 1895-96" records : “Bolpur dis- 
pensary. . .established in .1894....Condition was precarious 
owing to unusual prevalence of fever in that locality cee A 
new medical officer came and Mr. Miek, a local missionary, 
stirfed up interest in the institution and lent a small ‘pucca’ 
* pbuilding for its location.” 

In the Proceedings of the General Department, August 
1870, which records ‘ the results obtained in the working of 
the district post in Birbhum since it was transferred to the 
control of the Postal Department in November last,” it is ob- 
served that the main post office in.the area Was ‘Kusbah’. 
Qf the thirteen ‘district lines’ maintained by the Postal 
Department, “one was from “Soory to Kusbah : 16 miles”’ ; 
another was from “Kusbah to Soorool: 6 miles”. In 
addition to these district lines, five ‘short lines’ were also 
maintained; one was from “Soorool to Ryepore: 3 
miles”, and another from “Bholepore to Elambazar: 
12 miles”. ° 


16 According to the memorandum dated May 13, 1963, by Rev. P.R. Mallik of the : 


Methodist Church, Bengal Conference, the Mission was established by Rev. « 


J. P. Miek in Bolpur in 1878. It was pioneer in various missionary functions in 
and around Bolpur,® including Boys’ School, Girls’ School, primary schools 
for Santhals,.Bible School, and relief work in times of distress. The Missicn 
sold its 50 acres of landin Bolpur (still known as Mission Compound, and 
figuring ina ‘mauza’ map of Bolpur drawn in 1917 as ‘Miek’s land’) in 
1934-35; (records of land registration department also‘confirm that Charles 
Herbert Archibald, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bengal Conference, sold 
the land in June 1934). At present, the Mission has practically no important 
efunction, According toeRev. P,R. “Mallik, one of the major reasons for the 
‘decline in the activity o6 the Mission is the increasingly important role of the 
Rural Reconstruction Department , of Visva-Bharati among the villagers 
around Bolpur. 


é7 Proceediilgs 168 (pages 433-485): Annual General Report of the Burdwan 


Division, General Department, November 1877. 
°18 -Annual General Administration Report of the Burdwan Division, 1895-96 : 
General Department, November 1896, 
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From the above extracts it is seen that the location of 3 
various government offices in Bolpur was largely influenced i 
by the two places nearby, Surul and Kasba. And this in i 
its turn helped further growth of the town. i 

Efforts were made, at the sametime, by the inhabitants’ i 
of adjacent places to locate one or other office.af the govern- | 
ment; it was. presumably considered, that this would directly | 
or indirectly add to the relative importance of the locality. "| 

Ahmadpur, twelve miles to the nortl, and then the next j 
railway station to Bolpur, was growing at almost an equal 
pace. From a record of 1871 itis seen that a petition was it 
made by some inhabitants: of the place to remove >the -4- 
‘ Munsiff’s court from Bolpur to Ahmadpur. In rejecting the ; 
petition, presumably thc locational advantage of Bolpur over § 
Ahmadpur was taken into consideration. A similar point 
arose almost at this time in connection with the selection of | 
Sainthia in preference to Rampurhat as the’ sub-divisional : 
headquarters of the Rampurhat sub-division. : 

Most of the considerations weighing with the govern- | 
ment in siting its offices were naturally the existing or poten- f° 
tial locational advantages prevailing in a particular place. ; 
Some decisions might have been wrong or right, but the role } 
of the government in fostering the growth of a region was § 
certainly not very insignificant. Under quite different condi- 
tions now, when the ‘readiness’ of a locality to develop as 
a potential ‘growth centre’ is considered, the part that the 
‘welfare state’, can take in promoting or regulating the | 
growth of such centres assumes further significance. ; 

. Vv 

Simultaneously with the shifting of government offices 
to Bolpur, trading and commercial activities of the town | 
continued to expand. 7 

In 1876, W. W. Hunter,” in his Statistical Accowat of 4 
Bengal (Vol. TV) made the following feference about the , 
growing commercial importance of the “villages in the vicinity FY) 
of the railway stations.” ‘ | 

“Bolpur, Ahmadpur, Synthia and Mollarpur ; railway 4 
stations on the loop line of the East India Railway. j 
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1 of - These villages have rapidly risen in, , importance within 
nced the last twenty years, since the opening. of the railway 
| in and have attracted a great deal of the trade which 


“formerly went by water to Katwa and other trading 
towns of the Bhagirathi and Hugli” (page 343). 

More or less similar shifts as took place in Britain with 

the end of the ‘Canal Era’ and emergence of, the ‘Railway 

Era’, started taking place in this country’ also. With the 

decline in river borite trade, many of the villages of Birbhum 

also, thriving on the side of the river Ajoy, were depopulated ; 

new trading centres along the railway line replaced them. 

_* In pages 373-374 of the same book, we find the follow- 
ing observations by Hunter : 

, “Since the opening ‘of the railway, almost all the 
villages in the vicinity of the railway stations are 
growing up into marts and centres of trade ; Bolpur 
and Synthia have already, become large trading 
villages and are rapidly rising in importance.” 

The inevitable structural change in the trading pattern 

is reflected ir the following report of the General Department 
of the Burdwan Division for 1876-77 :” 

“silk, lac, indigo are chief manufactures, but former 

two are declining and latter cultivated on.a small scale 

. The trade in rice is reported to have been un- 

precedentedly large and the cart traffic is said to have 


have been able to carry.” ° 
The trading céntres of Birbhum continue, even now, 
to have more or less the same pattern of economy ; the only 
difference is in the venue of the processing of paddy. Since 
the end of the First- World War, processing of paddy has been 
concentrated in these towns, which previously used to collect 

procéssed rice from villages for export. 

The same report of the Burdwan Division, states again : 
“In the districts through which the rail passes, the 
- railway company could not supply trucks enough 


“19 Proceedings 168 dated 24. 11. 1877: Annual General Report of Burdwan 
Divisjon,; 1876-77: General Department. 
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poured the rice far faster into the depots at Sain- : 
thia, Ahmadpur, and Bolpore than the pales : 


1] 
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for the transit of rice. In January last the Collector 
of Birbhum reported -that vast quantities » ‘of Calcutta 
_v~ bound rice had been lying heaped in bags : at railway 

. stations of that district waiting for. carriage.” 

The effect of this glut on the price’ of this major item of ° 
export was naturally not quite favourable to the producers. 
Like all other-similar ‘export oriented’ trading centres of the © 
country the towns of Birbhum continued to grow without any 
industry worth the name. Traders from surrounding villages 
‘and from former ‘seats of commerce took up the new trade 
in rice export and settled in the new trading centres. 


vI . 

The shift in ‘population that took place during the 
earlier phase of the growth of Bolpur affected not only the 
neighbouring villages but also to some extent people living 
in other villages within the present administrative jurisdiction 
of the Bolpur PS. In course of time, as we shall observe in 
the next chapter, traders came from places beyond the 
periphery of Bolpur and evén from other states of the 
country. 

By using only that part of Sherwill’s report which relates 
to the area covered by ‘village sites’, and the total area of the 
‘mauza’ or the village, and also to the number of houses in 
each village, we observe, among other points of interest, that 
within an-area of 69,443 acres (which accounts for 85 p.c. of 
the total area of Bolpur PS),—for which comparable records 
are available,—there were 13,957 houses (i. e., 128.6 houses 
per square mile) in 1851. And in 1951, 82,525 acres of the 4 
PS area had 16,637 houses (which comes to 129.1 houses ‘per © 
square mile). F 

Admitting all possibilities of differences in thedefinition of | 
houses” adopted by Sherwill and by the Census authorities in 
1951, and taking into account all available pre-census asstimp- *S 
tions about persons per household in Birbhum, we get an idea - - 
about the possible shifts in the centres of population concen- 5 


© 


20 Sherwill enumerated ‘pucca’ and ‘kutcha’ houses separately ; obviously no distinc- 
tion between house and household was made. For 1951, vide West Bengal Census, . 
Vol. VI, Part II Tables, page 8 ; for 1961 vide Vol. XVI, Part IIA, pages 34 and 84. } 
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stor tration within the Bolpur PS. The two population centres 
itta that had a high concentration ratio in 1851 were the seats of 
way commerce in those days, the. villages of Surul, Supur and 


, some other villages nearby. House per square. mile was 
highest in Raipur-Supur Anchal Panchayat aiea (239.5 
houses per square mile), .and'in the Surul village ( 237.6 
houses )’ in the Ruppur-Santiniketan Anchal Panchayat area. 
Other:areas with.a substantial concentratién of houses were 
Bahiri-Panchsoa and Sian-Muluk Anchal Panchayats. Road 
from Surul to Katwa passed through this region. Some 
of the villages such as Chandanpur, Kankutia, . Rajatpur, 
ali having particular mention in the Statistical Account of 
Bengal, flourished on the side of the river Ajoy. Decline: in 
number of houses per square mile, and in the concentration 
ratio, in all these areas during the century, is particularly 
sharp. 

Bolpur area, with a density of houses not exceeding 58 
per square mile in 1851, had then a concentration ratio of 
no more than 0.46. ‘Village site’ area for Bolpur increased 
from 48 acres in 1851 to 479.4 acres in 1951, and number 
of houses (332 in 1851) also hada tenfold increase to 3332 
in 1951. The number of houses in Bolpur urban area covered 
20 p. c. of all hoyses of the Bolpur PS in 1951. 

The area covering Bolpur town, Surul village and the 
remaining part of the Ruppur-Santiniketan Anchal Panchayat 
(which may be taken to form the ‘urban core’ of the 
Bolpur PS ) had 2335 houses in 1851 (i. e., 16.7 p.c. of total 
houses of the PS area) and 5110 houses in 1951 ( 30. 7 p.c. of 
total houses). D&nsity of house per square mile in this area 
changed froin 104.8 in 1851 to 232.3 in 1951. Concentration 
ratio changed, at the same time, from 0.81 to 1.80. And the 
Bolpur town itself, with 592 houses per square mile in 1951, 
had a concentration ratio of 4.52. (In 1961 density went 
up’ to 856). With almpst a static density of houses per 
square mile in 1851 and in 1951 for the entire PS area, 
this wide change in the concentration ratio within, the area 
fs particularly significant. 

« Decline of another place of commercial importance of 


2 


those days, lambazar, is quite marked. Out of the total, 
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area of 63,860 acres of the Ilambazar PS area, data relating 
to 53,523 acres for 1851 are available. Within this area, 
concentration of houses per squate mile was to the extent 
of 167.4 as compared to 128.6 .for the Bolpur PS.. Like. 
“other places that were important centres of commerce 
during the days of the East India Company, Ilambazar had a 
veity high concentration of population and continued to 
retain its importance till about the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Sherwill’s report indicates that in 1851, 
there were 1039 houses ( including 17 ‘pucca’ or’ masonry 
houses ) within an area of 462 acres in the Ilambazar village. 
Non-agricultural activity of the village is reflected, some- 
what indirectly though, in the very low proportion of ploughs 
and also of cows and bullock per household, as compared! 
to other villages in the Bolpur PS area. With an 
approximate population exceeding 4000 in 1851, [lambazar 
sustained its economy primarily by trade and manufacturing. 
Subsequent records show that in 1901 the village had a 
population of 2100 ; it came down to 1734in 1911. In 1941, 
population was only 1433; in 1951it went down further 
to 820.. The decline of Ilambazar—prior to its partial revival 
or possibilities for revival after the opening of the road-~ 
bridge over the Ajoy river in 1962—was as steep as that ‘of 
similar other villages thriving along a navigable river or a 
highway. ‘ 

Along with the general decline in the population of the 
villages in the district, and so also in Bolpur PS, concentra- 
tion of population in, Bolpur town moved up from 1901 
onward, During the earlier decades of thé present century, 
larger proportion of influx took place from ‘within >the 
district. 7 

With the increase in the population of the town and rela- 
tive shrinkage in the density of villages, there had been wide 
variations in the rate of decline or revival in different clusters 
of village over the decades. In addition ‘to such geographi-: 
cal factors as soil fertility, or other related issues like accessi- 
bility to the main road, and availability or otherwise of culti- 
vable land, another factor contributing to the wide difference 
_in concentration is,.as we shall'see in a subsequent chapter, 


° 
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the composition of the population itself. Caste and reli- 
gion, still playing important role in the occupation of the 
people, have shaped, to a considerable extent, the pattern of 
opulatién concentration in different parts of the Bolpur PS 
over the decades. 


VII ke : 

With the gradual evolution in the form of the local self- 
government in Bengal”, Bolpur had its Union Committee in 
1912, and Union Board in 1921. According to the census: of 
1921, Bolpur was an urban area (population 5896) ; with re- 
vision in the definition.of ‘town’, it was excluded from this 
category in 1931. In 1941, when the population was enume- 
rated at 13856, Bolpur was again, according to cénsus, a 
‘town’ (non-municipal). 

In 1950 Bolpur became a municipality” with a total area 
of 5.07 square miles carved out of four ‘mauzas’ viz., 97, 98, 
99 and 100. Earlier records show that Bolpur Union Board 
‘comprised all.the above four ‘mauzas’, and, with occasional 
revision of boundaries with the adjacent Union Board, a 
much larger area. 


21 + Village Chowkidar Act VI (BC) of 1870 was extended to the villages of Birbhum 
* in 1871, vide Proceedings 59-67, Judicial Department, 1871 ; proceedings 17-19 of 
March 1871, and ‘26-27 of May 1871. Also refer to Judicial Department (Police 
Branch) proceedings 319-326 of August 1892 and File No. 20A of 1887 for a report 
on the working of the Act of 1870 in Bitbhum. For the working of the Local Self- 
, Government Act of 1885, reference may be made to Judicial Department ‘RB’ 
. proceedings 691-692. Union Committee was established in Bolpur in 1912 - file 
L.O—8 Progs B 1076 of June 1-15, 1912). 
Union Boards, under the L. S. G. Act of 1919, were formed in Birbhum ia 1920. 
eBolpur PS had initially - 10 Union ‘Boards (Birbhum Bani, 23-6-20); the Bolpur 
Circle for the Union Boards consisted of 26 Union Boards including a few of 
Nanoor and Ilambazar PS (Birbhum Bani, 8-9-20). 
22 UNESCO Seminar Report op. cit., p. 53, ; and notes in W.B. Census 1961 
(Vol. XVI, Part IIA), pp. 79, 233 for definition of ‘towns’ in census 
e’enureration since 1881 7 ; : 
23 Bolpur Municipality was formed in June 1950. According to 1941 census, the 
non-municipal town had an area coe 5 48 square miles. Rampurhat Municipality 
was also formed in 1950. 
Possibly due partly to “satisfy local ambitions to achieve municipal status’? 
(UNESGO Seminar Report, page'9) the area of the ‘urban’ centre seems to have 
been drawn rather arbitrarily ; there has been a considerable overlapping of areas 
which are within municipal jurisdiction but actually under Visva-Bharati, 
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With the formation of the Municipality, a separate Union 
Board was formed at Santiniketan which was covered 
} previously by two Union Boards, Bolpur and Taltore. After 
' réorganisation of the local self-government units by ‘gram 
‘ panchayats’ and ‘anchal. panchayats’, this Union Board was* 
abolished. The university will have a separate administrative 
unit of its own within the area indicated in the Visva—Bharati 
Act of 1951 ; as at present, this will havea common boundary 
with the Bolpur municipal area. 4 

In the following table, the area of the adjacent adminis- 
trative units, covering a part of the Jurisdiction List Numbers 
of the town or having common boundaries with it, is shown. 
As the census figures and also the land utilisation records of 
the Department of Land Records and Survey are based on 
the Jurisdiction List Numbers, population and related 
figures in some cases could not be separately shown. 


Table (2) : Area in the ‘Mauza’s of Bolpur and adjacent places. 
[ area in acres 1) 


————————— Eee 


name of Mauza JL.No.. Bolpur Santi- Taltore’ Supur total 
Munici- niketan Union Union 
pality Union _ Board Board 


Board 

(1) (2) (3) 4 * 6) (6) (7) 
Makrampur 97 410.25 ~ — - — 440,25 
Kalikapur 98 347.13°° _ — 347.13 
Bolpur 99 1463.97 314.64 — 28.64 1807.25 
Bandgora 100‘ 1011.79 46.46 ~«— 10.32 1068.57 
Surtl 104 = 2011.53 — .. — 2011.53 
Syambati 67 —_— 109.16 = 167.51 _— 267.67 
uaaecenba ded : — _— 58.73 196.26 — 254,99 


Source : “Land Settlement Otic, “Revisional Settlement Records, 
Government of West ‘Bengal, 1954-62. 


With the abolition of the Union Boards, the areas outside 
the municipality have been incorporated in one or the other 
of the Anchal Panchayats and the municipality retains the 

area shown here. 
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. Growth of population in the different ‘mauzas’ listed 


above is indicated in the following table : 


Table 3) : Population growth in different ‘mauza’s of the Bolpur 
area. ‘ 


97-100 increase 
decrease e 

ag 2 3 4 6) (6) 7” 8 @) dd) 
number — ‘ 
of houses 15 75 163 719 332 — 44 — 20 
in 1851 : : 
year] 
population 


urban — — _ — 23355 
25812 4©57.3 4533 «540 364 


presesved in the Record Room of the Collectorate Office 
at Suri. 

(ii) Population figures for 1901 and 1911 obtained from census 
record for each village kept in the library of the District 
Collector, Birbhum, Suri. ° : js 

(iii) _ 1921 figures from published record of Census. ° 
‘@v) 1931 and 1941 figures from Office of the Local. Self- 
Government in District Collector’s office. 

(v) 1951, 1961 from published census volumes and from Census 
Office, Calcutta. 

* Figures with asterisks suggest some gap Or imperfection in 
the recogds. In°1911, figures for JL.100 are not available ; 
in 1941, the figure seems to be too low. 


Subject to the limitations and inadequacies of the figures, as 
stated in the note to the table, which make it difficult to as- 


JL.97 JL.98 JL.99 JL.100 totalof pc. JL.104 JL.67 JL.68. 


1901 — 916 3141 518 4575 — 1558 na na. 
1911 na. 1053 5132 “na. 6185* 35.2 176L° na. na, 
1921 - = _ — 5896* (—)* na ma. na. 
1931 178* 331 6656 2881 10046* 70.4* na. 389 93 
1941 2317 — 9903 1636* 13856*> 37.9* 2684 ma, na. 
1951: rural— 9 — — — 1614 “ 
urban— — _ — 14802 
a _ “1643 18.4 2953 172,18 
1961: rural—- — — — _ 2457 


as : 
‘Notes: (i) Figures for 1851 collected from Sherwill’s survey report 


certain the net increase in population within the area now 
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under ‘urban’ category, it is observed that JL.99, the core of 3 
the urban area, records a steep increase from 3141 to 9903 ; 


during the first four decades of the century. And -aggregate 
increase for the entire Bolpur area (JL.97 to 100) is also very 


high. A comparison of the population growth in the. ‘urban’ 


centre and in its rural hinterland during the six decades 
1901-1961 will be made in the next chapter. 


vil ‘ 


Apart from wholesale business in purchase and export of 
rice, the Bolpur town had practically no other business or 
industry before the First War. In the District Gazetteet of 
1910 we find a mention of weaving as an industry, among 
‘other places, in Bolpur also. In the contemporaryrecords of 
the decade,” some referencé to the export of hide, and hand 
pounding of tobacco-leaf is available. 

Rice milling, that now forms the core of the industrial 
activity of the ‘town, had its beginning, like other ‘tice towns’ 
of the district, practically from the end of the First War. This 
first phase of ‘industrialization’ synchronised with, and pre- 
sumably aided to some extent, an influx of population to the 
town during the decade 1921-31; subsequent growth, till 
1951, was comparatively sluggish. 

During the latter years of the Second War, the town had 
a brief spell of prosperity. Large-scale procurement of rice 
by the government during the dark years of 1942-43 through 
rice-mills and purchasing agents, followed by a hasty 
expenditure on the construction of an air-strip nearby—a 
scheme abandoned half-way after pumping in a huge amount 
of money into the local economy—showed signs of bringing 
to an end the comparatively slow cSroNte of the population of 
the town. 


24 “Finer cloths, such as twill, table cloths, ‘pardah’s, bed sheets, and clot: for 
coats and shirts are made at Bolpur, Dubrajpur, Karidhya, Tantipara, and 
Alunda.” “L. S. S. O. Malley, District Gazetteer, Birbhum 1910, p. 76. 

25 In ‘Birbhum Barta’ (6. 8. 1910) there is mention of trade in hide and skin in ‘the 
town. According to Dr.B. D. Sarkar, anold resident of the Surul village, 
there was, at this period, considerable trade in tobacco-leaf; after being 
imported from other states, it was hand-pounded, processed and sold in othdr 
markets. 
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Partition and Independence introduced far-reaching 
changes in the economy and the life of the town. As the 
Sahibganj Loop line became the main line of communication 
with the northern part of West Bengal and Assam after patti- 
tion, the Bolpur station became prominent. Electricity from” ve 
Masanjore and from the D. V. C. brought to the doors of the 
urban folk of Bolpur, a facility hitherto enjoyed only by the , 3 
residents of Visva Bharati. Metalled roads within: the 
town and from the fown to other places led to ‘better and 
faster communications. The mostimportant factor that practi- f 
cally changed the face of the district, and also that of Bolpur, 
was the construction of irrigation canals.” Influx of a large 
number of East Pakistan refugees, like the Huguenots in 
Britain, infused a new tone in the life of the town and adjoin- 
ing places. As in the rest of the country and as especially in 
truncated Bengal, developmental activities of the Government 
took a new turn with the Second Plan and had their impact 
felton Bolpur also. Educational facilities: and’ medical 
services were extended, and the second pliase of “ndustriali- 
zation’ startéd with the establishment of several single-huller 
husking machines, and other sundry ‘industries’. Ancillary 
industries like automobile repairs, bakery, brick-making, etc., 
extensive building construction, as well as services like 
cinema or cycle rickshaws, allcame in quick succession in the 
years following Independence. Large scale exploration for 
mineral oil deposits in the Gangetic Plain of West Bengal, 
which brought the exploration party to a village nearby, 
raised the hope, in,the latter part of fifties, of Bolpur turning 
into an ‘oil town’. And, with the opening of the bridge 
across the river Ajoy near Tlambazar, which ripped lower 
Birbhum out of its isolation, Bolpur entered a new phase of 
development ; a road connection with Calcutta was estab- 


Q 


—+—— — 
26 Even before 1941, when Aprivate company started supplying electricity to 
Santiniketan (Table 4.7 of District Hand Book, 1951, p. 117and Birbhum 
Barta, 3-11-41) the Institutiop had its own electric supply arrangement. 
27 Length of main canals of the Mor project, within the Birbhum district, is more 
than 140 miles, and distributaries exceed 1000 miles. Irrigated area within 
9 Bolpur PS increased from 24846 acres during the last settlement (1924-32) to 
37707 acres at the time of the Revised Settlement (1954-62). 
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lished, and the link with Durgapur-Asansol Industrial Belt 
became increasingly close. ; 
“ Ix eg 

Consistently with the contrasts that characterise urban life 
everywhere, Bolpur of today is undoubtedly quite era 
from what it was about three decades back. 

There is the predominance of thatched mud-houses, win- 
ding lanes, seasonal epidemics, and acute scarcity of water. 
With a stagnant local revenue, the municipality, considered 
by the government to bea ‘rural municipality’, found it diffi- 
cult to obtain necessary loan from the government even as 
late as 1962 for construction of its water-supply works. 
Street watering is a thing unknown except during the three 
days of the Anniversary Celebrations of Visva-Bharati when 
usually the Prime Minister of India visits Santiniketan. 

On the other hand, one hardly fails to see the change 
as one passes through the main thoroughfare of the town. 
As trucks, jeeps, some hundreds of cycle-rickshaws, 
bullock-carts, cycles and pedestrians jostle along. the 
narrow strip of tarred road issuing out, of the station and 
branching off in four directions, one is inclined to think that 
a new life is pulsating in the hub of the town. Electricity has 
replaced the traditional kerosene lantern, petromax and car- 
bide lantern; shops are decorated with fluorescent lights, fans 
-and illuminated advertisements. - Telephones, now more than 
three hundred in number, find place not only in business 
houses and shops but also in schools, colleges and private 
houses. Better roads to the town have made the‘rural people 
more conscious of the comforts of life now available at a price 
they can afford. Day-labourers, going out for the day’s work 
to anearby village or to the town, prefer a bus trip than 
plodding the whole distance. Educationabinstitutions are busy 
with their expansion programme ; state ‘exchequer is liberal 
in its grants for the new buildings, equipments, apparatus 
and books. This presents a strange contrast to the effort made 
‘some thirty years back, by a government official, to exert his 
_ influence on the local businessmen to raise a fund of Rs. 300 
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only for the Girls’ School. The new Degree College, 
with its spacious building and its scheme for further _ 
expansion to meet the growing demand for higher education, 
fills a big void in the cultural and educational field. , Basic 

o primary and higher secondary schools have kept up the 
record of ever increasing student roll. 

The only cinema-hall that has brushed aside the seasonal 
tent-hall of the earlier years, is the ‘mighty leVeller’. Situated 
at a point of vantages it has its full sway over the town and 
other nearby places alike. Here meet people from all direc- 
tions and from all classes of society, and undergo the same’ 
process of standardisation of taste asinall other towns. With 
a rise in population, there is already felt the need fora second 
cinema hall ; and this time it must be ait-conditioned.!. ! 
Village ‘yatras’ are ‘natutally less_-in demand these days : 
occasional visits of Calcutta’s theatrical troupes, which arouse 
immense enthusiasm, are preceded by elaborate preparations 
and wide publicity through loud-speakers saddled on rick- 
shaws and through posters and handbills. 

The influence of Visva-Bharati on the cultural life of our 
people is perhaps: more distinctly perceptible in Bolpur thanin 
any other place. Schools and the college have drawn liberally 
on the rich style of dance, drama and music of Visva—Bharati 
that has now been accepted almost universally by the people 
of our country. ,Close ties between the educational insti- ° 
tutions of Visva-Bharati and those of the town help trans- 
mitting the cultural influence of the university. 

Like the rest of the country, Bolpur has absorbed, perhaps 
with equal promptitude, the pattern of life in Calcutta. 
‘Sarbajanin Pujas’ (community worship), or most ‘of them, 
decorating the images of the Goddess Durga or Saraswati 
in the most ‘modern’ fashion, prefer blaring loud-speakers at 
the highest pitch; playing tunes which are invariably those of 
films: of Bombay - or other songs currently popular in 
’ Calcutta. 

Various Sd decals of the government are equally pre- 
oecupied with their developmental work. A new canal-town- 
ship has sprung up just to the north of Santiniketan ; railway 
authorities are proud of the nicely decorated and furnished . 
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station premises. . The Electricity Board has, to its credit, a 
steep rise in electricity consumption. If rice-husking and 
wheat-crushing machines are the largest group of (industrial) 
consumers, other ‘industrial’ consumers are there,—the saw 
" mills, the ice-cream factories, andthe printing press. The 
Forest Department, with its headquarters in a picturesque 
inspection bungalow of the traditional style in the midst of 
the Santhal village bordering the ‘Khowai’, has halted soil 
erosion, the curse of the local topograpkiy. Heavy construc- 
tional programme, on the other hand, brings in fresh inroads 
to the top-soil, hardly two feet deep, by encouraging collection, 
in spite of government ban, of ‘Kankar’, the lateritic pebbles. 
As visits to the town by top officials become more frequent, 
anew expensive Inspection Bungalow has sprung up near the 
older bungalow, now meant for the commercial travellers and 
officials of the lower rung ; naturally the old one now takes 
ona forlorn appearance. A ‘youth hostel’ has been cons- 
tructed, and @ foreign tourists’ bungalow is also complete ; 
both are situated on the only available stretch of land that is 
serving as the ‘lung’ of the town. ° 
The total picture is one of a vigorous growth ; and villages 
nearby get a share of it. Money circulation is evidently # 
quite high ; sheer wage payment for the Capital works in the % 
course of the last decade must, on the kasis of the Reserve @ 
Bank enquiry”, be in the neighbourhood ef a million rupees 4 
or even more. The Irrigation Department, by paying a com- ¥ 
pensation, at some places at last, at Rs. 1250 per acre of § 
paddy land*® has put in not quite in inconsiderable sum into 
the local, economy. The effect of the vast sums of money j 
brought i in by the university from State Exchequer and spent 4 
locally over years, is, to say the least, stupendous. The } 
, money allocated to the NES Block, Rs. 12,00,000 for five § 
/ years in an area of 129 square miles, has been absorbed { 
in the economy. The spending spree is evident in almost all . 


28 Reserve Bank of. Talla Bulletin, April 1960 
29 Agro-Economic Research Centre, Visva-Bharati ; “Sahajapur Villagé: Soxio- 
Economic Survey, 1956”. : 


30 Dr. Hashim Amir Ali, Environs of Tagore ( 1959 ) Seitstcal Society Eanes 4 
Indian Statistical Institute, p. 36, 
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shop counters. Luxury consumers, goods—frocks, blouses, 
and sarees of the latest fashion, bicycles, radios, equipments 


for ‘sanitary’ privies, foreign and indigenous liquors—all have 
a good market. Surplus money with the rural cultiyators 


vest in land and buildings in the town, while. some others 
enter into new business ventures in the urban area. 

With its annual budget exceeding several “million rupees, 
. spent locally for the whole range of services and commodities 
required to maintain and expand its institutions, Visva- 
Bharati, employing more than a thousand workers and having 
a few thousand students , is inevitably having a very signi- 
ficent influence on the locality. While some other towns 
nearby have a share of it, Bolpur undoubtedly is the largest 
beneficiary. Partly through its own scheme of colonisation 
in its own land, partly through its indirect influence on a large 
number of well-to-do persons, the uniyersity has brought near 
its campus a considerable number of settlers, who spend, like 
the university, a substantial amount of ‘imported’ money on 
all items beginning from laid and building materials to 
vegetables or laundry service. The cumulative effect of all 
this is inevitably reflected in the pattern of the life and 
economy of the town. 

It would be difficult to assess fully the impact of the 
aggregate expenditure of the university, and of its residents, 
and students, on the economy of the town, or for that matter, 
"on the way of life of the surrounding places coming under 
the pull of this growing institution. While the scope of the 
present study is confined to an analysis of the relationship of 
the town with the villages around it, the influence of the uni- 
versity would naturally get merged in the data analysed in 
the subsequent chapters. 

Like other towns in the proximity of a university, Bolpur 
owés its recent growth to Visva-Bharati. Simultaneously, 
other forces are 4t work—a large ‘command area’, a large 
number of rice mills, growing importance as a ‘focal point’, 
¥Yenue of several government offices, settlement on a large 
scale by the refugees of East Pakistan—all these have com- 
bined to expedite the growth of the population of the town. 


induces them to construct ‘pucca’ buildings ; some even in- ° 
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In the following chapters, we shall present and analyse | : 


seme of the aspects of the life and economy of the town. 
How far it is ‘ready’ for further expansion would largely 4 


dépend both on the people of the town and on the’ govern- a 
ment. Unlike big cities, which invariably have a cosmopoli-‘ q 
tan composition of population, Bolpur has a predominance q 


of people migrating from neighbouring regions.; as in similar 


other small ‘non-industrial’ towns, the characteristic features q 
of the people inhabiting the hinterland are largely reflected in @ 


the ‘urban’ life here also. 


The decade 1951-61 has made Bolpur slightly more q 
‘cosmopolitan’ but its social institutions and financial 
resources are as yet lagging behind to promote its planned ; 


growth. 


H CHAPTER III 


’ THE PEOPLE OF THE TOWN. 


the general growth pattern of population in the country, 
recorded an additionof more than nine thousand persons to 
its not very high figure of about sixteen thousand (i.e, an 
' increase’ of approximately 57 p. c.) and crossed over to size- 
group IIT (20000-49999 persons) from size-group IV (10000- 
19999 persons). 

Simultaneously the villages in the Rural Tract 10, cover- 
ing about 450 square miles around the town, registered an 
increase in population by more than 40 p.c. 

During the preceding five decades-( 1901-1951), when the 
Bolpur town absorbed about twelve thousand “persons over 
and above the meagre four thousand six hundred persons (ah 
increase of nearly 259 percent), comparative stagnation or 
decline of population of the surrounding rural areas raised 
the proportion of urban to total population of the region 
from less than 2 p. s. to more than 6 p. c. 

The rate of ‘urbahization’ was, in some of the preceding 
decades, higher than that during the decade 1951-61. 
During 1901-1911 for instance, the rural sector of the Bolpur 
Police Station area (PS area), covering 124 square miles 
around the town, had a decline in population by 3.4 p.c. The 
Rural Tract’ 10 itself (excluding the town) had an accretion 
of no more than 3. 1 percent, and the Bolpur town had an 
addition of 35.2 p.c. Urban population as percentage of 
total population of the Bolpur PS (including the town ) 
increased from 8.6 in 1901 to 11.7 in 1911 and that as 
p.c. ‘of the total population’ of the Rural Tract 10 ( including 
the town) also moved up from 2to2.5. The decade 


9j “.... ‘urban growth’ denotes the net population increase of towns and cities, 


while: ‘urbanization’ refers to the proportionate increase of the urban population i in 
relation to that of the total population in a given country...... UNE, 


Seminar Report, op. cit. p. 4, 


8 


During the decade 1951-1961, the Bolpur town, reflecting 
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1921-31 also witnessed considerable increase in the rate of ¥. 


urbanization. 
Relative growth rate during. the six decades since 1901 
is summarised in the following Table. 


Table (1): Population of Bolpur town and of the saccolintiag 
rural sector during 1901-1961. 


Population P. C. Urban population as p. c. of 
of townx ‘change Rural Tract 10, Bolpur PS (including 
year (including town) town) 
p.c. decennial p.c. decennial 
change change 
\ : in p.c. in p.c. 
(1) (2) 3) 4 6) ® - 
1901 4575 — 2.0 _ 8.6 —_ 
1911 6185 35.2 2.5 25.20 TG 36.0 
1921 5896 (—) 4.7 2.6 4.8 12.2 43° 
1931 10046 WA ° 4.2 63.1 16.1 32.0 
1941 13856 « 37.9. 5.4 27.1 20.4 26.7 
1951 16413 18.4 6.3 16.3 21.2 4.0 
1901-51 — 258.7 — 216.6 =: 146.6 
1961 25812 57.3 7.0 11.0 23.0 8.7 
1901-61 — 464.2 —_ 251.5 — 168-0 


» Population of Jurisdiction List Numbers (‘mauza’) 97-100 is taken : 


as ‘urban’ population. Municipal area (covering JL. Numbers 97, 98 


and larger parts of JL. 99 and 100) had a population of 14800 in 4 


1951 and 23355 in 1961. 
Figures for earlier years relate to the whole of JL. 97-100. 
Compiled from Census figures of respective years. 


During the decade 1921-31, when the district. population ; 
increased by more than 11 p.c., the Rural Tract 10 (exclud- j 
ing the town) had an addition of no more than 2.8 p.c. in 4 


its population ; and the rate of increase in the percentage 


of urban to total population of the region (col. 5) was the } 


highest. One of the PS areas of the Rural Tract 10, on the 
other hand, registered a decline in its‘ population to the 
extent of 19 p.c. - Over the six decades, urban population 


as p.c. of the total population of the entire Rural Tract 3 


10 increased at a much higher rate than that in respect of the 
rural sector of Bolpur PS only (cols. 5 and 7). . This 


: 
| 


| 


> in the books of the Registration Depattment confirm. that 
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suggests that migration from other PS areas of the Rural 

Tract 10 was quite substantial during the latter decades. 
Other sources like village papers of the Director of Land 

Records and Survey or the documents of land transactions 


during the first five decades of the present century, the 
largest pull of the town was on the villages of Rural Tract 10. 
These records also suggest that this migration was largely 
‘selective’. ‘Upper caste’ Hindus with their interests in 
agriculture as well as in non-agricultural occupations, estab- 
lished ‘urban wing’ of their families in Bolpur while re- 
taining land in their ancestral villages. This kept down, 
even in 1961; the proportion of scheduled castes and tribes 
to about 23 p. c. of urban population of Bolpur, while non- 
scheduled or ‘upper caste’ Hindus covered more than 73 p.c.y” 
of it. In the rural part of Bolpur PS on the other hand, 
the respective percentages were 46 and 36. é 
Immigration of traders or manual workers from other 
states of India was not quite high before 1951. Accord- 
ing to the. census of 195!, persons born in Birbhum 
district constituted more than 85 p.c. of the population of 
the urban centres of Birbhum. People born in other states of 
India accounted for no more than 2.7 p.c. of the total urban .- 
population. But,.at the same time, the records of the 
Partnership Registration Office’ and other sources confirm 


© ‘ 
.2 ‘India’s Urban Future’ op,’ cit,, pp. 122, 127, 134; UNESCO Seminar, op. cit., 
pp. 5, 12, 15, 26, 40. a 
From extensive notes taken from the record of sale/purchase of land in 
Bolpur Mauza in 1921,.1931, 1941 etc., interest inthe land at Bolpur’ by traders 
as well as by Brahmins of various nearby villages can be observed. Many of 
them declared themsglves in the documents as “By caste weaver, by profession 
‘zamindar’ or ‘trader’ ;” or ‘by caste’, ‘gandha-banik’ (i.e. dealer in spices ) or 
‘tamuli’ or ‘barui’ etc, This again confirms that larger number of people buying - 
jJand in Bolpur were, by caste, of the trading or business community. 
3° Excluding the 6 years’ records from September 1944 to December 1950, the 
remaining part of the records from 1932to 1964 March) of the Partnership 
Registration Office of the Government of West Bengal was examined {i.e., out of 
51000 entries,—which had no town-index,—about 42400 entries had to be gone’ 
through). By analysing the records which could be examined, it was seen that, 
o' from as early as 1890, immigrant businessmen, particularly from Rajasthan, - 
started business in the towns of Birbhum. Onesuch firm, with headquarters in 
Suri and branches in Bolpur (on the extreme south of the district ) and in Chatra 
(extreme north of the district) was the only Partnership firm trading in Bolpur 
almost upto 1930. Of the twelve firms of Bolpur brought under the purview of 
o the Partnership Act in 1938, as many as eleven were owned and controlled by 
traders of other states. Scrutiny of the advertisements appearing in the Bengali 
Py weekly ‘Birbhum Barta’ (published since 1904) and also local enquiries by thé 
author confirm that a large number of proprietory firms, qwned by immigrant 
businessmen, had been functioning in the town since 1880's, ¢ 
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that though the Bolpur town, like-many other small towns of; 
Bengal, had, before 1951, a limited number of immigrant 
merchants, their share in the local business was considerable. d 
: I. ‘ 
Continued influx’of people from East Bengal and also from } 
other states of India during 1951-61 brought about a substan- 4 
tial change in “the composition of the population of Bolpur ¥ 
- as well as of other towns of. Birbhtm. The proportion 4 
of Birbhum-born population residing in the towns of the § 
district declined from 85.2 p.c. in 1951 to 70.6 p.c. in 1961 
For the Bolpur town the proportion in 1961 was even 
slightly lower at 69.9 p.c. Simultaneously, proportion of 
people born in other districts of West Bengal and living in 
the urban centres of the district rose appreciably during 
the decade. Persons born in other states of India also 3 
formed as high a Proportion as about 9 p.c. in 1961 as § 
against only 2:7 p.c. in 1951. 
Of.the total population of Bolpur town in 1961, those 3 
‘born in other districts of West Bengal constituted 114 p.c. 
Immigrants from other states of India accounted for 10.9. pc. 
and those ‘born in other countries’ (mostly from East 
Pakistan) formed the remaining 7.8 p.c. ef the residents of 
the town born outside the district. ¢ a 
.. Villages im the Rural Tract "10 on the «other hand, like 4 
the rest of the district, rétained at both ends of the decade, 4 
as the Table 2 shows, a very high. proportion of persons 3 
born within the district or ‘born in the place of enumera- 4 
tion’. Within the rural sector of Bolpur PS, however, 4 
which absorbed a larger part of the immigrants seeking . 
employment in the town, the proportion of population 4 
.Gn 1961) ‘born in the place of enumeration’ remained lower j 
( 67.8 p.c. ) than in ‘the entire rural sector of Rural Tract 1 
" 10 (72.1 p.c.)}* : ; 


‘4 Census, 1961 West Bengal, Part I-A, Book (i): pp; 157, 285, 347, 
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s of "Table (2): Population :by place of birth,-Birbhum District and 
ant Bolpur PS. 1951, 1961. i 
ble. (figures in p.c.) ] 
ae Birbhum Rural Tract Bolpur towns of Bolpur © . | 


Population by 15S! 196i 10 (exclud- PS {Birbhum town , 
place of birth ing town) (rural) 1951 1961 1961 : 


om 1951 1961 1961 : | 
ay Oo 2 8 © © © OM. ® OL - | 
pur born in place ; 
lon, of enumera- ® : I 
ihe “ tion —~ — — Pl 68 — S41 566 

61 born __else- ; : e i 

ee where in Bir- 

fen - Bhum _— - 18.2 20.1 — - 16.5 13.3 

of ii. born in Bir- ; ; . | 
m * bhum 92.4 90.9° 91.9 90.3 87.9 85.2 706 69.9 

ing iv. born in other ‘ *. ! 
Iso districts of W. 


Bengal 340044 5.7 65 48 3.6 11.3 11.4 


born in other : , i 
states of India 3.1 2.8 2.2 1.40 3.2 27° 8.9 10.9 


‘vi. born in other : : 7 
countries ° 14 16 08 15 40 8.5, 9.0 78 | 


vii. unclassifiable — 0.3 — 0.3 © O1 _ 0.2 wom . th 


Cc, 

PS ac ee ee 
ast total 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 i 
of » According to Table,1.9 and Table 1.25 D(IV) of District Handbook, " 


Birbhim 1951, intra-district migration of about 1400 persons 


from places beyond Rural Tract 10 has been merged in the figure 

le. shown in item (iii). If adjusted, the exact percentage would be 91.3. 
y 

ns Like the other towns of the district, Bolpur also 


had some heterogeneity of its inhabitants during this - 
decade. Immigrants from East Pakistan, many of whom 
were considered as no more than ‘refugees’ at the time 
of 1951 census, became an integral part of the economy ' 
of the town by the end of the decade, and fresh immigrants , 
settled in and around the town during the period. Businéss- : 
mer? and manual labourers; both from the urban and rural dr 
sectors of: other states of India, also came to the town in < I 
larger numbers ; so also came permanent or semi-permanent 
ithmigrants from other districts of West Bengal. 

® In the absence of separate figures of 1951 for the five 
towns of Birbhum relating to place of birth, the following , 
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table for Bolpur has been prepared from consolidated figures 
of 1951 for all the towns of the district. Local enquiries 
and other evidences confirm that the change observed in the 
. following table largely reflects the ‘actual pattern of change. 
in the composition of population in the town during the ‘ 
decade. 


Table (2) :, Population of Bolpur town classified by zine of 
. birth : 1951, 1961. 


a 


1951 .- 1961 in- p.c. 
Population by » number p.c.of number p.c.of creasein  in- 
place of birth total total number crease 
(D (2) @) () 6) (6) 1) - 
born in place of . 4 : 


‘ enumeration 9930 67.1 -13230 56.6 3300 33,2 


born elsewhere in , 
the district 2670 18,1 3105 13,3 435 16.3 


born in Birbhum. 12600 . 85.2 16335 69.9 3735 29.6 


born in other dis++ ‘ 
tricts of W. Bengal 500 3,6 2657 11.4 2157 431.4 


born in other states 6 ; 
of India 400' 2.7. 2540 10.9 — 2140 535.0 | 

born in other ia Ar : 
countries 1300 8.5 1823 78 523 40.2 

total population 14800 100.0 23355 100.0 8555 57.8 


Note: Figures for 1951 are based on figures applicable to the five urban 
centres of Birbhum (Urban Tract 30 according to District Hand- 
book, 1951). Table 1.25 D (IV) of the Handbook shows that out ‘3 
of 68993 persons in the said urban centres, total Birbhum-born } 
persons numbered 58804 and those born if: these urban centres 

. numbered 55441. : 

In addition to 1874 persons born in other states of India, there 

were 5785 persons (3104 males, 2681 females) who were born in 

Pakistan, 
Pakistan-born population figure for-1961 does not take into account 
the children born, after 1951, to parents immigrating from Pakistan, 
In absence of figures regarding age-composition of the ‘Pakistan-born’ , 
people in 1961 anid the sex-ratio among the children born during 
1951-61 to the migrating families, the sex-ratio amongst this group 
of people, as obtained from Census records, has been accepted 
See West Bengal Census 1961, Ibid ; pp. 86, 164, 284, 368, 372 
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Compared with an increase in total population by 57.8 p.c., 
-. increase of Birbhum-born people was to the extent of 29.6 
p.c. only, While this group continued to cover a considerably 
high proportion of the total population of the town, its, share 
>in 1961 appreciably declined and that of persons coming from 
| other districts of West Bengal, or from othet states of India 
. increased ‘by a large proportion. 


for assigning an elefhent of ‘urbanity’ to any population 
centre—has played its role in changing the pattern of the 
economy of the Bolpur town during the decade 1951-61. 


m0 


Like the rest of West Bengal, the district of Birbhum also 
registered a decline in the ratio of female to male population 
during the six decades 1901-61. Along with this general 
decline, sex-ratio in the urban sector of West Bengal moved 
up from 652°females per 1000 males in 1901 to* 701 in 1961 
(increase in the ratio by 7.5 p.c.) and that in the rural sector 
came down from 994 to 943 (decline in the ratio by 5.2’ p.c.), 


during the six decades. . 

Bolpur—not a ‘town’ i in 1901, but already gathering around 
it the characteristics of a trading centre—showed in that year 
a much lower sex-ratio than what prevailed in the only urban 


the other hand, most of the hitherto prosperous villages in 
the immediate vicinity of Bolpur retained a considerably high 
sex-ratio. The ‘pull’ of the commercial centre on the male 
folk of the neighbouring villages is partly reflected in this 
pattern of the distribution of male and female population of 
the region. 

In the following table, ‘the sex-ratio of Bolpur town and 
of a few other villages nearby i in 1901, is shown. 


oe 


This ‘population mix’—though not an aioli criterion * 


Overall sex-ratio for the state changed from 945 to 878 - 


2 


centre of the district (Suri, the district headquarters), On - 
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Table (4): Séx-ratio in Bolpur and in some neighbouring villages j 


, 


in 1901. 

total females -_ Hindu popullitions_ 

place ~ popula- per 1000 __ total male . female“ 4 

tion males ; ; : 
() E (2) (3) 4) @ - © 
Bolpur (JL..97-100) “- 4575 7Al: 4147 2366 1781 
Sural , — 1558 1085 1587 737 ~«. ~=«800 
Supur 7 1054-1116 - 1028 - 484 544 
Raipur . 1436 1134 1436 673... 763 
Chandanpur 499 1070 499 241” «258 
Dwarkanathpur 675 1150 361 “164 . 197 
Kankutia 1061 1029 1031 512 519 
Purusottampur 516 1115 516 244 272 
Tlambazar 2091 ° 1142 2050 954 1096 
Ahmadpur** ~~ 1208 853 1183 629 554 
Sainthia** 3551, 813 3158 1724 1434 


x 
* Village census papers , from which these figures have been collected, 4 
show male/female population of Hindus, Muslims, and ‘Anifnists’ | 
separately ; sex-ratio for the entire population and that for the pre- 4 
dominant section of the population are almost similar. g 
** These are the ‘market centres’ along the railway line, north of Bolpur. @ 
Here, again, the sex-ratio is seen to be similar to that i in pee For -@ 
Sainithia, figures relate to the year 1911. 3 
In 1911, Bolpur had -6185 inhabitants and the sex ratio was 738. | 
Hindu population was, 5294. (3050 m ; 2244f; ratio 735). Muslim 4 
population, 711 (398 m; 313 f; ratio 778). Ahmadpur had -1393 
‘ persons in 1911 and thee « sex-ratio was 835. é > 


Consisting largely of people shifting their venue of work § 

from nearby villages, Bolpur had, in 1901, 2628 males out ofa 4 

_ total population of 4575. In 1911, there were 3558 males: j 

out of a total population of 6185; the sex-ratio actually $ 
declined over the decade. For many of , the male residents 

of Bolpur, however, the migration was, as we have observed 
earlier, only partial. : 


: Over the years, as people from places beyond the q 
- immediate vicinity of Bolpur came in larger number, sex- ] 


"h 6 * 
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ratio for different groups of immigrants varied considerably, 

‘and the ‘local’ population or the population with Bengali as 

its mother - language later Tuan a larger sex-ratio. 

(Table 11). , 

The following table indicates the change in the sex-ratio 

of Bolpur as well as of other urban centres of the district 

during 1901-1961. a 

Table (5): Number of females per 1000.malesin Bolpur and 
othe? urban centres of Birbhum, and in rural/urban 
sectors of the district, 1901-1961. 


towus of Birbhum district 
year’ Suri- Ram Bol- Sain- Dub- Nal- rural urban _ total/ 
: purhat pur thia -rajpur hati average 
@) 2) GB) 4) (5) 16) -(7)—(8)—S—i9)~S*=«( LOY 
1901 . 848 — a — — — 1031 848 1029 
1911 861-775 738 = 813 885 927 1019 861 1017 
1921. 854 829 78 — —  — 1009. 825 1004 
= 1931 791 804 - -— —, — 101@ 798 1005 
d, 1941 856 842 839 817 993 — 1008 861 999 
i 1951. 829 829 848 86818 => 944 _ 984 851 974 
e- 1961 809 831 832 846 935 = 856 984 844 973 
p.c, ; : 
change 
he inratio-46 —+1223 — ~~ — ~46 -05 -5,5 


Note: In 1901, 1911, "Suri was- the only ‘town’ ; in 1921, Bolpur and 
: Rampurhat were included ; Bolpur was later excluded in 1931. 
During 1941, 1951, there were fiye towns and in 1961; six towns. 


Suri, the administrative centre of the. district, with its 
larger number of public servants, pleaders etc., had a much 
higher sex ratio in the earlier decades as compared to Bolpur. 
Extension of business activities dnd state-sponsored con- 
struction works in Suri in later years evidently brought in 
some immigrants without families but the decline in the ratio 
is.seen to be more oxless at par with the general decline in 


ee ee: 


change of sex-ratio as observed in Bolpur and Rampurhat 
(the ‘railway town’ of the district ), is reflected, somewhat 
remotely, in the smaller town of Sainthia. Nalhati, enlisted 

as anon-municipal town in -the census of 1961, displays,—of. 


the sex ratio of thee district. The. broad similarity in the . 
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course with a ‘higher sex-ratio than the average for urban. 


centres —a decline in the proportion of females during 1911. 
and 1961. Dubrajpur, which has suffered a setback in 4 
its growth of population in recent decades, and still ‘continues 4 
to have a much larger proportion of its workers in Primary’ 3 3 
Sector occupations than what prevails in the other towns 4 
of the district, manifests a pattern of sex-ratio considerably # 


different from that in other urban centres of the district. 


Side by side with the rise in the sex ratio of Bolpur town | 
during the decades 1901-61, that in the rural sector of Bolpur 4 


PS, as in the rest of the district or of the state, continued to 4 
an 4 


‘decline. The following table shows that the earlier gap. 
between rural and urban sex-ratio was considerably reduced . 4 
by 1961. q 

Table (6): Rural and urban, sex-ratio in Bolpur PS area and § 

‘ in the district, 1901/1911 and 1951/61. 4 

* district Bolpur PS area : 
year females yer 1000 males ratio of females per 1000males ratio of 5 
tural urban 3:2 rural urban 6:5 
a —— TD PA > 
1) Q oO @, QO 6 om 
1901 1031 848 0.822 1040 TAL 0.712 “4 
1911. + 1019 861 0.845 1022 738 0.722 
1951 ? 984 851 0.865 979 848 0.866 
1961 984 844° (0.858 962 832 0.865 
p.c. change a. oe -.*. * 
in ratio 
1901-1961 —4.6 —0.5 _ -7.5 +123 


Source : Census Reports. ° 


Taking the rural arid urban sectors of Sota PS together, 4 
female proportion came down, during the sixty-year. period, 4 
from 994 to 933: Corresponding figures for the entire 3 
district were 1029 and 973. The proportion of females .: 
in the population of Bolpur town over the period is thus 4 


found to be quite high although the, ratio in 1961 stood 
below the average a0 the-six urban centres of the district. 


; ‘Ww, 


- c 
In the following table, we come across some broad indi- | 


_ cations about the sex-ratio among the ‘non-scheduled’ or 


Hf : 
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‘upper caste’ Hindus, the scheduled castes/tribes and the 
Muslims. 


Table (7): Sex-ratio amongst non-scheduled Hindus, scheduled 


castes and tribes, and Muslims : 1951-1961. fe 
[females per 1000 males] * 


i 
population _— district urban centres Rural Tract 10 Bolpur Bolpur 


groups 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961, Ps (tural) town 
: 1961 1961 


d) @ GB @ 6) © (8) (9) 
total/average 974 973 851 844 987 984 962 832 


non-scheduled P 
» Hindus 947 944 724 784 972 = 983 898 - 808 
scheduled 
caste | 972 984 1088 1064 971 962 971 1190 
scheduled 


tribe 1049 1001 2065» 878° 1003 997 993 618 
Muslims 991 997 848- 926 1022 1005 1128 83* 

Note: Rural Tract 10 excludes Bolpur town. 

* Scheduled tribes’ ratio in 1951 in urban centres*seems to indicate a 
temporary migration at the time of enumeration. Census of 1961 
shows that’out of 862 Muslims in Bolpur town, only 66 were females ; 
thisefigure, while used in the present study, seems to call for further 
scrutiny. . 


Without referring here in detail to the long-term growth 
rate of the various’broad social-groups since 1881,” it may be 
inferred from thé figures in the above table that the ‘caste 
Hindus’ or the ‘non-scheduled Hindus’—engaged “by tradi- 
tion and social custom in intellectual work or as cultivating 


2 


+ 
5 According,to the census of 1881, Hindu population in the district declined from 
79.8 p.c. of totalto 77-4 p.c during 1872-1881. During 1881-1931 Muslim 
population of the district increased from 164600 to 252900 (increase of 53.5 p.c.) 
and Hindu population (including schitduled castes but excluding ‘animists’ or 
scheduled tribes) increased from 615300 to 636400 (increase of 3.4 p.c. ). Most 
of the ‘schduled caste” people had, during 1872-1931, eitheran almost static or a 
or declining population., * 

Total population of the district during 1881-1961 increased by 82 p.c. 
Muslim population Shcreased during this period by 142.7 p.c. Hindus and ‘animists’ 
together increased by 65.7 p.c,. During the decade 1951-1961 when district popula- 
tion increased by 35.5 p.c., Muslim population increased by 39.4 p.c. and the pro- 
portion of this group amongst the total population of the district moved up from 
26.9 p.c. to 27.6 p.c. Vide Census, W. B. 1961 vols XVI, Part, J-A, Book Gi), op 
cit. pp. 221-223. 
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agricultural classes, artisans and .petty traders”,® —have a 
much smaller proportion of females than the other groups. 
The ‘scheduled castes’ and ‘scheduled tribes’ consisting of 
widely divergent and heterogeneous mixture of castes, sub- 
castes, and tribes, and belonging, by a broad generalisation, 
to “labouring class” or to some extent to “petty artisans”,’ — 
form more than a third of the population of the district. 
Largely due to immigration, ‘scheduled tribe’ people have in- 
creased considerably in number during the eight decades 
1881-1961. ; 

‘Scheduled caste’ people, on the other hand, reduced consi- 
derably in number during 1881-1931 due partly to conversion 
to Islam and partly to low vitality, maintained a stagnant 
growth. Muslims, increased in number, since 1881, at a much 
faster rate. : 

Rataining the broad characteristics of the composition of 
the population of the district, the town of Bolpur, according 
to the census of 1961, had 4 predominance of ‘non-scheduled’ 
Hindus. In the Table 8 (page 51) the sex-ratio .of different 
social/religious groups, as well as their relative proportions, 
are shown. 


c 

6 B.B. Mukherji, Settlement Officer, “Final Report on the Survey and Setilement 
Operations In the District of Birbhum, 1924-32", p. 13. 

7 ‘Ibid, p.14. 

8 Inprevious census enumerations Santals predominated in the ‘animists’ group. 
In later years, particularly from 1941, when separate enumeration of scheduled 
tribes and castes was made, Hindus, in census classification, included those who 

‘ were animists in previous years’ census, 

There were in 1872, about 6954 Santals in the distTict. According to census 
of 1881 there were 14898 Santals of whom 14172 were ‘animists? and 726 Hindus. 
In 1911, outof 56C87 Santals, 3508 were ‘animists’ and the rest Hindus. In 
1921, there were 57180 Santals of whom 423 only were Hindus and the rest 
‘animists’. In 1931, there were 64079 Santals, amongst whom 8559 were 
‘Hindus’. In 1951, there were 78440 Santals; amongst these, persons belonging 
to ‘tribal’ religion, were 4661 ; remaining, 73779 were included amongst ‘Hindus’. 
See : Census 1951, A. mitra. The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal; Ceiisus 
1961, Volume XVI, Part V-A (ii), Tables on Scheduled Tribes ; Nabendu Datta 
Majumdar, ‘The Santal: A Study in Culture Change’ (Department of Anthro- 
pology, Govt, of India ; 1956.) 
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Table (8) : Sex-ratio amongst and proportion of different social/ 
religious groups of the population of Bolpur town: 
1961. 


D 
* population district Rural Bolpur total p.c. male fe- female per 


group total urban Tract PS . male 1000 male 
: centres 10 (rural) .0 
_ (ly) 2 3) @ © © M 8 @ (od) 
non schedu- le 
led Hindus 35.6 646 39.0 36.1 17049 73.0 9379. 7670 808 
scheduled 

castes 29.1 21.4 268 25.1 5003 21.4 2287 2721 1190 

* scheduled ; 

tribes 74 14 87 20.9 369 16 228 141 618 
Muslims 27.7 11.3 25.4 17.8 862 3.7 796 66 83 


Buddhist/ 
Christians 
and others 0.2 13 O1 O12 - 67° 0.3 57 10 


“total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 23355_ 100.0 12747 10608 832 12747 10608 832 


eS gaates t (Census 1961. ° 


Compared to the other urban centres of the district, Bolpur 
has a large proportion ofnon-scheduled Hindus (646 p.c. and 
73 p.c. respectively.) Scheduled castes have the same propor- 
tion-in Bolpur town.as in the totalurban sector. On the other 
hand, scheduled tribes, mainly Santals, have a much higher 
concentration in the ‘rural sector of Bolpur PS than in the 
Rural Tract 10 orin the district. Muslims, again, with a rela- 
tively low proportion in the rural region around Bolpur have, 
unlike the scheduled tribe people, a substantially high .con- 
centration in the Rural Tract 10. 

These variations in the composition of different social/ 
religious groups in and around the town naturally have, 
as it will be observed later, considerable impact on the eco- 
nomic and social relationship of the town with the villages 
inits hinterland. ° 

With a sex ratio almost similar to or slightly below the 
average in the district, and so.also in the Rural Tract 10, the 
scheduled caste people have a conspicuously high female 
proportion in Bolpur town as well as in other towns of the 


p.c. of total population in population in Bolpur town | 
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district (Table 7).° This obviously ‘reflects a part of the 
economic distress that is common with this socially disinte- 
grated class. : : ¢ 


Of the various social and economic forces leading to the 4 
concentration of females of this group in the towns, employ- ¥ 
ment opportunities in the towns, or rather, absence of the # 
same in the villages, may be one."° 


Widowhood and consequent disappearance of any social 
obligation amongst neighbours, or experience of various 
forms of social injustices often compel a large number of 
destitute ‘scheduled caste’ women to move to the less con- § 
genial life in the towns. ; 


Vv 


According:to the census of 1961, out of every 100 persons j 
that migrated to the towns of West Bengal from the rural J 
areas of India, only 43 came from within the state, out of j 
whom 19 were accounted for by the rural areas of the district § 
in which the town was situated and 24 crossed over from 


other districts of the state." ‘ 
Classification of the population by place of birth and sex q 


indicates considerable variations amongst’ different sections % 
of the people congregated in the Bolpur town. [Table 9, p. 53] 4 


« 
« 


9 Vide W.B. Census 1961, Part I-A, Book (ii), p. 50. 4 
10 Out of 779 female workers, according to 1961 census, 287 were housekeeper, cock; 4 
maid ete. Apart from the possibility of widows of different castes leaving the j 
villages for some livelihood in the town, there was and stiilis, as occassional § 
reports in the weekly, ‘Birbhum Barta’ indicate, enough scope for “rootless women 
to earn a living in the towns which, though a common phenomenon in all urbang 
centres, does not usually figure in census enumeration of occupations, 
Vide W.B. Census 1961, Part I-A, Book (si), op cit: pp. 326, 340, 344, 358. $60, 435. 
41 According to 1961 Census [Part 1-A. Book (i); pp- £285, 326] out of 410,550 immi- 
grants from the rural areas of the same districts to the urban areas, the share of 
the towns of Birbhum was to the extent of 13695 only. Correspending figures 
for the State and the district in respect of rural immigrants from other distcicts 
of West Bengal to towns were 506, 594 and 6940. As regards rural immigrantsJ 
from other states to urban centres of West Bengal, respective figures for ‘the dated 
and the district were 11,96,035 and 7043. & 
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Table (9): Male and female population of Bolpur town classi- 
fied by place of birth: 1961. 


a) Bolpur town females per 1000 males 
q 7° born in males females females Rural Bolpur.Urban | 
ie no. pc. no. p.c. per 1000 Tract PS Bir- 
[- males 10 Rural bhum 
Le : 

(1) 2 8 @ © (6) mM: ® © 

I. place of enu- ° 

al meration 7037 55.2 6193 58.5 880 673 679 = 94. 
18 IJ. elsewhere in 
of Birbhum: 


—rural 1448 114 1045 9.8 722 3683 3000 1009 
—urban 448 3.5 164 15 366 1784 =. 2170 1180 


Subtotal (II) 1896 14.9 1209 11.3 638 3645 2981 1038 


IIL. other districts 

* _ of West Bengal . 
—rural 956 7.5 760 7.2 772 3047, = 2227 583 
—urban 320 2.5 621 58 °1940 1232 1021 839 


ee 
Subtotal (11)? 1276 10.0 1381 13.0. 1082 2822 1875 674 
eee eee eee 


IV. other states 
of India 


—rural 1119 088 894 84 799 707 734 742 
—urban 378 °2.9 149 1.4 394 1298 1230 954 


1S Subtotal (IV) 1497° 11.7 1043 9.8 697 768 795 784 
3] V. other countries 
— Pakistan 1005 7.9 782 7.4 778 976 968 467 
— others 36°03 J oo %. oo xe oe 
ok, Subtotal (V) "7041 82 782 7:4 751 962 958, 397 
th rth Oi neon 
nal total/average 12747 100.0 10608 1000 832 .984 962 844 


Notes: Total male population from other countries in Rural Tract 10, 
Bolpur PS (rural) and Birbhum urban centres, 74, 55 and 1030 


= respectively. Numbet being small, sex-ratio is not quoted. 

2 of Aggregate population (i) born in Birbhum, (ii) born in other 
res districts of West Bengal and in (iii) Pakistan and residing in 
icts ” 7 Bolpur town : total 20779,males 11214, females 9565 ; sex ratio, 
ad 6 362 (Also see Table (11): Mother language). Vide Census, W.B. 


1961, Part I-A, Book (i) op cit. pp. 157, 286, 349-353. 
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Excepting in the case of a very insignificant group, female y 
proportion amongst all categories of residents in Bolpur is #f 
seen to be quite below the general average (832) and of course 4% 

. the ayerage for the group living in the place of enumeration @ 
(880). Because of large-scale migration of females from their 4 
place of birth after marriage, the rural sector indicates a wide § 


gap in the two sets of ratio shown under category no. (I) on 


the one hand (born.in the place of enumeration) and in cate- i 
gory nos. (II) and (IIE) on the other. “Bolpur town, though 4 


reflecting the pattern of sex-ratio in the urban sector of the 
district, manifests less marked variations in the ratio amongst 
different categories of inhabitants. Referring to the age-cbm- 
position. of the females of the town’? and making allowances 


for the handful of female employment in the Girls’ School or 4 


in the hospital of the town, it is observed that while the loca- 
tion of the town at the edge of the district facilitates to some 
extent social intercourse with the rural sector across the 


. district, the general pattern of social contacts inclines in 


favour of intra-town and inter-town matrimonial relation- 
ship.’ ‘ . 

Partly due to better roads and faster means of communi- 
cation in recent years, the usual factors that caused permanent 


or semi-permanent migration to the urban centres from 


neighbouring villages during the earlier‘ decades, have not 
led to a particularly large shift of male‘ population- from 
the rural sector of Birbhum or of some other districts of West 
Bengal. During the decade 1951-61 an addition of 
nearly 100,000 persons ‘to the population. of the villages in 
Rural Tract.10 (from 2,45,000 to 3,45,000, i.e., an increase of 
40.6 p.c.) or that of alittle over 25,000 (+ 41.1 p.c.)in therural 
part of Bolpur PS,took place. Compared with these figures, 

the number of male residents of the town enumerated as 


“born elsewhere in the rural sector of Birbhum’ (1448 persons, 


o 


Ne ee 
12 Inaddition to 1720 females in the age-group 0-5, there were 4578 females in the 


age-group 6-24. Early marriage being the general practice, it is presumed that « 
large number of these 6298 females of the town were married. 

13 ‘India’s Urban Future’ op. cit , p. 120; West Bengal Census 1951, Vol. VI, Part 
I--A, op. cit., pp. 294-300. 1961, Part 1-A (i), pp, 321-323, 337, 341. 


Future’, op 
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forming 11.4. p.c. of urban male population), was undoubt- 


_ edly low. On the other hand, as the following comparison * 
5 with the entire urban sector of the district indicates, male 
1 immigrants from other states of India formed a larger- pro- 
C ‘portion of the population in Bolpur town. 
- Tablé (10) : Population of Bolpur born in other places of Birbhum, 
L ‘ other districts of West Bengal and other ‘states of India, 
1961. . 
Population of - 
‘ Poplation - urban centres of the Bolpur town 
by place district males p.c. of total 
of birth males _p.c. of total population 
; population 
(1) (2) @) @ - 
born elsewhere in 
Birbhum and * 
other districts of 7 
West Bengal = 
- rural, 11201 20.5 2404 18.9 
- urban 3801 7.0 768 6.0 
15002 27.5 3172 24.9 
other states 
- rural o 4043 TA 1119 8.8 
- urban » 1007 1.8 378 2.9 
+» 5050 9.2 1497 11.7 
total 100.0 100.0 : 
Source : Census Reports. , > 


Rural male immigrants from places within West Betigal. are 
seen to be lower in Bolpur than in the total urban sector of 
Birbhum. Even urban male immigrants forma smaller per- 
centage of the total intra-state male immigrants of the town. 
On the other hand, with incréasing business opportunities, 
permanent or semi-pegmanent' residence of both urban and 
tural male immigrants from ‘other states to Bolpur town is 
higher than that in the entire urban sector of the district: 


ee et 
1%. West Bengal Census 1951, vol.VI,part I-A, op cit p. 294, and ‘India’s Urban 
Future’, op.cit p. 29 ; 1961 Census, W. B. Part I-A (i) Pp. 326-327, 340, 
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Among those residents of the town who were enume 
rated in 1961 (Table9) as ‘born in Birbhum’, in ‘other district 
of West Bengal’ and ‘in East Pakistan’ -(20,779 persons, i,,4 
89 p.c. of total population) there were, as the following table4 


indicates, about a thousand persons who had their mother § 
language other than Bengali. 


Table (11) : Mother language of the residents of Bolpur town : 1961.9 


Bolpur town ¢ Bolpur PS : Birbhum:4 


language total male female females per rural urban 
persons 1000 males persons persons 
a) @ GQ) (4) () (6) M4 
i, total 23355 12747 10608 832 88595 100769 4 
(100) (100) (100) g 
ii, Bengali 19850 10537 ~~ 9313 884 68301 84076 | 
(85.0) ‘ (77.1) (83.4) 3 
iii. Santali 333 192 141 734 16422 1071 4 
(1.4) : ; (38.5) (1.1). 4 
iv. Hindi 2696 1542 1154 748 965 10385 
(11.5) (1.1) (10.3) 1 
vy. Urdu 31 31 609 3685 
(0.1) (0.7) 36) 4 
vi. Marwari = 149149 — 621 | 
(0.6) (0.6) 


Source : Census Reparts 


Language groups mentioned above (col. 2) account for 
98.6 p.c. of the population of Bolpur town. Amongst the} 
remainder, female population is nil; it suggests that] 
this residuary group, like many other ‘floating’ or semi-per-j 
manent imigrants, has its principal place of residence in the} 
states wherefrom it has come to ¢he town.” : 

Santals, with a very small population in the town, have 
even a lower sex ratio than that of Hindi speaking people: ; 


15 This group consisits of : Arabic (7) : Gujrati (10) : Gurumukhi (56) : nomen 
(14) : Marathi (36) : Nepali (14) : Oriya (142) ; Tamil @)5 Telugu (14). 
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a part of which, as the figures suggest, is ‘among those born 
either in Birbhum or in other districts of West Bengal or in 
East Pakistan.'° 


° : Vil 7 


Partly due to rehabilitation measures adopted by the 
government’? and also due to factors restricting, the settle- 
ment of a large number of uprooted persons in the urban 
area, the Bolpur town itself has absorbed only a small number 
of immigrants from East Pakistan.. Out of the total number 
of persons in Birbhum enumerated in 1961 census as ‘born 
in Pakistan’ (22,239 persons, i.e., 1.5 p.c. of total district 
population), 14,200 persons (63.8 p.c. of those born in 
Pakistan ) are settlers in rural sector. The RT 10 ( including 
Bolpur town ) has accommodated 6885 persons (31 p.c. of 
total of the district ), of which the town has taken i in no more 
than 1800 persons. . 


More ‘town-oriented’ in outlook by sheér pressure of 
circumstances, and also more , enterprising in nature, a large 
number of these immigrants have preferred living in villages 
close to the town. Unlike many of the social or caste 
groups among: earlier inhabitants of the region, these new 
settlers have, as our traffic survey fesults also confirm, a 
very high frequency of visits to the town, and also a high 
ratio of ‘commutets’ to inhabitants. 

The ‘scheduled caste’ people—Bagdi’, ‘Hari’, ‘Bauri’, 


16 Residents of the towrespeaking Santali language 633) are smaller in number than 
those belongigg to Scheduled Tribe group (369). On the other hand, Hindi speaking 
persons (2696) are larger in number than those ‘born in other States’ (2540). For 
corresponding figures in W. Bengal, see Census (1961), I-A (i) P..348; LA (ii) 

pp. 169-174, 181. Hindi speaking population per 10,000 persons : W. Bengal, (T) 
542, (R) 194; (u) 1619 : Birbhum, (T) 130; (R) 63 ; (u) 1031. . Santali speaking 
population : W. Bengal (T) 321; (R) 418; (u) 22; Birbhum, (T) 6913 (R) 735; 
tu) 106. Vide, Census of india 1961, Vol. I, Part ILC (ii) Language Tables, pp. 

” xxiii, oxlv, cxlvii, 22. 317, 305, 447. Census, WB (1961), Part V-A (ii) Scheduled 

Tribes, pp. xlviii, 382-385. 
17 According to the information provided by the Rehabilitation Department, Suri 
® in July 1964, there were 440 families (1953 members) which, being recipients of 

government help, figured in the records of the Department. Others had settled 
8 ‘themselves and were no longer enlisted with the department + : 

Vide Appendix Notes, and W. B. Census (1961), I-A (i), pp. 284, 369, 370. 

8 _ 
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‘Muchi’ being the predominant groups—form about a fifth of 
theurban population of Bolpur. ; ; 
The ‘scheduled tribe’ people are, as in most of the districts 4% 
of the state, conspicuous by their almost total absence from @ 
the urban area. Living in their own hamlets, those Santals" 4 
. who generally inhabit the ‘fringe’ villages, provide a large part | 
of the female and male working force of the town. The q 
jevel of literacy as well as the occupational pattern of a 
the scheduled caste and tribe people’ are visualised in the : 
following census figures. 


Table (12) : Literacy and employment among scheduled caste E / 
and scheduled tribe people of Bolpur: urban & e' 
rural, 1961. q 


Bolpur town Bolpur PS rural i 


particulars total scheduled “scheduled total scheduled scheduled 4 
castes tribes castes tribes 3 
I a 
(1) Q@ 8 4 (5) (6) (7) 4 
Population 23355 5008 369 88595 22261 18485 4 
(100) (21.4) . - (1.6) (100) (25.1) (20.9) 
literates as p.c. : e 
of population 44.8 11.3 3.8 23,3 9.1 3.6 
"workers as p.c. : aN 
of population 30.4 38.4 72.6 32.3 33.6 48.1 e 
Workers 7095 1925 268 28600 TA86 8888 : 
(100) (27.1) (3.8) (100) (26.2) 31.1) 
P.C. of 
workers in : © ¢ 
LC. IJ-Tl 77 145 | 47.0 82.2 83.6 89.8 
LC. IV-VI —-22.4- 22.8 9.7 4.4 53 3.2 
LC. VILIX. 69.9 62.7 43.3 13.4 11.1 7.0 
total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Census 1961 (Vide appendix notes) : 
Engaged predominantly as day-labourers, or as similar 
other unskilled manual workers, both the. scheduled caste 


, <i 

18 Out of 170 ‘mauzas’ of Bolpur PS, 21 ‘mauzas’ spread over all the nine Anchal 
Panchayats, have more than 50 pc of population comprising mainly Santals, vitle 
W. B. Census Part V-A Gi) op. cit. p. 433, and Appendix Notes, 
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and tribe people of the town, have a much higher proportion 
of population engaged as workers (38.4p.c. and 72.6 p.c. res- 
pectively in place of 30.4 p.c. for the total population.) 
, Figures relating to literacy and employment among 
*scheduled caste people in the rural and urban sectors show 
that the urban males maintain a higher proportion than the 
rural ones. ; dot 
Table (13) : Literacy and employment among male and female 
scheduled caste people in rural and urban sectors of 
Bolpur PS : 1961. Pas 


‘ aggregate population scheduled caste population 
persons urban rural total urban rural total 
(ly Q) (3) 4) G).- (7) 
Male population : 
persons 12747 45158 57905 2287' =:11292 13579 


(22.1) (779) (100), (16.8) (83.2) (100) 


workers. as p.c. of . 
population 49.0 51.7 51.2 66.7 54.8 56.7 


literates as p.c. of ‘ 
population ° 34.5 32.5 37.3 20.1 ISL 15.9 


Female population ; : F 
persons . 10608 43457 54045 2721 10969 13690 


(19.6) (80.4) (100) (19.9) (80.1). (100) 


workers as p.c. of s : 
population 8.0° 12,1 11.3 14.6 11.8 12.4 


literates. as p.c. of ° 
population 33.1 13.7 17.5 3.9 2.9 3.2 


Source : Census 1961 


Because of the usual concentration of more affluent people 
in the urban area, and also because of larger student-popula- 
tion ratio in the age-group 15-19, the proportion of. total 
male workers in the urban sector is lower (49.0 p;c.) than that 
in the rural sector (51.7 p.c.). Among scheduled caste 
mates on the other hand, proportion of workers is seen to be 
much higher in the wrban sector (66.7 p.c.) than in the rural 
sector (54.8 p.c. ). Consisting mainly of literates. without 
educational level, scheduled caste males in the urban sector 
have larger literacy percentage (20.1 p.c.) than their rural 
counterpart (15.1 p.c.). : 
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A higher literacy percentage in the urban sector among % 
this group is suggestive more of the pull of the town on the 
persons of minimum literacy level than of the availability | 
of better educational facilities in the town for them. -4 

. Among females, literacy percentage on the aggregate is’ | 
much higher at 33.1 p.c. in the town. But employment | 
opportunity is much lower at 8.0 p. c. as compared to 12.1 
p.c.in the rurai sector. Among scheduled caste females, 
literacy percentage in the town is hardly different from that 
in the rural sector, while employment percentage in the 
former is seen to be slightly higher. 

This higher ratio of workers notwithstanding, Bolpur 
town has attracted a lower percentage of scheduled caste 
people than the non-scheduled caste ones from the rural 
sector around it. The types of functions which the scheduled 
caste people of the hinterland of Bolpur are capable of taking & 
up in the town are hardly remunerative enough to bring 4 
about larger permanent migration. 4 

There are also other contributing factors such as the 
influx of a larger number of sturdy and mote industrious 
. people from the neighbouring states, better facilities for 
daily travel to the place of work from the villages, etc. 
However, with the decline in the secondary and tertiary 
sector occupation in the RT 10 (to wkich we shall refer 
subsequently) during the decade 1$51-61, immigrants from 
other states and the Santals of adjacent villages have consi- 
derably taken over the work that has been created in.and 4 
around the town. : : q 

From the census figures for 1961 (Table 14, p. 61), weget § 
an idea about the nature of functions carried on by scheduled 
caste/tribe workers and by illiterate workers of the town. 


q 
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Table (14) : Scheduled caste/tribe workers and illiterate workers 
of Bolpur town : 1961. 


Livelihoods total  sch.caste/ col.3 illi- col.5 literate work- 7 as 


q Class - workers tribe as pe terate aspce ers without ope of 
ee a! workers of c.2 work- ofc.2 educational col.2 
_ ers level 
(1) (2) (3) 4 & ° © @ (8) 
LI 545 404 74.1 432 79.2 84 15.5 
IV-VI 1591 _ 468 29.3 781 49.1 563 35.4 
VIT-IX 4959 1323 26.7 2058 41.5 1519 30.6 
total/aver- 7095 2193 . 30.9 3271 46.1 2166 30.5 
age o 
p.c. of total workers : 
I-III V7 18.5 oe E92 we 3.9 
IV-VI 22.4 21.2 oe 23.9 s+ 26.0 
VIL-IX 69.9 60.3 we = 62.9 ooo 70.1 
total 100.0 100.0 s+ 100.0 «100.0 ae 
Source : Census 1961. « ° 


° 


Livelihood Classes I-III haye naturally the largest per- 
centage of schieduled caste/tribe workers, and also of illiterate 
workers. In the secondary sector, which has almost a similar 
number of ‘single workers’ as ‘employees’, the share of the 
scheduled caste/tribe people is considerably lower. But the 
proportion of illitefate workers remains quite on the high 
side. In the tertiary sector,—dominated by a large number 
of petty retailers and ‘proprietors’ of one-man shops;° 


19 Out of 1206 workers in LC. V (other than housekold industries), only 29 persons 
are enumerated as ‘entployers’; amongst the rest only 652 workers are ‘employees’ 
432 are, ‘single workers’ and 91 are ‘family workers’. This shows the fragmented 
nature of ‘industries’ of the town. In this group, as many as 996 out of 1206 
workers are illiterates or literates without educational level. 
20 Inthe Livelihood Class VII (trade/commerce) there are 1710 workers (of whom | 
1183 are either illiterates or literates without educational level) sout of the above 
only 134 workers are ‘employers’, 376 ‘employees’, 693 single workers ane 507 
“*family workers’. Here°’again we find extremely small size of business establish- 
ments. Amongst theel710 workers in LC VII, 1566 (1535 males, 31 females) 
are enumerated as ‘sales workers’ ;others are in managerial work (14), clerical 
work (96), craftsmen or labourers (15) etc. Amongst these 1566 ‘sales 
@ workers’ no less than 829 (806 mi 23 f) are in the category of, working proprietors : 
wholesale and retail trade’. Excluding ‘insurance or real estate agents’ (3) and 
commercial. travellers’ (2), the remaining 732 (724 m, and 8f) are salesmen, 
shop assistants and related workers’. : 


o 
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—rate of illiteracy, ‘though not as high as in the other groups, 
is not quite low either. 


_ On the aggregate, it is observed that while scheduled castes 
tribe workers cover about 31 p.c. of the total number of , 
workers, level of illiteracy (46.1 p.c.) far exceeds’ the figuie. 


The proportion of workers, eithier illiterates or literates with- .§ 
out any educational level, covers 76.6 p.c. of total number of § 


workers in the town. Reflecting, as it does, the extent of . 
poverty that’ generally moves with the level of illiteracy, other 
corroborative data would also confirm the ‘same pattern of | 
social and economic structure. 


“Muslims have, as stated earlier, consistently displayed a 
high rate of growth in the district owing to the well known 
high rate of reproduction as well as due to conversion on a 
large scale of the so called ‘lower. class’ Hindus during the 
several decades preceding Independence. They have a par- 
ticularly high concentration in the three out of four PS areas 


of the Rural Tract 10 but have a small number in the town. <4 


Even if we make allowances fer a possible underestimation 
in the census of 1961?', the Muslim concentration in Bolpur 


is considerably lower than that in the urban sector of 4 
Birbhum which again is itself very low. The reason for this “9% 


lies either in the proverbial ‘‘capriciousfiess of the distri- 
bution of Muslim population” referred to in the Census 
of 1881”, or in some historical and sociological factors which 
weé do not try to trace here. : 

- Participation by Muslims, however, in various activities in 
the town is quite pronounced and is, as ali evidences suggest, 


21 According to 1961 census, there were 796 males and suis 66 females among ¥ 
Muslims in the town. Records of Municipal holdings (1962-63) suggest that the °¥ 

* ‘number of holdings among Muslims exceeded 210. According to RationCard 3 
register of January 1964, there were 360 Muslim families, holding ration cards in 3 
the town. (Vide p. 49, Table 7). ‘ E 

22 The statement, quoted from-census of 1881 (p. 78), holds good even now. ‘Many ; 
of the villages of the Bolpur PS, —as found from a ofose analysis of the Record of 
Rights in the 170-mauza’s of the PS—have more orless an even distribution of 
‘Muslim pockets’, evidently the relics of earlier’planned settlement of Muslims by 
the former Muslim kings and ‘zamindars’ of the district. Census records of 1901 aud ~ 
1911 and Settlement Records have been used to ascertain the present pattern of the 4 
distribution of exclusively or predominantly Muslim villages. Vide Census WB. 
(1961) I-A (ii) op cit. p, 223 ; and appendix notes. 
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more than what thenumber warrants. Bétter health of the 
Muslims in general is reflected in their performance in agri- 
culture and allied functions involving heavy manual work and 
dexterity? Attachment to land, which explains the increasing 

»proportion of Muslims in the rural areas, not only’keeps 
them confined to their villages, but induces them to come fre- 
quently to the town either for registration of purchase and 
sale of land, or collection of manures or for several other 


related functions. Our traffic survey as also other enquiries . 


confirm very extensive participation by Muslims in thie 
various types of work which originate in the town. 


a 


Vil 


‘With the usual characteristics of a stratified, ‘semi-urban’ 
society, Bolpur town has got, in addition to its rapidly grow- 
ing educational] facilities, the institutions of Visva-Bharati 
for the sustenance and enrichment of its educational and 
cultural life. The direct contribution of Visva-Bharati 
towards rerhoval of illiteracy has, numerically speaking, 
necessarily been on amoderate scale and has been confined 
largely to the rural sector. The intangible cultural impact 


of the institution, however, that has quietly percolated into © 


the surrounding area over decades, is not quite perceptibly 
reflected in the census records. 


Comparing the literacy percentage of Bolpur in 1961 
with that of the other three towns of the southern ‘sub- 
division of the district, it would be observed that the district 
headquarterse Suri—receiving state patronage for education 
over a long time and having a larger concentration of ‘white 
collar’ people,—contained a higher proportion of literate/ 
educated persons than that in the other three towns. Com- 
pared to 52.1 p.c. in Suri, literacy percentage in Bolpur in 
1961 was 44.8, which however stood much above that in 
Sainthia (36.5 p.c.) or in Dubrajpur (32.0 p.c.). In the 
raral sector of Bolpur PS,.on the other hand, literacy percen- 
tage was 23.3, while the same in the rural sector of Suri PS 
was lower at 21.3. Corresponding figures for Sainthia and 
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Dubrajpur PS rural sectors were 21.4 p.c. and 19.0 p. ©. 
respectively. E 

Literacy percentage as well as the proportion of males 
‘and females with different levels of education in the four | 
urban centres are shown in the following table. *3 


Table (15) : Literacy’ level among male and female population q 
* of Bolpur, Suri, Sainthia and Dubrajpur towns, 1961, 4 


Particulars Bolpur : Suri Sainthia  Dubrajpur 
‘, male female (m) (f) (m) (f) (m) (f) § 
(1) (2) 2) M 6 © .@ ® ® g 
(1) Population 12747 10608 12626 10215 6549 5547 7193 6724 4 
(2) ‘as p.c. of ; q 
population ’ 7 q 
a.  illiterates 45.5 66.9 38,7 59.2 54.1 74.6 54.5 82,3 4 
Dd. literates ° q 
without ¢ 
educational * . : - 4 
level 24.3 2b1 19.9 20.7 21.7 15.4 34.9 15.4 4 
c. with pri- : ; 4 
mary/Junior 4 
basic level 18.5 10.1 21.5 17.4 183 9.7 5.7 21 q 
d. matriculates 6.8 11 103° 14,34 03 31 024 


e. technical/  . , 
non-technical 

diplomas/ : 

. degrees 49 0.8 9.6 130 2.5 ane 1.8 ] 

total (b)—(c) 545 33.1 613 408 45.9 25.4 45.5 17.7 § 

- total (a)—(e) 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4 

total (a)—(b) 69.8 88.0 586 79.9 ‘75.8 90.4 89.4 97.7.; 


« 


Note: Out of 6952 males in Bolpur under categories (b)—(e), 261 were ' 
with university degrees, and 29 others with technical degrees, | 
like engineering (4), medicine (24) and others (1). Technical 4 
diplomas-were held by 43, and. non-technical diplomas by 282 q 
males. In Suri, (literate / educated ‘males numbering 7734) 
4717 had university degrees, 84 technic@l degrees, 62 technical 
diplomas and 586 non-technical diplomas. Matriculate males 
numbered 872 in Bolpur, 1309 in Suri. Females with university. 4 
degrees,-Bolpur 40, Suri 44 ; Sainthia 1 ; Dubrajpur 2. 


Source : Census, 1961. 
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Both among males and females, Suri is'seen to have the 
highest literacy/educational level, while Dubrajpur has the 
owest.. If illiterates and ‘literates without any educational 
level’ are’ taken together, Suri, again, has a lower propor- 
tion (58.6 p.c. for males and 79.9 p.c. for females) than 
Bolpur (69.8 p.c. malesand 88.0 p.c. females). Other two 
towns have even a lower level of literacy among both males 
and females. . 

Among the working population, again, these differences 
are observed. 


Table (16) : Literates among male and female workers of 
Bolpur, Suri, Sainthia and“Dubrajpur towns, 1961, 


> 


particulars Bolpur Suri Sainthia Dubrajpur . 


male female male female male female male female 


@ @ @& 4 & © M ® ©. 


a. population 12747 10608, 12626 10215 6549 5547 7193 6724 
b. workers 6247 848 . 5764 . 581°3411 606 3739 416 
c. (b) as p.c. * . = 

of (a) 49.0 8.0 45.7 5.7 52.1 10.9 518. 6.2 


d. as p.c. of total 


workers : : 

-literate/edu- ae ; . ‘ 

cated workers 59.6 12.3  70.7- 26.7 54.1 68 51.5 5.8 

-illiterate . yo 

workers 40.4 ° 87.7 29.3 73.3 459 93.2 48.5 94.2 
total 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 “100.0 

Source : Census 1961. : # . 


Suri, with its larger number of literate/educated persons, 
has a lower proportion of working population both among 
males andfernales. On-the other hand, the nature of func- 
tions in the district headquarters being slightly different from. 
that in trading centres, literate/educated persons, both males 
and females, form a larger proportion of total working 
population. 

With slightly vacying proportions of working population 
in the four towns (item c of the Table 16), it would be seen 


iJliterate male workers and the highest proportion of female 
literate/educated workers. 


9 


8 


from the Table 17 that Suri has the lowest proportion of © 
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“Table (17): Worker to Population ratio among literatefeducated 
and illiterate males, females in the four towns of 
Birbhum, 1961. : 


particulars male workers female workers 
. illite.  dite- —sfotal_—ililite-’~—«didite-—‘total’ 
_ tates rates rates rates ‘ 
) —'@.  @ (4) oO © M4 
Bolpur : ; ’ 
a. workers 2527 3720 6247 © 744 104. 848 
b. workers as p.c. 7 E 
of population 43.6 53.5 49.0 10.5‘ 3.0 8.0 a 
Suri oo 7 ; 2 
a. workers -~ 1692 4072 5764 426 155 581 $ 
b. workers as p.c. 4 
of population 34.6 52.7 45.7 _ 1 3.7. 5.74 
Sainthia , ‘ 
a. workers | 1566 1845 3411. 565 41 606 "3 
b. workers as p.c. : 4 
of population. 44,2 (614. 52.1 13.7 ° 29 10.9.4 
Dubrajpur : r 4 
a. workers 1815 1924' 3739 392. 4ts«4GSY 
.b. workers as p.c. ; q 
of population 46.3 58.8 S518 - 7.1 2.0 6.2 3 


en 


Source : Census 1961. . 


With ahigher literacy percentage than Dubrajpur and‘ 
Sainthia (Table 15) Bolpur is seen to have a relatively high 4 
rate of employment opportunities for literate/educated males. 4 
With regard to employment of literate/educated females on j 
the other hand, the situation is just the reverse. , 4 

With the spread of primary level educational institutions 4 
in Bolpur town, there has been an increase in the number of 4 
persons with the minimum literacy standards. Moreover, 9 
many new entrants coming from other states and taking up | 
different occupations in the town are ‘not totally illiterate. 
Following figures (Table 18) for the Bolpur town show that 
the rate of employment among .illiterates is much lower | 
than among the people with literacy ‘without any educational 
leveP, Oe : og 
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Table (18): Literacy and employment in Bolpur town, 1961. - 


illite- literates primary/ matri- diploma/ 


particulars total rates without junior ba- culates degrees 
os ; educatio- ic level 
nal level 2 : 
(ld) (2) Q) 4 ©) (6) (7) 


a. population 23355 12892 5342 3429. 084 . 708 
(100) (55.2) (22.9) (14.7) (4.2) (3.0) 
b. workers 1095 3271-2166 818 488 352 
(100) (46.1) 30.5) (11.6) (6.9) (4.9) 

c. (Q) as p.c. , : . 
f(a) 304 25.4 40.5 23.8 49.5 49.7 


rh SA 
Source : Census 1961. 


If the first two groups (col. 3 and 4) are taken together, 
the percentage of workers. (29.8 p.c.) remains below ‘the 
average for all groups of workers (30.4 p.c.). These two 

. ° 
groups form the bulk of the population (78.1 p.c.) and of the 
working popylation (76.6 p.c.): Those with primary or junior/ 
basic-training level of education, mostly ‘local’ people with 
disinclination for hard manual work and preference for ‘soft 
jobs’, — naturally find it difficult to adjust themselves to those 
types of work for°which opportunities are available in the 
town. There areagain some who continue studies upto the 
primary/junior/basic level and immediately thereafter give up 
studies for associating themselves with the businessrun by the 
elder members of ‘their families. ‘The last two groups (cols. 
° 
° , 
———_— “4 

23 The conflict*between literacy and nature of occupation has been particularly pro- 

- nounced among the ‘local’ Hindus, both scheduled caste people and others. 
Recent tendencies among these people have been to seek ‘clerical’ or ‘office’ jobs 

in preference to any work that involves manual labour and, an apparent loss of 
dignity. Mainly due to this changing attitude among local people, such petty 

_ trades like supply of milk (for which there is a big market both in the urban area 
and in the Visva-Bhatati university), rickshaw puller’s job, Mistry’s job, or 
mechanic’s job in the Glectricity Department etc., are steadily passing on to more 

sturdy ‘Up-country men’. Even among semi-literate or illiterate women, 
especially those living near Santiniketan, there has been evident a definite aversion. 

@ to the household maid’s work while they are neither equipped for nor interested in 
such work as mill-hands in the rice mills. And all this is not entirely due to im- 

° provement of the household economy but to change in attitude, arising largely 
out of ‘urban’ influence both from Bolpur town and from Visva-Bharati. ; 
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6 and 7 of the table 18), while having a relatively high pro- 
portion of workers in them, do not form more than 7.2 p.c, 
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of population, 


In the following table, the level of education vis-a-vis ihe 


occupation in different livelihood classes is shown. . 


As the proportion of illiterate siete goes down from 
79.2 p.c.in the primary sector to 41.5 p.c.in the tertiary . 
sector, that of workers with degrees/diplomas goes up from 4 
0.9 p.c. in the primary sector to 6.7 p.c. in the tertiary secter. 4 
Of the total workers, illiterates and literates without edu- 4 


Table (19): Level of literacy and occupation in different liveli 
# ‘ hood classes, Bolpur town, 1961. 
Livelihood total illite- iterates primary/ matri- ‘diplomas / + 
Class ‘workers rates without junior culates degrees. 
educational , basic 
: level level ‘ 
@) Q) Q) ) (5) © (™ 
workers . 
- male 6247 2527 2112 805 472 332 
~ female 848 744 54. 13 16 20 
. = Total 7095 3271 2166 818 488 352 
LC—I 201 , 105 67 18 6 5 
I _ 283 266 17 we “ on 
Tl’ 61 61 st Bes rs oes 
i 545 432 . 84 18 6 5 
IV 145 84 44 13 = ag I 4 
vi. 1206 560-436 176 222, «12 
VI 240 137 83 10 ir 3 
1591 781 563 199. 32 16 
VII 1710 329 854 343 142 42. 
VOI 574 307 126 SO 61 30 
Xx 2675 1422 539 208. 247 259 
4959 2058 1519 601 450 331 
pc: LCL ~ 100 79.2 15.5 3.3 Tl 09 
Iv-VI 100 49.1 35:4 12.5 2.0 1.0 
VI-IX 100 ALS 30.6 12.1 9.1 6.7 
100 46.1 30.5 11.6 6.9 4.9 
Be: LC Lill V7 13.2 3.9 2.2 1.2 14 
IV-VI =. 22.4 23.9. 26.0 24.3 6.6 4.6 
VII-TX 69.9 62.9 70.1 73.5 92.2 94,0 
. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source : Census 1961. 
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cational level account for 76.6 p.c. These two groups cover 
94.7 p.c. of workers in the primary sector, 84.5 p.c. in the 
secondary sector, and 72.1 p.c. in the tertiary sector. Workers 
with primary education are to be found in large numbers | 
°in the non-household industry (Livelihood Class V), com- 
merce/trade (Livelihood Class VII) and in ‘other services’ 
(Livelihood Class IX) while most of the matriculates are in 
Livelihood Classes IX and VII. With a’ bias for occu- 
pations in the tertiary sector, workers in all the five cate- 
gories of educational level have a high concentration in that 
sector and those with higher education have naturally a: 
larger share in that sector. Many of the workers with junior 
basic or higher educational level in Livelihood Class I belong 
to that category of cultivators who get their land cultivated 
by hired labour and have their subsidiary or supplementary. 
means of livelihood in the town. 

Census data analysed above indicate that while more than 
ninetytwo p.c. of total workers of the town are engaged in 
secondary sector/tertiary sector occupations, the literacy per- 
centage, whieh to’some extent reflects the level: of income as 
well, is not particularly below that prevailing in the: rural 
sector. Some other data mentioned in the following sections 
corroborate and sypplement the findings with regard to the 
income classes and-social groups of the town. 


TX 

During the decade. 1951-61 when population density in 
the district headquarters, Suri, moved from 4954 per square 
mile to 6241, and that. in the smaller town Sainthia from 
6698 to 9305, the Bolpur town, in spite of a very steep rise in 
its population, maintained a much lower density. From 2920 
in 1951, it rose to 4607 in 1961. : 

Compared with an increase of 57.8 p.c. in its population, 
the town-added no more than 44.45 p.c. in its number of 
houses-during the decade.* 


\ 


" 24 Number of houses increased during the decade from 3003 to 4338 (house per 

7 square mile 592 and 856) ; households from 2780 to 4252 (increase of 52.9 p 
Persons per house changed from 4.92 to 5.38 and Per household from 5.32 to a 4. 
Ratio of house to household changed: from 1.08 to 1 02. 
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With increased density of population and consequent * 
pressure on the use of land, living conditions in some parts © 
of the town further worsened and added to the already acute 
problem of water scarcity, with the inevitable reaction on + 
public health conditions. Density of population, and also “3 
number of houses per square mile in 1961 varied, as we 4 
observe below, quite considerably from one part of the town § 
to another. 


: c 
Table (20): Houses and population per square mile, and’ ratio “9 
of house to household in. nine wards of Bolpur § 


town : 1961. : 
house per persons number of persons a 
wards* sq. persq. houses house- ratioof per hou-§ 
mile mile holds 4:5 sehold 
(1) (2) _ 3) @ ~— © © @ 4 
1 1198 6827" 491 502 —s«é2.98 5.57 
Z 1418 « 8285 . 468 502 0.93 5.45 
3 622 3869 597 637 0.94 5 83 
4 471 2901 405 » 403 1,00 6.19 
4 619 2790 446 382 1.17 5.26 
subtotal 734 4192 2407 2426 0.99 5.67 
6 793 4498 325 327 1.00 5.63 
i, 1438 6275 690 604 1:14 4.99 
8 977 5357 _ 459 465 “ 0.99 5.41 
I] 1065 5200 457 430 1.06 5.20 
subtotal 1079 5369 =. -1931 1826 1.06 5.26 
total/ , 
average 856 4607 4338 4252 1.02 5.49 
a 


, 


* administrative zones of the municipality. 
Note: Wards 1-5, covering 64.7 p.c. of the municipal area and 38. 9 pe. 3 
of population of 1961, are separated from the other four wards by 4 

the railway line. These latter four wards comprise the older part 

of the town. In 1951, when density in the town was 2920, ward 

1-5 had.2418, and the wards 6-9, had 3503. During the decade, ; 
number of houses in the town increased ky 44.45 p.c. ; for wards 

1-5, the rate of increase was 52.5 p.c. and for the others, 35.5 p.c. 
Compared to an overall population increase by 57.8 p.c., wards § 

1-5 had an increase of 73.4 p.c., and the others, 39.9 p.c- 
Source : Census, and Municipal Office, Bolpur. [Vide Census, Patt 4 

IV (), pp, 30,37,58,178,682.] ; ; ~ 
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Wide differences in density, in house to household ratio 
and in number of persons per household are suggestive of 
considgrable variations in the social and economic factors 
,¢ associated with the living conditions of divergent groups of 
people inhabiting the town. Density varies from 2790 to 
8285 (the ratio between the ‘two-being as wide.as 1 : 2.97) 
within an area of 3.3 square miles (covered by wards 1-5). 
House to household ratio also varies from 0.93 to 1.17. 
Persons per household again have similarly wide variations. 


Further enquiries based on (i) census data regarding sche- 
duled caste/tribe people in different wards, (ii) municipal 
records relating to tax per household, (iii) number of mud- 
built houses in different wards, and also (iv) Ration Card 
records regarding income-groups of the residents of differ- ° 
ent parts of the town illustrate the extent of wide differences 
in the pattern of habitation prevailing among various social 
groups of the town. 


- In the following table (Table 21, page 70) some of the 
above mentioned data are presented. . 


With wide variation ranging from 35.6 p.c. to °75.1 p.c., 
mud-built houses in 1962-63 constituted no less than 64.6 p. c. 
of total houses in the town. And among the masonry or 
‘pucca’ houses, there are structures which are as low in muni- 
cipal valuation’ or as fragile in construction as are most of 
the mud-built houses. Most of the 1300 new houses ‘con-. 
structed during the decade 1951-61, as the same source 
indicates, are mud-built thatched houses. 


' Like sithilar other towns, Bolpur also does not have a 
clear line of demarcation between the ‘bazaar’ area (market- 
ing place) and residential areas,?° although there are some: 
broad divisions of area by functions. There are as well seg-. 
ments of areas inhabited, by particular social-groups. | Sche- 
duled caste/tribe people, for instance, form about 41 p.c. of 
the population of one ward and comprise no more than 8 p.c. 
» in another ward. Muslims, similarly, as the Ration Card 


ey 


- 25, O.H. K. Spate, India‘ and Pakistan: A General and Regoinal Geography, op. cit, 
pe 183. ° 
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registers suggest, have concentrations in particular wards or 
areas. 


Table (21): Mud-built houses, municipal taxes, and-income- 


a groups in nine wards of Bolpur town. 6 
; houses munici- proportion of family cards 
wards mud- mas- total 2 as pal tax and population in monthly/ 
built onry p.c. ‘per hol- —_ family-income group Rs.0.99 
. ' of 4 ding population family cards 
" (Rupees) perscas p.c.of p.c. of 
‘ total“ total 
ag @ 6 4 6) 6 (7) _(8) (9) 
I 316 134 450 702 78.1 1274 47,5 58.9 | 
2. 243 220 473 514° 36.5 1622 48.6 54.0 
3.211 381 592 356 36.4 1806 32.5 35.9 
4 343 115 458 749 15.9 1466 53.2 58.7 
5 249 90 339 73.5 22.9 1451 62.8 69.0 


1362 950 2312 58.9 266 7619 45.2 52.0 
233.«93:~C«826H STS 22.5 882-8 32.8 
404 134 538 75.1 128 1440 54.1 63.3 
293 122. 415 70.6 25.8 1210 44.9 57.1 
305 122 427 714° 19.6 1428. 55.6 64.5 
“4235 471~«21706-«72.4~—«19.4 4460 46.7 S71 


2597 1421 4018 64.6 23.5 12079 46.1 54.0 


Note; Cols. 2-4 worked out from municipal register of holdings in1962-63. 
Mud-houses include houses with straw thatch or corrugated-tin 
roofing. Masonry houses include those with o>rrugated-tin roofing 
and built with brick. Out of 4992 separate ‘holdings according to 
municipal records for the year, 974 holdings were enumerated as 
‘vacant plots, discarded buildings, tanks etc.’ Col. 6 prepared from 
municipal records for 1962-63, This relates to total tax per holding 
per year. Holdings tax (excluding sundry taxes like conservancy, 
light etc.) averaged Rs. 12.5 for the town. Cols. 7-9 worked out 
from the list of Ration Cards issued by the Food & Supplies 
Department as on August 1, 1964. Persons per family-card being 
lower in the case of low-income group people, this group had 54.0 
p.c. of total cards while number of persons in this income-group 
yielded a lower percentage at 46.1, Total cards valid in the town 
on that date numbered 4652, and total population 26210. 

With such variations as prevailin different parts of the 
town, records of municipal holdings and of Ration Cards 
provide further information [T. 22, p. 73] about the broad‘ 
categories of social or economic groups of the population of 


the town. 


wand 


‘Table (22) : 
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Municipal holdings ownership, and Ration Cards 
held by migrants from other states, scheduled caste/ 
tribe people, and Muslims. ‘ 


municipal holdings 


family ration cards 


particulars - number p.c. on January 1; 1964* 
; (p.c.) 
(1) °*@ . @®- + @ 
scheduled caste/tribe people . 852 17.1 ~ 
migrants from other states’ 354 | { 7A 19.9 } 
Muslims ‘ 210 4,2 6.7 
rest 3576 . 16 73.4 
= 14992 100.0 100.0 


» Based on ration card records for January. 1, 1964. Because of 
’ some inflation in the number, Food Department revised the card- 
list in August 1964. Proportionately, however, the reduced number 
of cards maintained the same distribution among different cate- 
gories of population. Among migrants from other states, there 
are some people belonging to scheduled castes/ttibes ; this figure 
could not be separated from the list of ration. card holders. 
Municipal holdings’ records relate to the year 1962-63. 


Admitting a possible overlapping of figures for a’ section” 
of scheduled castes/tribes with those for migrants from other 

states, the above sets of figures are seen to be in broad con- 

formity with the census figures for 1961 (scheduled caste; 

tribe 23 p.c., migrants from other states, 10.9 p.c.). Munici- 

’ pal list of owners of holdings excludes those of the residents 

who, either as temporary inhabitants or as tenants of rented 

houses, are not enumerated by the municipality. 


Within some obvious limitations ‘of the record of ration’ 
_ cards, these data suggest some points of interest : 


Proportion of families in-the two lower-income groups 
as per ration card records is'much the samé with the propor- 
tion of illiterates and literates without any educational level, 
as found in census data. 

o 


» 


‘ 


. large scale semi-permanent and temporary immigration of} 
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family/ménthly : as per ration cards 
income group families persons 
(p. c. of total) 
Rs. 0-99 540 46 
‘ Rs. -100-149 23.2 24.7 , € 
77.2 70.8 


« 


‘ as per census of 1961 
(P. c. of total) 


illiterates : “55.2 
literates without any 

educational level 22,9 
78.1 


Although a definite relationship between the level of 3 
literacy and that of income cannot obviously be established, ¥ 
the above two sets of data indicate, somewhat remotely, the 7 
pattern of economy prevalent among a large part of the 4 
urban population. r 


Compared to the 1961 census population 6f 23,355, the 4 
revised ration-card records (August 1964) show a popula- 
lation of 26,210 (an increase of about 12 p.c.). With a larger 
number of persons per family (or household), ration-card“ 
records (showing 5.63 persons per family-card, as against * 
5.49 persons per household according to Census) might have § i 

an inflated figure of population. Local evidences and en-4 
quiries however suggest,— even after making allowances for: q 


labourers for building construction, brick-making, rickshaw-: 4 
pulling and several other seasonal functions,—that the pro-§ 
portion of workers in the town coming from other states has 4 
considerably increased in the years following the census of 
1961. : ; 


Income-group classification of migrants from other states, 
according to ration-card list January/August 1964), broadly: 
suggests that, like the total migrant population of 1961 (2033 
from rural and 527 from urban areas), larger proportion of 4 
card-holders in the latter period were also from rural areas } 


t 
C 
f 
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and were engaged jn manual labour and petty trade. In the . 


four wards of the town where largest number of migrants 
live, as much as 78.2 p.c. of these people belong to the 
monthly/family income-group of Rs. 0-99 ; about 12 p.c. to 
"the middla group (Rs. 100-149) and only 9.8 p.c. to the other 
group. ; 

Persons per family-card in the three income-groups varied 
considerably : 


monthly family- ‘persons 
income group per card 
. Rs. 0- 99 441 
Rs. 100-149 : 5.98 
Rs. 150 & above : 7.23 
average 5.63 


Taking into account wide differences in attitude in respect of 
‘disclosure of income-range, or in respect of securing larger 
quota of food items like sugar or fice, increasing size of 
family in the upper income-groups suggests that many of these 
households have to maintaist larger families even without 


retaining the older pattern of ‘joint family’. Relatives in’ 
search of employment, or for studying in the schools or - 


college of the town,are accommodated in many of the families 
which have their roots in nearby villages. 


All the above Sets of data, relating to proportion of mud- 


built houses, income-groups and level of literacy, indicate 
some aspects of the pattern of living conditions and of the 
economic structure, of the people of the Bolpur town. 


A comparison of this with the income groups of families 
in Visva-Bharati shows, on the other hand, the wide differe- 
nce in the income level in the two places.” 


Sy 3 ae 


What is the extént of unemployment among the people 
of the town ? Within the general pattern of economy stated 


oO 


“o 26 Of the total 631 cards (1.1.64) issued to residents of Santiniketan, 67.4 p.c. 
Delong to the income-group of Rs.150 and above per family per month. 
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earlier, i is-there enough work:for all the persons in-the work 
ing age-group ? 
Several factors participation in the economic activities of 
. the town as labourers and as petty traders by a large number 
- of semi-permanent, temporary and ‘day time’ persons; employ- 4 
ment potential of the Visva—Bharati university,’ and also } 
emigration” ‘of, the better educated persons of the. town to 
cities or larger towns,—combine to make it difficult to find 9 
a precise answer to this question. ‘ 


Apart from what we have observed earlief in census 
figures regarding level of literacy vis-a-vis employment, or 
regarding the female employment ratio, a broad assessment : 
of our issue can. however, be made from the age-composition ‘§ 
of the people of the town. ~ 


People in the age-group 15-59 (comprising 57.3 p.c. of 4 
total population of the. town) constituted, in 1961, 93.9 p.c. 4 
of total workers. Persons below 14 or above 60 constituted = 
the remaining 6.1 p.c. of the-workers. While 28.7 p.c. of 4 
total number of persons ‘in the age-group 15-59 remained 
‘non-workers’; about 13.7 p.c. of male population in this age- 4 
group were enumerated as.such. Out of a total male popula-.4 
tion of 4707 in age-group.15-34, about 68,9 p.c. were workers, 
and taking the entire working age-group 15-59 among % 
males, approximately 77.2 p.c. of this groupremained engaged 
in. work, while the remaining 1741 males of the age-group 
(22.8 p.c.) remained non-workers. Comparing the respective 4 
figures with those for. the rural sector of Bolpur PS, it is 4 


ee eee © 
27 According to data available from the Employment. Exchange Office, Visva-Bharati 4 
had employed 1277 workers at the end of march 1964 and 1312 at the ‘end of June “j i 
1964. Among these, there were 211 peons and other ‘lower subordinate staff’, “4 a 
most of whom were residents either of Bolpur town or of villages around SE 
Santiniketan. q 
_ 28 The District Handbook 1951 (p.xvii) writes, + It is not much of an emigrating 
country either, except what goes out by marriage ang to the neighbouring districts 
of Birdwan and Murshidabad in search of a living. But its inhabitants are careful 
enough not to venture out much farther than contiguous districts. Even in 1951 a 
the district sent as few as 5020 males and 2688 females to no less an area than 2 ° 
the city of Calcutta, for a place in which other districts engage in a regular _— 
-scramble---”. From Bolpur town also emigration that takes place is maifily ¥ 
confined to the better educated persons. [Vide Census 1961, I-A(i) pp. 337-341] 3 


‘ 
? 
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observed that the latter has a higher worker to ‘population 
ratio both in the age-group 15-59 and in the age-groups 0-14 
or 60 abave. 

,2 Prevalence ofa‘large number of female non-workers in » 
the working age-group, which is a common feature of the 
economy of West Bengal,” needs no separate comment with 
reference to the area under discussion. “Like thé rest of rural 
West Bengal; there was, during 1951-61, a decline in. the 
number of female workers in the rural sector around Bolpur ; 
and the town itself has hardly any suitable avenue for employ— 
ment of women. : : 

A relatively .low proportion of working population in 
the lower age-groups is to some extent explained by the 
spread of educational facilities:in the town in recent years. 

Referring to the population in the age-group 6-19 and to 
the number of students in the schools and college of the 
town, it is observed that compared to the,proportion of 
student to. population in the age-group 6-17 likely to be pre- 
vailing in the entire country in ‘1960-61 (Third Five Year Plan, 
p 574), student enrolment in Bolpur town has a large ratio. 


population in age-group 6-19 : 1961 


A : ngale female total 
4031 3587 7658 
x» School/college students (1963) 


—primary/basic junior and kindergarten schools 2087 


—M.E. Schools . 60 
+-Boys’ High Schools 1310 ) 
—Girls’ High School 560. 
—Three-Year Degree College 400 

° 4417 


Students as percentage of persons in age-group 6-19. __ 57.6 


29 Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962 (Final Population totals) while commenting 
on statement 21 of Page xxvi (regarding male non-workers in different states 
.in 1951 and 1961) writes: ‘The increases in the non-participation rates among 
males in Madhya Pradesh, .Uttaf Pradesh, Rajasthan and West Bengal, are small 
but enough to cause €oncern, .especially in West Bengal, where a substantial 
proportion of the increment in male population occurs by immigration among 
the adult working. ages every .decade...”. Statement 27 of page -xxx of the 
same book shows that as compared to an All-India increase in the proportion of 
© — female workers to female population from 23.30 p.c. to 27.96 p.c., West Bengal 
suffered a decline from 11.63 p.c. in 1951 to 9. 43 p.c. in 1961. 
°. Figures collected from municipality, Officer in-charge of census operations in 1961, 
and respective schools and the college. -- : . _ cry 
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Admitting the possibility of some of the. males leav- 
ing the town either for higher education or better employ. 
ment elsewhere, unemployment among literate ,males in @ 
the town does not appear to be particularly high. . a 
If somewhat arbitrarily it is assumed that the entire male 4 
population in the age-group 15-19 (1283 in number) is enroll- 4 
ed as studerits, then the extent of unemployment among 9m. 
amales may be estimated to be of the following order : q 


oe | 


age-group males ~ 
~e persons workers  non-workers 
6-14 ys a 2682 
15-19 1283 : 
raat aa {31 . 
; 4707 3243 1464 
_ 35-59 2912 2635 277 


a q 
Some allowances would have to be made while interpre- q 
ting the above data. Literacy among the scheduled caste 
-people or the low-income group people is particularly small ;: 
considerable economic strain among this group of peopleg 
compéls young boys inage-group 15-19 to give up studies andJ 
take up some occupation. With this factor in view, they 
total number of students and the number of non-workers in 
the age-groups mentioned above suggest that the extent 4 
of unemployment among this lower age-group is not consi- ¥ 
derable. - . 4 
- Unemployment in, the age-group 35-59, however, is seen4 
to be around 9.5 p.c. of the populatioh in that age-group. 
And this seems to suggest that employment opportunities ing 
the town for this age-group are lagging behind the number 
of persons available for employment.” 4 
An -abrupt increase in population during the decade 
1951-61, accompanied by spread of educational facilities " 
without corresponding employment opportunities (particu- 
larly for the ‘local’ literate, ‘white collar’? people) has., 
naturally created some social problems observed in ‘other 


© 


30 Vide Census WB (1961) I-A(ii) pp. 452, 455, 462, 470-479 ae 
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urban areas. The Durgapur industrial belt, however, has 
started having its pullon the labour market of Bolpur as well. 
There has, simultaneously, been felt the need for a technical 
school in*the town. At present, those of the town who- . 
‘can afford, go to Suri or to Burdwan for obtaining technical ° 
training. ; oe ; 

Résidents of Bolpur have also the advantage of employ- 
ment outside the- municipal or ‘urban’ area. Demand 
for multifarious typts of work in the offices of Visva- 
Bharati or in the ancillary offices established around. Visva- 
Bharati,—National Cadet Corps establishment, Block 
Development Office, Irrigation Office and many others, 
_—has drawn in a large number of local people and has also . 4 
attracted educated people from other urban areas. Rela- 
tively to other towns of Birbhum (excepting Suri, the district 
headquarters), Bolpur has a large number of male migrants 
from urban areas of other districts of. West Bengal. 


° 


xi 


Simultaneously with the steep rise in the population of 
the town during 1951-61 there has been some shift in the 
occupational structyre of the people inhabiting the Rural 
Tract 10, an area covering some 450 square miles in the four 
PS areas of Bolpur, Ilambazar, Nanoor and Labpur. Along 
with a sharp decline in female employment (particularly in 
the secondary/tertiary occupations) in the rural sector, 
-there has been a proportionate decline in the total rural 
employment in the secondary and tertiary sectors. In the * 
_ RT 10 (excluding the town), while the proportion of 
workers in the primary sector has gone up from 81.7 p.c. 
in 1951.to 84.3 p.c. in 1961, the proportion of secondary 
sector workers in the region, has declined from 6.5 p.c. to 
5.4 p.c. 5 . 


With a predominance of upper class Hindus and an in- 
creasing number of migrants from other states, the town of 
Bolpur (high rate of illiteracy and of low-income people 


o 


notwithstanding) increased during the decade 1951-61 its © 
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activities in the tertiary, and also to some extent, the: 
secondary sectors. 

‘Local’ people, with their very close economic tie wit 
villages, still.predominate in the town. At the same time, : 
~ composition of the population has changed considerably! 
during the-past years; requirements of the growing university | 
have also increased. 4 
_ These catalytic forces ,along with improved and quicker 4 
’ transport facilities, have helped establishing closer link of the 4 
town with the rest of the country, and have at the same time : : 
—as ths Census Report of 1891* stated while interpreting the’ ; 
term ‘urban’ in relation to size of a population centre; ;—help- 4 
ed the town to cross the limit that “has been selected’ as being * : 
about the smallest that may be presumed to ‘have any consi- 4 
derable influence on the rural tract of which itis the. centre”, .4 


31 Census of Indias. 1891, General Report: J. A. Baines =p. 43, 


CHAPTER IV ; 
THE TOWN AND ITS HINTERLAND 


N 


Defining the ‘hinterland’, or what is also stated to be the 
‘catchment area’, or ‘area of influence’ of a small town of the 
size of Bolpur, has itg obvious limits. Determined largely by 
simultaneous and ever-shifting forces operating in. the econo- 
mic and demographic structure of adjacent towns, the hinter- 
land is both pyramidal in nature and functionally non-exclu- 
sive or overlapping. Distance from and means of. communi- 
cation with adjacent towns of more or less similar concentra- 
tion of population largely influence the types of functions 
performed by a particular town. For disposal of marketable 
surplus, or for purchases of usual non-agricultural commodi- 
ties, or for getting the services of a jeweller or a radio 
repairer or that of a lawyer, towns with different locational 
advantages may be preferred by the villagers. On the other 
hand, as some authors emphasise’, even small villages, utili- 
sing the nearest market town or ‘service centre’ as a ‘window’ 
for regular commercial and business transactions, may have 
their own hinterland’that cuts across any precise, geographi- 
cally definable region. _ 


Bolpur has its ‘retail hinterland’. Keeping in view the 
various sets of criteria? used by different authors for 
defining such>an area, the hinterland of the town, as 
elsewhere, may be categorised into two broad regions. 


1 Richard D. Lambert, “Urban Society and the Village’. India’s Urban Future. 

' Op Cit, pp. 120-121. i 

2 Indefining the ‘Umland? of Banaras, several criteria were adopted. As jhe author 
writes, “in attempting ,to delimit this hinterland, Singh considers the Various 
regions which supply vegetables, milk, grains, and other agricultural products, 
and the areas reached by bus service and newspapers.....". (India’s Urban Future, 
Ibid., p. 130) Reference is also made to W. J. Reilly’s concept of retail hinterland, 
and the norms adopted by the Programme Evaluation Organisation in defining 

® the hinterland of the ‘mandi’s like Sainthia (Role of Bullock Carts and Tracks in 
Rural Transport: Case Studies), Vide, L. Needleman (Bd), Regional Analysis 
(Penguin, 1968), pp. 21-27, 278-280. ‘ 


“ll 


These generalisations notwithstanding, a town like - 
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The‘inner ring’,—coextensive, though not exactly but 
largely, with the administrative jurisdiction of the Police 4 
Station or Revenue ‘Thana’ area,—consists of villages = 
whichi are more closely tagged both economically and geogra-. 4 
phically to the town of Bolpur. The ‘outer ring’—consisting of ; 
the larger part of Rural Tract 10, and adjacent areas of 4 
Sainthia PS on the north or contiguous parts of Burdwan : 
district on the south—has ties with the.town occasionally for : 
the usual commercial transactions and also for such func 
‘tions, (registration of land transactions, hospital services, : 
‘Munsiff’s court etc.) which are’ available only in this town.’ 
This outer area, because of some smaller ‘servicing centres’ - 
in the neighbourhood, naturally has somewhat remoter P 
or less frequent contact with Bolpur. 
Our analysis of the flow of ‘day-time population’ suggests. 4 
that while the number of pedestrians or cyclists per village or : 
their aggregate number naturally thins out with the distance q 
from the town, flow of bullock carts, —a surer yardstick to 4 
‘measure the farthest limit of the ‘area of pull’ of the town,— 
is relatively very high from beyond the limits of the Bolpur: 
PS than from within. This, at least, is the case in those 9%, 
routes which have a higher density and are inhabited by’ 
more ‘town-oriented’ people. For smalier ‘servicing centres’ § 
within the area where some retail trade has invariably flour 
ished with the improvement in communications, Bolpur i 
the wholesale. market for some commodities while other} 
towns of the size of Bolpur situated at almost similar conve 
nient distance from these smaller centres, provide -other 
groups of commodities.° © : 


3 The jurisdiction of the Munsiff‘s Court extends over the four PS areas covered 
the Rurat Tract 10. The Land Registration Office has, with its concurrent office 
Labpur, jurisdiction over the Rural Tract 10. . 

4 V. Nath, “The Village and the Community”, India’s Urban Future, op cit, P 151} 

* Taylor, Ensminger etc, India's Roots of Democracy (Orient Longmans, 1965) 


5 Placed betwcen Panagarh, Dubrajpur and Bolpur the growing village Hambazar < 
has the advantage of drawing on all the three larger towns for different kinds of 
goods and services.” On the other side, the smaller places like Kirnahar, Labpur; 

_ or Nanoor have access to Katwa for similar facilities. Bolpur has specialised. 
addition to being wholesale distributor to these small centres, in such luxu y 
goods like radio'sets, photographic goods, etc. for which it has wider ‘hinter!; and’s 

- Records of the local distributor (Bhakat Bhai & Co.) suggest that this area extend§ 
practically to the whole of Birbhum and also some ‘contiguous places of 
Burdwan and Murshidabad d ts. ° = re ! 
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Serving as the focal point of some five hundred villages 
and receiving on bi-weekly marketing’ days over 10,000 ° 
spersons, the town with a census population of no more than , || 
23,400 (in 1961) has, quite naturally, a pattern of economy i 
tbat is considerably influenced or conditioned by the people 
inhabiting these villages. ae | 

Again, on the other hand, urban influence on the hinter- 
jand is being increasingly felt, though in different degrees at 
different village-clusters. Concentration characteristics of 
people on the basis of-caste-groupings or religion serve as a 
convenient yardstick-to assess the extent of this influence. 
This difference is reflected in the wide contrast in the flow of 
‘day-time’ population from different directions. It is attri- 
butable not only to physical accessibility, but also to the atti- , 
tude and outlook of different social/ religious groups. 

The following table, a summiary of which has been given 
in the previous chapter, shows the broad groups of popula- 
tion in the different PS areas around the town of Bolpur. 

Table (1). Scheduled” castes/tribes, Muslims and non-scheduled ~ 
Hindus in PS areas around Bolpur town, 1961.# 


a 


i 
PS areas total non- scheduled Muslims 
popula-”, scheduled = -castes tribes 
tion Hindus f 
~ (2) G) @) (6) (6) i 
Bolpur (VU) 23355 17049 5008 369 862 ' 
100 73.0 21.4 1.6 3.7 
Bolpur (R) 88595 o 36.1 25.1? 20.9 17.8 . 
Tlambazar (R) ,68882 28.2 24.8 $7. 2. 313 
Labpur (R) 91610 458 , 27.9 37 ' 22.6 
Nanoor (R) 98476 42.8 29.0 1.8 26.4 
RT 10 (ex. 347563 «(13551393335 30365 «88204 
town) 100 39.0 26.8 8.7 25.4 , 
Sainthia (R) 92602 4l'S | 32.5 11.8 14.1 
U) = -12096 a 56.1 29.9 1.8 8.8 


Note : Persons belonging to other groups being small in number are not 
. stated in the Table. Bolpur (U) 67 ; (R).81: Labpur, 40 : Nanoor, 
° 25; RT 10, 146 : Sainthia (R) 77; (U) 415. ; 
«Figures of columns 3 to 6 are in percent of column 2. , 
Source ; Census 1961 - : : : | 


Tam 100.2 (22.1) 687 68882 (18.6) 12.7 17.3, 21.7 28.9 
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Within the RT 10, Muslims in the Ilambazar PS have 
the highest concentration,® and Bolpur PS maintains a very 
high concentration of scheduled tribes ; the latter , group is 
present in much smaller number in Labpur and Nanoor PS § 
areas. Sainthia PS has a large gathering of scheduled caste 
people, and also, in common with the northern ‘anchal 4% 
panchayats’ of the Bolpur PS, a considerable number of 4 
scheduled tribe people.’ 

Concentration of non-scheduled Gaste Hindus: in the 
Bolpur town is much higher than that in the Sainthia town. 
Within the RT 10 non-scheduled caste Hindus have rela- 
tively a high concentration in the Labpur and Nanoor’ PS 4 
areas on the eastern side-of the Bolpur town. : 

Distribution of different population groups in the entire 4 
area of Rural Tract 10 (including town) again shows wide 
variations in concentration pattern. q 

Table (2): Distribution of different population-groups in the :3 
« Rural Tract 10, 1961. 4 


area density total non-sche- scheduled Mus- q 
sq. persq. population - duled castes tribes lims 4 
mile pc. mile number p.c. Hindus 
(1) 2 8 ®© © © M ® © dO. 


Bolpur (U) 5.1 (1.1) 4607 23355 (63) 162 51 1.2 09 4 
Bolpur (R) 123.7 (27.3) 716 88595 (23.8) 20.9 226 60.2 177 


128.8 (28.4) 869 111950 (30.1)- 321 27.7 614 18.6 


bazar 
Labpur 104.7 (23.1) 875 91610 (24.7) 274 260 111 233 4 
Nanoor 119.4 (26.4) . 825 98476 (26.6) 27.8 29.0 58 29.2 7 


Total 453.1 (100) 819 370918 (100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4 


Source : Census 1961 


6 Asearly asin 1911, when the Bolpur PS (257 sq. miles), consisting of Bolpur . 

. (Q1sq. miles), Hambazar (94 sq. miles) and Ahmadpur (72 sq. miles) ‘charges’— 

had 119176 persons, Muslims in the entife area formed 19.2, p.c. of total 

population ; and the Hambazar ‘charge’ itself had about 30.6 pc. ofits popula- 

tion consisting of Muslims. In Bolpur ‘charge’ the percentage of Muslims was as 

low as 12.6, and in Ahmadpur ‘charge’, 19.3 [See note 5, Chapter 3, p. 49] 

7 During 1901-1921, proportion of Santals in the Bolpur PS (257 square miles} 

increased from 7.6 p.c. to 14.2 p.c. And in 1931, 17.5 p.c. of the population 

of Bolpur PS (128. 8 square miles) consisted of Santals. Corresponding percen- 

tage in that year in Sainthia PS was 10.3, in Hambazar 8.6, in Labpur 2; 8 
and in Nanoor only 1.1 p.c, [See note 8, Chapter 3, p. 50. J 
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The Bolpur town, covering a little over one percent of 
total area of the region and six percent of population, has a 
concentration of more than eleven percent of total non- 
scheduled Hindus. A low proportion of this section of the , 
“population in the rural part of Bolpur PS and also in Ilam- 
bazar PS confirms our earlier findings about migration of 
traders to the town. With a slightly higher concentration 
on the eastern side of the region, scheduled caste people, 
unlike Muslims and stheduled tribes, are more or less evenly 
distributed.’ . 
Til ; 

Exactly what factors have contributed to the existing 
pattern of concentration of population cannot be precisely 
ascertained. The following data however remotely indicate 
that other factors apart, agricultural facilities prevailing in 
different parts of the RT 10 determine or influence to some 
extent the habitation pattern. [see Table 3, p. 86] | 


Bolpur PS (rural) area, with a relatively small net sown area 

and an even smaller proportion of irrigated area, accom- 

modates as large a share of the agricultural labourers as_ that 

of scheduled castg/tribe population. Compared to the 

alluvial soil of the eastern PS areas of the region, Bolpur as 

well as Ilambazar have apredominance of less fertile, lateritic ~’ 
soil and maintain a lower density of rural population. The 
two sets of figures in lines (e) and (f) of the Table, and also a 
slightly higher average figure for ‘net sown area per cultt 

vator’ (line i) suggest that a considerable part of cultivation i 

is carried on by-hired labourers, many of whom belong to 

scheduled caste/tribe.? Comparatively low proportion of ‘net i 

8 Vide W.B. Census (1961) Part V-A(i), pp. 543-544, and Appendix Notes. 

9 Asin the rest of Birbhum, Brahmins formed around 5 p.c. of total population 

of the Bolpur PS in 1931. And,Rai Bahadur Bijoy Mukherji’s Settlement Report 

of 1924-32 also configns that the largest proportion of proprietory or tenancy I 

rights in agricultural land was held-by Brahmins as well as other ‘upper class’ 

Hindus. In Birbhum, ‘Sadgops’ are known as good cultivators. In Bolpur PS, 

o- this caste formed 12.0 p.c. of total population in 1901 and 9.7 p.c. in 1921. In 

1931 Bolpur PS had only 8.4 p.c. of its population as Sadgops; Hambazar 7.2 p.c., 


° Sainthia 16.2p.c., Labpur 18.7 p.c. and Nanoor 14.5 p.c. Vide Census, W. B. 
(1961) I-A (i) op cit. pp. 292, 358 : I-A (ii) op eit. p, 382 
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Table (3):- Cultivated and irrigated area (in percent) and concen 
: tration of scheduled caste/tribe people in different PS 
areas of Rural Tract 10. 


Bolpur Jlam- Labpur Nanoor dia’ 
urban rural total bazar 
QM @ Q) 4) 6) 
a. area “11 273 284 2214 
b. net sown area 1.0 25.9 26.9 217 
c. irrigated area --- vs "25.0 20.4 
d. population 6.3 23.8 30.1 18.6 
e. scheduled caste/ 
tribe popula- 
tion 4.5 31.6 36.1 18.4 
f. agricultural 
labourer 0.9 32.1 33.0 25.3 
g. net sown area 
as p.c. of total “ 
area of respece 
tive PS ve oo 69.5 70.8 
bh. net sown area - ‘ 
per capita (in 
acres) 0.09 0.62 0.51 0.67 0.54 
i. net sown area 
per cultivator 
(in acres) oo + 440 445° 3.23 3.75 
j. irrigated area 
as p.c. of total * 3 
cropped area a 
in respective PS --. oe 64.8 63.9 82.8 60.2 


Note: Data with regard ‘to land use have been collected from the office a 
of the Director of Land Records and Survey ; these relate to the 3 
Revisional Settlement of 1954-62. Other figures have been taken q 
from Census 1961. : 
Net sown area of Rural Tract 10 is 212685 acres; total cropped | 
area | 223517 acres. ° 


© 
© 


sown area’ (line g) in Bolpur as well as in Ilambazar PS areas 
is also an indication of relative infertility of the soil or 
difficulty of bringing in more area under cultivation. Irrigatién 4 
facilities, though quite high, are slightly lower than the avetne : 
for the entire region. 
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Nanoor PS, with a lower proportion of irrigated area, has 
a high percentage of ‘net sown area’ and Labpur PS has a 
much larger proportion of land under irrigation. 
, The distribution of agricultural labourers and cultivators 
in the four PS areas shows the following differences: 


Table (4) + Proportion of net area sown, agricultural labourers and 
: scheduled caste/tribe population in the, four PS areas of 
Rural Tract 10. 


oe 


(figures in p.c.) 


xOut of 36.1 p.c. in the Bolpur PS, 4.5 p.c. live in town doing mostly 
non-agricultural work. 

Source : Director of Land Records and Survey, Settlement Report 
of 1954-62 and Census af 1961. [Vide, Census WB Part I-A (ii), op cit. 
pp. 387-388]. * 


Predominance of agricultural labourers and also. of 
scheduled caste/tribe people on the two western PS areas, 
(Bolpur and Ilambazar), and that of ‘cultivators’ on the 
other two PS dreas broadly provides some indication 
about the difference in the land ownership pattern and in the 
class composition of the inhabitants of the Rural Tract 10. 
Within this broad generalisation, however, wide departures 
from the prevailing pattern pccur not only i in the individual 
- PS areas but also in much smaller regions consisting of 
‘anchal’ or ‘village panchayats’. 


e IV 


® Inthe non-agricultural sector, villages nearer the town, 


Bolpur Ilam- total Lab- Nan- total of 
bazar ofcol. pur oor col.5. col..4— 
2&3 &6 &7 
. (1) 2) @ 4 6 - © (7) (8) 
net sown area 26.9 ° 21.7 (48.6) 23.1 28.3 (51.4) 100 
‘total area 28.4 22.1 (50.5) 23.1 26.4 (49.5) 100 
agricultural labou- 
rers 33.0 25.3 (58.3) 19.7 22.0 (41.7) 100 
cultivators 23.9 18.9 (42°8) 27.9 29,3 (57.2) 100 
scheduled caste/ ; 
tribe people’ 36.1% 18.4 (54.5) 22.4 (45.5) 100 


except a very few, do not show any particular initiative or . 
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prominence ; rather villages away from the town still retai 
for good or for evil, some of the old household industries or’ 
crafts, largely engaging the womenfolk.'!? And the relatively 
high figure of workers in the tertiary sector in the Bolpur PS 
(rural) is more due to concentration of workers in the 
‘services’ (LC. YX) than in ‘trade/ecommerce’ (LC. VII). The 
overall position of occupations in the four PS areas in the. 
Secondary and’ Tertiary sectors in 1961 (corroborated by j 
results of the survey conducted by the Industries Department 4 
is 1960-62 and of the sales-tax registration/deposits,) is shown 4 
below. $ 


Table (5): Secondary and tertiary occupations in the four PS 4 
: areas of the Rural Tract 10: 1961. 


Bolpur jam Lab Naw SRT TO 4 
urban rural total bazar pur oor (incl.town) 
@) @) 3) 4 © © a @) 4 
workers as % ; 
of population ~ “ q 
ineach area 30.4 32.3 31.9 324 283. 28.3 30.1 4g 
workers in : 4 
primary sector 545 23522 24067 19030 21939 23721 88757 3 
(7.7) (82.2) (67.4) (85.2) (84.6) (85.1) (79.4) 
secondary 1591 1264 2855 1190 , 1460 1719 7224 
sector (22.4) (4.4) (8.0) (5.6) (5.6) (6.2) (6.5) 
tertiary sector 4959 3814 8773-2080 39-2530. 2430 15813 4 
. (69.9) (13.4)" (246) (9.3) (8) (8&7 (141) § 
total workers 7095 28600 35695 22300 25929 27870 111794 gay . 
£ (100) (190) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 


p.c. of workers 
in the total area: . 

primary sector 0.6 26.5 27.1 ° 21.4 24.7 26.8 
secondary sector 22.0 17.5 39.5 16.5 20.2 23.8 
tertiary sector * 31,4 241 55.5 13.2 16.0 15.3 
total workers 6.3 25.6 319 19.9. 23.2 25.0 


pe. of area Wl 27.300 (28.4221 26.4 
pe. ofpopulation 6.3 23.8 30.1 - .18.6 24.7 26.6 


° 
~~) 
ee 
Nan 


Source ; Census 1961 [vide Part I-A (ii) p. 364]. 


10 WB Cénsus (1961) Part I-A (ii), op cit. pp. 358, 360, 393. 
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In spite of close proximity tothe town,—or rather because 
of the pull of the town on whatever secondary sector activity 
is to be found in the area,—the.rural part of Bolpur PS 
has the lowest percentage (4. 4%) of workers in industries. 
Bolpur PS (rural) covering as much as 27.3 p.c. of the 
total area of the RT 10,- and-23.8 p.c. of the population 
living there, has only 17.5 p.c. of the total number of secon- 
dary sector workers. Other PS areas, particularly those on 
the eastern, more densely populated remote parts of the 
RT 10, have a higher concentration. Bolpur town, thriving 
mainly as a marketing and business centre in rice trade, has 
developed only such ‘agro-type’ or ‘rural’ industries most of 
_ which are capable of surviving, with the existing low techno- 
logical level'®, in remoter villages. 

-And when this low concentration of secondary sector - 
workers in the rural part of Bolpur PS is compared with the 
other three PS areas of lower Birbhum which have similar 
towns like Bolpur, villages in the Bolpur PS show particular- 
ly low concentration of industrial activity. 


Table (6): Secondary Sector workers in and around the foue 
urban centres of southern Birbhum’: 1961. 


— 
area secondary sector workers in _ + col. 2 as p.c. 
rural areas urbancentre total (2 & 3) of col. 4 
(1) (2) * 3) (4) (5) 
Bolpur 1264 1591 -* 2855 44.3~ 
Sainthia 2595 7 1245 3840 P 67.6 . 
Dubrajpur 1808 1028 ’ ° 2836 63.7 
Suri - 1688 1043 2731 61.8 


Source : Census 1961. [vide Part I-A (ii), pp. 373, 387] 


With more or less similar area, density, and proportion. of 
secondary sector worker, theother three PS areas have been 
maintaining larger number of secondary sector workers in-rural 
regions than in the towns. This is, to some extent, due to the 
continuance of some metal-based crafts of which Bolpur 
rural area has practically none.’ During the decade 1951-61, 
10 W.B. Census (1961), Part 1VG@) pp. 71, 437-445 ; Part IV(ii) pp 170-187." 
12 
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as mentioned earlier, the RT 10 (including the town) had an 
addition of no more than 1062 workers in the secondary 
sector, of which Bolpur town alone accounted for nearly 
80 p.c. (845 workers). This brought down the percentage of 
secondary sector workers in the entire RT 10 from 7.0 to 6.5, 
and raised the same in Bolpur’ town alone from 15.0 to 
22.4; in terms of employment, the entire RT 10 leaned 
more towards primary sector. occupation. . 

Comparing the occupational structttre of Bolpur town 
with that of similar: three other towns of lower Birbhum 
during the decade 1951-61, it is observed again that it retains, 
like most.of the towns of similar size-group of West Bengal", 
a strong leaning to trade and commerce, 


Table (7); Decennial change in the working population of the “3 
four towns of southern Birbhum : 1951-61. 
town popu-~ total Livelihood classes As pe of col'3 4 
lation Workers I-IIf IV-VI~ VII-IX col.5 col.6 3 

(dl) 2 @)- A © © (8) 

Bolpur: 1951 14802 4902 + 604 746 3552 15.0 72.5 
1961 23355 7095 545 1591 4959 224 69.9 

7 increases 8553 2193 (-)59 845 «1407 se ee 
Sainthia: 1951 8707 2885 367 491 2027 17.1 70.3 
1961 12096. 4017- 251 1245 , 2521 31.0 62.8 

increasex 3389 1132 (116 754: 494s. os 

Dubraj- 1951 12205 3782 1228 486 2068. 12.8 34.7 
pur: 1961 13917 4155 671 1028 2456 24.7 59.2 

7 increasex1712 373 (()557 542° 388 is 
Suri : 1951 18135 6006 668 708 4630 118° 77.1 
1961 22841 6345 165 1043 .5137 16.4 81.0 
increase*4706 339° (-)503. 335° «4507, we 


Source : Census 1951 and 1961 ; : 
*Population and working population increase (in percent) ; Bolpur; * 
57.8 and 44.7; Sainthia, 38.9 and 39.2 ; Dubrajpur, 14.0 and 9.8 ; Suri, | 
25.9 and 5.6. - : : 5 


11 Working population in Livelihood Classes I—II, IV—VI and VII—IX in the: “ 
towns of size group III (20,000—49,999) of some‘ districts of West Bengal in 
1961% Birbhum : 5.3, 19.6, 75.1; ‘Nadia: 5.7, 26:9,67.4; Murshidabad:8.7, 
28.0, 63.3: Midnapore : 25.0, 11.6, 63.4; Bankura, : 7.3, 41.7, 51.0; West 
Dinajpur, : 3.4, 18.9, 77.7; Jalpaiguri : 9.2, 19.6, 71.2. oad 
Average for alltowns, Birbhum, : 11.7, 20.1, 68.2; West Bengal: 2.8, 38.6, 58.6 4 
Tertiary Sector (LC. VII—IX) working: population in aif towns of: Nadia, 604 
Murshidabad: 61.3 ;. Midnapore, 68.53; Bankura, 56.4; West Dinajpur, 70.2, 4 
Jalpaiguri 71.1 é 


° 
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Sainthia,—unlike the other three towns-having an almost 
similar rate of increase in-population (38.9%) and working 
population (39.2%), maintains a stronger bias for ‘industries’. 
Bolpur, dn the other hand, with a lower rate of increase in 


working population (44.7%) as compared to rise in popula- « 


tion (57.8%), has'absorbed a larger proportion of the net 
addition to working population in the tertiary sector (1407 
persons out of 2193, ie. 64.1%) than what. ig observed in 
Sainthia (about 67%, in Livelihood Classes IV-VI). With 
a much higher ‘urban-rural density ratio’ than in the 


Bolpur PS area, and an extremely high density, Sainthia, ai/ 


smaller town, has an economic structure somewhat different 
from the other towns of the region. 


The extremely small size of industrial units in ‘the’ rural 
sector around Bolpur and the seasonal decline in their employ- 
ment are observed in the following data collected from the 


- Industries Department’ of the West Bengal Government. 


{see Table 8. page 92). * 


Although, due to possible differences in coverage and time 
of enumeration, census figures of workers in Livelihood 
Class IV (household industries) and V (other than house- 
hold industries) do not quite agree with the survey results 
of the Industries Department, there is a broad similarity 
between the two sets of figures. In some places, the Indus- 
tries Department ‘enumerated the employment in peak periods 
and slack periods ; in others only the ‘average’ employment 
was recorded. For comparison with the census figures, the 
former set of datacas recorded by the*Industries Department 
have been reduced to simple average [vide item c(iii)]. 

From the records in Table 8 it is seen that the rural part of 
Bolpur PS, covering an area of 273 p.c. of total, has no 
more than 733 industrial units (i.¢., 21.7 p.c. of all units in 
the RT 10). Average employment by these units is propor- 


42 Urban rural density ratio for the district (with an average density of 830; R, 


. 780 ; u, 5768) being around 7.4 (in 1961), that for Sainthia PS (Average 875; R, 


7719,u, 9305) was 11.9. For Bolpur PS (Average 869 ; R, 716; u, 4607) the ratio 


° was lower than the district average, at 6.4. ‘Corresponding figures for Suri PS: 


932, 755, 6241 (ratio 8.3); Dubrajpur PS ; 704, 616, 4799 (ratio 7.8). 


Table (8) : 
Department : 1960-62). 

Lab- 

pur 


Nan- 
oor 


Tlam- 
bazar _ 


Bolpur 


(UY) @®) 
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Industrial units and employment in Rural Tract 10 
(survey of small industries, West Bengal Industries 


@ 2 ® @ © © 


RT10 district 
(incl (R) (UW) *. 
town) 


1) @ © 


“5.1 123.7 100.2 164.7 119.4 
(1.1) (27.3) (22.1) (23.1) (26. 4) 


Snikusesios Dept. Survey 
(b) industrial units with : 
average employ- 


(a) area (sq. mile) 


453.1 1725.4 17.6 © 
(100) 


ment data 287 622 909 4490 1042 
peak/low em- ; 
ployment 733 894 836 2463 9088 763 
287 733 622 894. 836 3372 13578 1805 
(8.5) (21.7) (18.5) (26.5) (24.8) (100) .. 
(c) workers in units with: -° 
(i) averageem- © 
ployment data 1320 1101 9307 3485 
(ii) peak/low em- i : 
ployment data : 
—peak 1077 1801 1499 19512 2447 
—low 753 1330 = 1040 14089 1753 
average 915 _ 1565 120 16800 2100 
(iii) average: 1320 915 1101 1565 1270, 6171 26107 5585 © 
(ii (ii) (21.4) (14.8) (17.8) (25.4) (20.6) (100) sie 
Census 1961 
(d). employment in : 
LC. IV & V for : . : 
area under c(i) 1351 1131 ad 6613 12637' 2737 
area under c{ii) --- 1139 1392 1600 16238 2379 
(20.4) (17.3) (17.2) (20.9) (24.2) (100) 28875 5116 
(e) workers in , : v4 Pe 
trade (LC. VII) 1710 509 412 « 470 625 3726 9586 6194 
R (45.9) (13.7) (11.0) (12.6) (116.8) . (100) - aes 
Transport 574 130 28 72 = ‘143 917 1680 2706 
(LC, VHT) (62.6) (14.2) (3.0) (7.9) (12.3) ) (100) 
Other services 2675 3175 1640 1988 1692 


(LC. IX) 


Source . 


(23.9) (28.4) (14.7) (17.8) (15.2) 


a 


Census 1961 and Industries Department survey, 1960-62, 


11170 35834 11264 
(100)... 
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tionately much smaller; itis aslow as t4.8p.c. Labpur 
and Nanoor PS areas on the other hand, maintain a better 
rate of concentration both of industrial units and of average 
sialon 

The Bolpur town,.covering more than a fifth of average 
sdiclovaedt has only 57 industrial units per square mile 
whereas the urban centres of the district (1805 units within 


ws 


tion of such units per square mile. On the other hand, 
because of a large number of rice mills in Bolpur, average 
employment per establishment in this town (about five per 
unit) is slightly higher than that in the six towns of the 
district, which have an average of about three persons per 
establishment. The extremely. small size of rural ‘industrial 
establishments’ is evident from the fact that most of these 
* have hardly two workers per establishment. 


_And, finally, rate of seasonal decline in employment is 
found to be almost similar in the rural and utban centres ; 
the decline is to the extent of about thirty percent. Em- 
ployment Exchange" data also confirm that even those indus- 
trial establishments employing ten or more persons have as 
steep a fall in employment as the smaller ones. Most of these 
establishments, being primarily engaged in food processing 
industries, cannot maintain an even rate of employment 
throughout the year. A more detailed enquiry about .the 
industries of the Bolpur town’ would indicate, in a subsequent 
chapter, similar fluctuations in employment. 

In item (e) of the table we have summed up the census 
data about employment in tertiary sector. Bolpur naturally 
has the highest concentration (about 46 p.c. of total) in 
trade and commerce (Livelihood Class VII). Compared to 
the area covered by the other places, Bolpur (rural) PS and 
‘Tlambazar.PS have the lowest concentration ; the other two 
PS areas, which have two smaller ‘servicing centres’, show a 


13 According to Employment Exchange data for 31 Marchand 30 June 1964, indus- 
trial establishments (LC. IV and V or SIC 2 and 3) employed 5266 workers 

cand 4022 workers respectively, in the Birbhum district, Nineteen rice mills of 
Bolpur employed, in the corresponding period, 1253 and 879 workers. 


an area of 17.6 square miles) have a much larger concentra- - 
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slightly higher concentration. Only in the ‘other services’ 
(Livelihood Class IX) Bolpur PS (rural) has a higher propor- 
tion of workers and a part of it is due to the employment 
opportunities created by Visva-Bharati. Neitlier ‘trade; 
commerce’ nor ‘transport’ is particularly noticeable beyond 
the immediate periphery of the town. 


e 


VI é 


Le, The neighbouring town, Sainthia, though much’ smaller 
in size than Bolpur, shows a relatively strong concentration 
of secondary, and also of teritary sector activities. At 
the same time, non-agricultural occupation in the rural 
sector of this PS area is higher than that in the rural sector 
of Bolpur PS. 


Table (9): Working population in rural and urben sectors of 
Bolpur PS and its contiguous PS Sainthia, 1961. 


PS area popu- workers In % of workers in 
lation Livelihood classes Livelihood classes 


; total I-IIT IV-VJ VII-XI LIL IV-VI  VILIX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) © (7) (8) 
Bolpur : a . 
a. rural 88595 28600 23522 1264 3814 82,2 4.4 
b, urban ~ 23355 = 7095 545 1591 4959 _ 17 224 69.9 
¢. total 111950 35695 24067 2855 8773 67.4 8.0 24.6 » 
d.(b) as 
% of (c) 20.8 19.9 +. | 55.7 56.5 
Sainthia ‘ ‘ ; 
a. rural 92602 28268 21903 2595 3770 77.1, 9.2 13.7 
D. urban 12096 4017 251 1245 2521 6.2° 31.0 62.8 
ec, total’ 104698 32285 22154 3840 6291 *°68.6 11.9 


d. (b) as 
% of(c) “115 124 ++» 324 40.0- 
Source : Census 4961. £ ; - 


Placed between Bolpur and Sainthia towns and 
included in the latter PS area is Ahmadpur (a railway 3 
junction and a rice-milling centre) which, though in ‘rural’ 4 
area, retains almost similar characteristics as those of thes 


N 
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other two marketing centres, and thus considerably swells the 
number of secondary sector workers. Even apart from this, 
Sainthia PS has, as other census data show, wider - distribu- 
tion of hotsehold ctafts in its rural sector and that partly | 
explains the relatively small size of population of the town. 

. Bolpur town, covering 20.8 p.c. of population of the area 
stated in the table, holds 55.7 p.c. of secondary sector 
workers ; the resultant concentration ratio (2.68). is slightly 
lower than that in the Sainthia area (ratio 2.80). In the 
tertiary sector, Bolpur town has a concentration ratio of 2.71 
(20.8 p.c. to 56.5 p.c) and Sainthia has 3.48 (11.5 p.c. to 40.0 
p.c.). In our. subsequent analyses also, we shall see that 
Sainthia, with its low population, run close. to Bolpur in 
terms of paddy flow from the hinterland, volume of ‘day 
time’ population, or payment of sales tax. 


Comparing, again, the occupations of the workers in non- 
agricultural sector in the three PS areas (Bolpur, Sain- 
thia, Dubrajpur) that have urban centres in their midst, we 
find that while ‘professional’ workers like teachers, medical 


practitioners, or lawyers have ‘a larger concentration in the ~ 


rural sector of Bolpur PS, the number in respect of other 
professions is much lower in this area than it is in the rural 
areas around Sainthia and Dubrajpur towns. 

[See Table 10, page 96]. 

‘Rural part of Bolpur PS, which includes the Visva-Bharati 


university, has naturally a higher proportion of ‘profe- .- 


ssional’ workers than in other rural as well as urban 
areas, and this’ group is dominated by those in the teaching 
profession. , 

Like the other two-towns which are commercially impor- 
‘tant in the district, Bolpur has about a fourth of total non- 
agricultural workers as ‘sales workers’. Its rural periphery 
has, however, a much smaller number, while the other PS 
areas show more or less ‘equal distribution in terms of 
number of workers between the rural and urban sectors. 

‘Craftsmen/production process workers/labourers not 
elsewhere classified’ have relatively a low concentration 
in*both ural and urban sectors of Bolpur PS in comparison 


> 


es 
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Table (10): Occupational classification of non-agricultura} 
workers in the rural and urban areas of Bolpur, 
Saintbia and Dubrajpur, 1961. 


Occupation ‘Bolpur . Sainthia Dubrajpyr 
rural urban rural urban rural urban’ 
no. pc. “no. pc pc. pec. pc pc? 

oO -,®@ @®9 @ © © OM & 


. professional and 
related workers | 
(engineers, doctors, ; 
teachers, etc.) 723 12.9 368 56 50 3.8 7.8 


administrative/exe— 

. cutive/managerial - , . 
workers 65 1.1 156 2.4 - 0.6 3.1 0.3 
clerical workers - 361 64 563 85 28 56, 26 
sales workers 505 9.0 1597 24.1 11.0 21.2 - 10.8 
farmer/fishermen/ ‘ 
hunters/loggers etc. 848 15.1 82 1.2 8.2 10 14.8 
miners|quarrymen etc.... «++ oo -_ v0.2" 
transport/communi- 


cation workers 95 17 379 57 2:1 3.4 15 
craftsmen/produc- F 
tion process workers} 


labourers not else- 
where classified 2183 38.9 2581 39.0 55.8 49.1 50.6 


service/sports/re- =. : 

creation workers/ Se 

others 837 14.9 885 13.5 14.5 12.8 11.4 

total 5617 100 6611 100 =: 100 100 =100 i 
Population 88595... 23355 ++ 92602 12096 83778 139173 
workers as pe of ? 3 
population ~ wo 6.300 + 29.1 14 314 80 25. 


Note : Number of workers ; Sainthia, (R) 6851, (U) 3794 ; Dubrajpur, ( 
6738, (U) 3529. 
_ Source :. Census 1961 [vide Part LA (ii) pp 419-435] 


with the other two PS areas. ‘aking, however, the ratio of 
the ‘aggregate rural/urban population, to aggregate non 
agricultural workers into consideration, Bolpur PS, becaus 
of a much larger concentration of workers in its urban are: 
has a slightly larger proportion of non-agricultural worker 

than in the other two PS areas. 
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The overall picture that emerges out 6f an analysis of 
these data is one of a very low level of industrial and 
commercial activities in the immediate rural periphery 
of the Bolpur town. And the town itself, containing a 
"larger proportion of non-agricultural workers, has, how- 
ever, less concentration in the secondary sector than is to. 
be found in the smaller and adjacent town Sainthia in 
particular. 


Vil e 


With more than forty percent increase in population 
during 1951-61 in the rural sector of Bolpur_PS, there was 
invariably a shift in” concentration pattern in different 
size-groups of; villages. It was, as usual, due partly to 
natural increase and partly to migration from smaller 


villages to larger villages. 


Table (1!): Population change during ° the decade 1951-61 in the 
~ villages of Bolpur PS. 


LLL AAA 
population 1951 1961 % in- 
no. of popu- ~ no. of popu- crease in 
villages lation villages lation population 
() QP Q-. 4), (5) (6) 


2 

0-499 116 (74.8) 28279 (45.1) 95 (60.1) 25586 (28.9) — 
500 - 999 29 (18.7) 18945 (30.2) 44 (27.9) 30373 (34.3) 60.3 
1000-1999 7 (4.5) 8128 (13.0) 15 (9.5) 19890 (22.4) 144.7 
2000 - 4999 3 (2.0) 7286 (11.7) 4 (2.5) 12746 (14.4) 759 
500 & above 39 (25:2) 34359 (54.9) 63 (39.9) 63009 (71.1) 83.4 
total 155 (100) 62638 (100) 158 (100) 88595 (100). 41.4 
On ee 


Source: Census 1951, 1961 [vide 1961, Part LA(i), pp 272-278 ; 
Part II-A, pp, 172-177, 192-193] 


The number of villages.in the size-group 0-499 declined 
from 116 to 95. «(Among those which remained in this 
low-population group, a few however, as we shall subsequent- 
ly observe, registered a substantial increase in population). 
A few illustrations of shift of population from smaller 
villages are shown i in the Table 12. 


13 


© 


— eee 
map mauza mauza village Panchayat Anchak panchayat 
refs , number population population population , 


\ 
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Table (12): Population change in some small-size (0-499 population) 
villages during 1951-61: Bolpur PS. 


1951 1961 1951 1961 1951-1961 
(i) 2) 3) 4) 6) (9) 7) (8) 
14 56° « 3B 63-801 1157 803511865 
3.4 72 124 111. 897 1096 = 6655. «s«9211 
4.5 144189 142° 799 © 879 6514S; :-9257 
53 13. 2232 224 1034 1466 5032 7293 
6.1 141 320 313 2484 3017, {8334 40762 
eof ' 146 528 495 1369 1608} = — 
7.2 9 125 35 1488 2083 6785 9608 
8.1 - 25 82 541133 1614 (4415 6294 
9.6 156 98 76 «313, «|= 4778427 11476 


*Mauza’s or J. L Numbers of the PS area have been grouped under 
‘Anchal’ and ‘Grams’ Panchayats’ and have been assigned the numbers * 
used in column, 1 of this and i in a few subsequent tables, and also in the 4 
map of the PS area (vide appendix note). 4 


~ Simultaneously with a general increase of population in : 
all village-clusters it is observed that in almost all parts of 4 
the PS area, there are some small villages with either a % 


stagnant or a declining population. Quite a high popula- @ : 


tion increase in the ‘village panchayat’s of in the larger units, 
‘anchal pancyayats’, suggests some amount of emigration to 
the larger villages. And the following figures confirm that 
compared with the population per village in the smaller : 
size-group, the larger villages had a high rate of increase. 


Table (12A) : Persons nes village 1951, 1961 $ : Bolpur PS. 


a 
size group 1951 1961 persons per village 
by popula- village popula- village popula- 1951 1961 
tion. tion tion 
(Pc) (ec) (po _@e) 
(ly (2) (3) 4° © (6) (7) 
——~L. 
0--499 748 45.1 60.1 28.9 243 269 
500 & above 25.2 54.9 39.9 Til 880 


- total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 404 


Source : Census 1951, 1961; 
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Other PS areas around Bolpur with slightly varying pro- 
portions of smaller villages or of population concentration 
in the twg ends of the decade 1951-61, had more or less a 
similar pattern of change. 


oy 


Table (12B) : Persons per village, 1951, 1961 ; PS areas around Bo[pur 


PS area persons per village ; 1951 persons per_ village : 1961 


‘size group . size group ratio of size group size group ratio of 
0--499 9 500 & col. (3) 0-499  500& col. (6) 


above to (2) above to (5) 
ay 2) BQ @ (3) (6) (7) 
Bolpur 243 880 3.62 269 _ 1000 3.71 
Tlambazar 242 711 3.19 256 890 3.47 
Labpur 240 1074 4.48 253 1052 4.16 
Nanoor 290 958 3.10 299 1060 3.54 
Sainthia 217 7693.54 236 872 3.70 


Source : Census 1951, 1961. 


Except in the Labpur PS, which in any cast maintains the 
largest gap between the two groups of villages, all other PS 
areas show proportionately larger concentration in villages 
having population of 500 and above. 


7 Vill 


Along with increasing concentration of population in 
larger villages, is there any indication of gradual “‘agricultu- 
sation” of the smaller villages? Or, is there any marked 
departure in the pattern of living of the people inhabiting 
villages in the ‘belt? or immediate periphery of the town or in 
villages along the main roads 7 : 

The census data with regard to proportion of agricultural 
workers to total population in different size-groups. of villa- 
ges in the nine ‘anchal panchayats’ of the Bolpur PS show 
only slight variations beyond the immediate periphery of the 
town. Bolpur PS (cural), with only 4.4 p.c, of its workers in 
the secondary sector in 1961 and no particular emphasis on 
commerce/trade, did not have a more than proportionate 
share in the increase in the number of workers. in these two 
groups of functions in the rural part of the RT 10, 
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Classifying the‘villages within the Bolpur PS into three 
groups, viz., 


(a) those having less than 500 persons in 1951and 1961 


(b) those which had less than 500 persons in “1951 but 
had.crossed the level in 1961, and 


(c) those with population exceeding 500 both in 1951 
and in 1961, 


we find the following trend as prevailing-in the entire rural 4 
part of Bolpur PS. Figures for 1951 and 1961 are not 
strictly conparable because the former relate to total’ popu- 
lation in the four agricultural livelihood classes and the . 
latter to the working population."* 

Making allowances for this difference at the two ends of 
the period, the following figures indicate the relative impor- 4 
tance or otherwise of agricultural workers in the three 4 
groups of villages. ; 

Table (13) : Change in the occupational pattern of villages of 4 

. three different groups*. : Bolpur PS 3 

village 1951 1961 % ine : 
groups 0. population 4as no. po- workers 9 as crease 
of total L.C.% of ofvi- pula- total L.C. % in po- 

vill- LIV 3 Nages tion Lil of 8 pula- 

ages : tion 


@ 2 8 © © © M ®& © 00) Gb) 
ae 91 18063 16073 89.0 93 25024 8245 7468 90.6 38,5 
b* 24 9899 8498 85.7 24 14328 5141 4021 78.2 44.7 
oF 38 33065 28866 87.3 38 46786 14527 11391 78.4 41.5 
rural part : 
of J. L. 99, . , 
100 ** — 1611 634 39.0 — 2457 fl 147 22.2 525 4 
* (a) villages having less than 500 persons in 1951 and 1961; (b) villages 4 
with less than 500 persons in 1951 but more than 500 in 1961; (c) ville 
ages with population above 500 in 1951 and 1961 
** area immediately beyond municipal limits of the town 


Villages in group (a) maintained, in 1951, almost a similar 4 
percentage of population in Livelihood ‘Classes I-IV (agricul- 
tural population) as in the other two groups of villages. 


14 According to the census of 1951 percentage of self-supporting persons to total § 
population in Rural Tract 10 was 30.07. This varied from 25.1 p.c. in respect of 
Livelihood Class I, to 48.4 p.c. for workers in Livelihood Class V. In between @ 
these two percentages were other livelihood class people. For the four livelihood @ 
classes in agriculture, the average ratio was 28.1 p.c., and for non-agricultura 1 
Glasses, 43.2 p.c. 


ae 
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During the decade 1951-61, villages in group (b) recorded . 
the highest: rate of population increase (other than the rural 
parts of J, L. 99 and 100) : so again groups (b) and (c) toge- 
ther manifested indications ofa slightly declining propor- 
tion of agricultural working population. 

The difference in the occupational pattern was slghtly more 
pronounced in the ‘belt’ or the ‘suburb’ of the town. We sum 
up in the following table the trend of change in the four 
‘anchal panchayats’ adjoining the town and the Visva-Bharati 
university. 


Table: (14) Percentage of agricultural population/working 
population in the four ‘anchal panchayat’s around 
Bolpur town, 1951 & 1961. 


195! 1961 % of 
anchal no. po- personsin no. po- workersin popu- 
pan- _ of pu- LC. LIV of 7 pula- L.C. 111 lation 
chayats villa- la- as%of villa- tion as % of in- 

. ges tion col.3 ges "workers . crease 
() 2) @) 4° 6) 6) (7) 8) 
Ruppur : a+ 10 = 1562 81.8 10 2293 75.3 47.4 
b+ 2 533 51.8 2° 1058 51.4 98.5 
c+ 5 5940 BA - 5 8514 61.8 43.0 
17 3035 73.6 17 -11865% = 63.2 47.8 
Raipur} a. 3, 523° 98.0 4 838 87.7 60.2 
Supur_b. 4 - 1770 84.9 4 2190 84.9 23.7 
. t 5 4537 88.4 5 7354. 833 . 621 
12 6830 88.2 13 10382 * 84.1 32.0 
Kankali- a. 16 3023 90.9 16 ° 4229 94.9 49.9 
tala b. 03 1183 87.7 3 1941 61.3 64.1 
c 3 2449 85.3_ 3 3041 65.5 24.2 
22 6655 88.3 22 9211 76.9 ~ 38.4 
Sain- a. 9 2262 90.0 9 3276 93.1 44.8 
Muluk b. - — ss —_ — —_ _ 
c. 7 4252 *905 7 5981 854 . 40.7 
16. 6514 903 16 9257 88.0 42.1 


* excludes the population of parts of J. L. 99, 100, 


e +-the village-groups in the catagories (a), (b) and (c) have been ex- 
plained in the previous table. 
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The ‘anchal panchayat’. Ruppur, which includes both 
Santiniketan and Sriniketan, had naturally the lowest propor- 
tion ‘of agricultural population/workers in 1951 as well as in = 
1961 (vide, p. 30). The other ‘anchal panchayat’ ‘that hasa 
lower than average proportion of agricultural . workers ‘i 
Kankalitala which is the eastern ‘suburb’ of the town. Of the | 
nineteen rice mills in Bolpur area, one is located within this 3 
‘anchal panchayat’. The other two village-clusters, while main, 
taining quite a high growth rate, retain-almost the same rate 
of agricultural occupation as in the rest of the PS area, The 
other five ‘anchal panchayat’ areas do not show any marked 
participation in non-agricultural occupations, nor do the. 
larger villages indicate any difference in the occupational @& 
structure with the villages in smaller size-groups. 

The other point of enquiry relates to the occupational , 
structure of villages along the main roads converging upon the. 
town. In the following table we show similar data as in the 
previous two.tables in respect of the ‘village panchayats’ 2” 
through which the metalled roads have passed. 


Table (15): Percentage of agricultural population (1951)/ 3 
agricultural working population (1961) in the 4 
‘village panchayat’s situated on the metalled roses 
to Bolpur town : 1951 &1961. 


A TE AS NE 

R map J.L. villages in size-group villages in size-group 500 and 

o ref. No. 0-499 in 1951 above in 1951 

a 1951 1961 1951 1961 

t- popu- % of popu- workers popu- % of popu- workers 4 

e lation pop. in lation in I-IE lation pop. in lation in LCL 4 
LC LIV (%) LC LIV (%) 4 


o2e 4A 8 © OM ® OM @ () 
1 4.1 124-126 664 86.6 1194 845 — — — = 


121-122 — — — .— I178 868 1782. 74.3 
6.1, 141 320 1000 313 756 + a oe 
140 3 — — — 2164 929 2704 78.6 
- 6.2 139 92 98.9 279 10.0 —  — = = 
438 — — _ _ 873 97.1 1209. 98.8 
9.2 162 ns — — 1361 95.4 1779 76.3 


4 
[ Contd. 


ta OD ee BY 


Pe SP ee AP SE. 
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Contd. ] * 
ad @) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1h) 
2 31 123 365 69.6 #721 345 — —_ _ —_ 
, 96/95 _ = _ — 1676 83.8 2056 62:5 
>” 43 128/129 — — — — 1488 91.3 2057" 94.5 
4.4 131/132 525x« 96.0 786 940 — —-. _ 
170 _ = _ _— 511 99.8 730 97.2 
4.2 130 274 89.1 417 98.2 — - _ _ 
134/135 .— _ _ — 1075 888 1412 76,2 
4 1.2 67/68 353 o1.7 4904 24.6 _ —_ _ _ 
1.3 64/66/69 603. 80.6 *865 77.9 ~ _ _— _ 
» 65 — _— = => 682 53.4 748 86.8 
5 1.1 104 _ _ _ — 2953 63.4 4533 49.0 
“14 61/56 275 88.4 367 90.9 — — - - 
: 63 —- — = — 526 79.9 790' 61.7 . 
. 7.5 59/60/35771 99.2 972 994 —~ - — ~~ — 
57 —- oe OO 545 100.0 947 80,5 
7.3 42-44 658 87.1 870 73.7 — _ _— = 
41 - - — AS 699 86.3 1176 90.5 
5.4 39/40/58 907 94.1 1356 92.5 »— —_ — — 
5.3 10/13/15 1034 83.4 1466 97.2 S— Oe _ ~ 
7.1 15/11/12 1408 88.1 1880 835  — = = = 
6 - 2.6 115 - — —* — 784 95.2 2613 66.1 
2.2 110 —- — ~— — 707 “90.2 894 95.4 
2,1 109 - =— — — HOS 79.5 + 1333 74.8 
2.7 105 —- — — — 1315 94.0 1684 98.5 


# J.L, 123 crossed ovtr to size-group 500 and above during the decade. 
So did J.L. 69 (from 361 to 518), 67 (from 172 to 540) etc. 

x ‘village panchayat’ consists of several ‘mauza’s or villages. As size~ 
group relates to ‘mauza’, the ‘village panchayat’ population total 
exceeds, in many cases, the figure of 500 in the lower size group. 
Metalled roads, and also unmetalled roads, have been assigned rotite 
numbers (vide pp. 13-14). In this table only metalled roads have 


been mentioned. 


Out of about 160 ‘mauza’s or villages of the Bolpur PS, 
there are, according to this table, about sixty villages which 
‘are situated on or in close proximity to the several metalled 
roads leading to the town: Comparing the proportiqn of 
agricultural population or workers to total populationin 1951 
and 1961 in these villages with that in the entire ‘anchal 


panchayat’ area or the average for the PS area, a clear indi-- 


cation of any change in the occupation pattern along the 
‘ribbon’ or the arteries of communication is not discernible. 


‘ 
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Partly due to “difference in the method of arriving at th 
proportion of workers in agricultural and non-agricultura 
functions in 1951 and 1961, the change in percentage ha: 
naturally to be interpreted with caution. Within this limita 
tion, however, it is seen that those village-clusters which had 
asteep decline in the proportion of agricultural worker: 
during the ,decade are generally, either ‘suburbs’ of th 
town or have” been under the economic influence of the 
University. ‘Anchal Panchayat’ Ruppur for instance has, as @ 
stated earlier, a predominance of non-agricultural functions ; 3 
it is to some extent due to-the location of, and the change i in d 
the occupational pattern brought about by, both Sriniketan 3m 
and Santiniketan. The ‘mauza’ 104 (Surul/Sriniketan) has aq 
grown in recent years largely because of the pull of Sriniketan 4 
and the village was, as we have already discussed, the pivot 3 
of all commercial activities and the crossing point of several | 
important trade routes till the early part of the last4 
century. Villages in Routes* 1, 2, or 6,—particularly those am 
situated close to the town (and some of which have received 
fresh influx of either East Pakistan migrants or people from @& 
other states) have acquired some non-agricultural functions. 4 

The following table sums up the occupational pattern of @ 
the villages immediately around the town. [Table 16, p. 105 . | 

This ‘fringe’ area of the town, spread-over 17 square miles, 3am 
shows a distinct tendency towards concentration in tertiary @ 
sector activities. And within this area, again, there are 4 
pockets of agriculturally predominant areas. Secondary 4 
sector activities however remain particularly low in this 
fringe area. E 


part of J, 
99/100 } 


t 


IX 


Population increase during the decade has been appre 
ciably high not only in the urban, area but also in the village 
just’ outside the municipal area, The overall pattern of 
occupation and population increase in this ‘urbanised’ rura 
area, or the ‘fringe’ area, is shown in the Table 17 (p. 106). 


e 


* Vide pp. 13-14 for the classification of Routes mentioned here. 
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Table (16): Occupational pattern of villages adjacent to Bolpur 
town : 1951 and 1961. 
1951 1961 

Mauza+# Popu- population in\(%)*  Popu- Workers in (%)« 
Gram la~ Sectors la- Sectors 
Pancha- tion Pri- Secon- Ter- tion To-  Pri-. Secon- Ter- 

yat mary dary  tiary tal mary dary  tiary 
(1) Q@ 8 4 © 6 (8) (10) 
Bolpur 14802 2377 1947 10478 23355 7095 545 1591 4959 
town » (100) (16.1) (13.1) (70.8) —~ - (100) (7.7) (22.4) (69.9) 
Rural , - 
part of JL. . 
99/100 1611 (40.4) (2.2) (57.4) 2457 661 (22.2) (4.8) (73.0) 
GP. 4.1 _- 
(121/122- 
124-126) 1842 (86.7) (4.0) (9.3) 2976 864 (77.8) (1.0) (21,2) 
‘GP, 3.1 ° 
(95/96/ bd 

123) 2041 (81.2) ) (4.6) (14,2) 2777 1183 (56.4) (9.0) (34.6) 
GP. 1.2 : : 
(67/68) 353 — 97.4 904 330 (24.2) — (75,5) 
GP. 1.3 
(64-66/ % 

69) 1285 (66.1) (120) (21.9) 1613 593 (82.1) (1.5) (16.4) 
GP. 1.1 3 : ore 

(104) 2953 (63.4) (7.3) (29.3) 4533 1256 (49.0) (4.0) (470) 
GP. 2:6 

(115) 784 (95.2) (4.1) (0.7) +2613 348 (66.1) (6.6). (27.3) 
GP. 2.5 ° 
(116-118) a 

120) 985 (93.3) (1.9) (4.8) 1288 458 (76.2) (3.7) (20.1) 
total ex- . . 
cluding : 
Bolpur 11854 8299 629 2926°19161 5693 3248 248 2197 
town (100) (70.0) (5,3) (2477) — (100) (57.1) (4.4) (8.5) 


»Columns 3-5 add up to the total in column 2 (total population), and 


columns 8-10 to the total in column 7 (total workers) 
Si Figures in bracket in column 1 refer to the Jurisdiction List 
Numbers or “Mauza”s. 


14 


i 
«Vide Tables 16 & 19° ‘ 
Source : . Census 1951, 1961. ‘ 


Population increase in the ‘fringe area’ during the decade 


has been at 


part of Bolpur PS. It is even higher than in the ‘urban’ .; 
area itself. Tertiary sector occupation among the people 4 
living in the outskirts of the town is much higher than in the” 
‘rest of the rural sector ; it covered in 1961 as much as 57.6 ; 
And, while the proportion of tertiary 4 
sector workers is very low in the rural sector, the fringe area 4 
has increased its share considerably during the decade. : 


p.c. of the aggregate. 
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Table (17) : Occupational pattern in Bolpur town and the ‘fringe’ 
area: 1951 and 1961. ‘ 
1951 1961. 
. area - popu- population in popu- workers in 
(sq. la secon- terti-. a-  secon- terti- tion in: 
mile) tion dary ary tion dary ary crease | 
sector sector sector sector (in pc.) @ 
(1) 2  @Q) 4) (5) (6) m 8) ©) 
a. Bolpur . : 
town 5.1 14802 1947 10478 23355 1591 4959 : 57.8 
b. fringe : 
areax 17.2 11854 629 2926 19161 . 248 2197 61.6 
ce. rest of 
Bolpur 
PS . 
(tural) 106.5 50784 1414 3596 69434 1016 1617 36.7 
d. sub-total : Bb 
(b &c) 123.7 , 62638 ‘2043 6522 88595 1264 3814 414 4 
e. (b) as pic. . 
. of d) 14.0 18.9 308 ‘44.9 216 196 57.6 
f, density 
_ per sq. mile : 
. fringe area ; 
(rural) 685 ws oo 1114. 
rest of PS ‘ 
(tural) 477 652 4 
average 
(cural) 506 716 “ 


a much higher rate than in the rest of the rural 


Fringe , 
area: 
rest of 
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Table (18): Occupational pattern in the fringearea of Bolpur town 
and the rest of Bolpur PS (rural). ; 
1951 1961 
*popu- population popu- workers 
°°? Ja~ pri- secon- terti- la- total pri- secon- ° terti- 
. tion mary dary ary tion mary dary ary 
seetor sector sector sector sector sector 
q) 2 GB) @ © © (7) ir 9) (10) 
Bolpur PS 62638 54073 2043 6522 88595 28600 23522 1264 3814 
(rural) (100) (86.3) (3.3) (10.4) -— (100) (82.2) (4.4) (13.4) 
Fringe , 11854 8299 629 2926 19161 5693 3248 248 2197 
_ areas (100) (70.0) (5.3) (24.7) — (100) (57.1) (4.4) (38.5) 


rest of 50784 45774 1414 3596 69434 22907 20274 1016 1617 


rural area (100) (90:1) (2.0) (7.9). — (100) (88.5) (4.4) (7.1) 


«Vide Tables 16 and 19 

This table again confirms the trend of concentration in 
tertiary sector activities over .the decade towards the urban 
core of the region. 

Excepting only one ‘anchal patichayat (Singhi, on the 
extreme east of the PS area) all other ‘anchal panchayats’ 
registered a lower density than the SYeiaee for the ‘entire 
rural sector of the Bolpur PS. 

The three decades 1931-61 witnessed a very high concen- 
tration in some of the ‘village panchayats’ of the Ruppur 
‘anchal panchayat’ tlfat has no more than 58 p.c. of its land 
area under cultivation as compared with more than 69 p.c. 
for the Bolpur PS. A higher density than the rest of the 
Bolpur PS, at least in some of the adjoining villages, sug- 
gests that tangible gr intangible advantages of the proximity 
to the town have encouraged a slow but steady migration. 

As against an average density of 716 in 1961 in rural 
sector of Bolpur PS, that of some of the villages around 
Bolpur was much higher ; following summary confirms it. 

; . [ Table 19, p. 108 J 


Influx of East Bengal migrants to villages near the ‘town 
(gram panchayat 2.6 is one such area with a high concentra- ., 
tion of these migrants) has- considerably changed the density 
figures in favour of the above ‘fringe’ villages. People connec- 
ted with or working in Visva~Bharati have, more by 
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Table (19): ‘Density per square mile in some villages ground - 
: Bolpur town: 196].* : 


village panchayat © map area population Gensity per 

: ref. (sq.mile) 1961 ‘square mile 

“@ 2) 3) (4) "4 

Paruldanga 3.1 » 3.60 "27717 771 
Parts of JL 67/68 12 » 08 904 1130 
Surul/Sriniketan «1.1 3.1 45330 1445 
Goalpara 1.3 2.5 f 1613 645 
Nurpur 2.6 0.8 2613 3266 
Rajatpur 2.5 2.0 1288 644 
Mutuk 41 3.8 2976 117 
(a) Sub total 16.6 16704 1006 
(b) Rural part of JL. 99/100 0.6 | 2457 4095 
Subtotal (a) and (b) 17.2 19161 1114 
rest of rural arca 106.5 69434 652 
total rural area 123.7 88595 716 
a i re ee 
total: rural/urbaj: Bolpur PS. 128.8 111950 * 869 
————— ee 
avide Tables 16 and 17 , 


coincidence than by the pull of the town in its true sense, 
again increased the density of not only the ‘mauza’s or ‘gram § 
panchayats’ mentioned above but also of a few others. 3 
Cumulatively, itis. observed that while some villages (like 
GP. 1.3 or 2.5) retain very low density, the aggregate 
density of the 17 square miles of area atound the town re- 
mains much above that in the other villages. 


_ Scheduled caste people, with an average of 25.1 p.c. of | 
total rural populatiofi of Bolpur PS, are more or less evenly } 
distributed throughout the PS, the highest «concentration 4 
(30.0 p.c.) being in the Sian-Muluk Anchal Panchayat. ’ 
Scheduled Tribe people have a particularly high concentra- : 
tion in Ruppur (AP. 1) and Albandha (AP. 8) area. In the “ 


15. Partly due to migration to Bolpur ihiving the latte? half of the nineteenth century, 
“and partly due to floods in the river Ajoy, the ‘village pachayat’ Rajatpur (no. 2.5) 
had a steep decline in population. In 185i there were 450 houses in the area; 
in 1901, 6227 persons lived there. After a drop to 283 persons in 1911, the area 
gradually regained a net population of 1288 in 1961. The ‘village panchayat’ 1.3 
(Goalpara) had, in 1851, 317 houses, and in 1901, 1212 persons. During the 
three decades 1911 and 1941, the population remained static at 1049 and 25 | 
seapeaeelrs 
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Singhi and Bahiri-Panchsoa areas,—two Muslim-predomina- 
ted Anchal panchayats,—Scheduled Tribe people have as low 
a concentration as 12.1 p.c, or 14.7 p.c,.but have more than 
3% p.c. in the other parts of the PS.. Muslims have a high 
‘concentration in Anchal panchayats Singhi, Sattore, Sian- 
Muluk and Bahiri Panchsoa (AP. 9,7,4,6). ; 

Scheduled caste and tribe people, generally having a very 
small portion of owned land, together cover a little over 46 
p.c. of the total rural bopulation of Bolpur PS, and agricul- 
tural labourers form 35.5 p.c. of the total working popula- 
tion of the region. In Sian—Muluk area (AP. 4), where more 
than 51 percent of total population consists of scheduled 
castes/tribes, the concentration of agricultural labourers is 
the highest. In Kasba (AP. 5) on the other hand, a high pro- 
portion of cultivators suggests that even some portion of 
scheduled caste/tribe population may have some land as 


cultivators. 7, 


The wide difference in the proportion of non-agricultural 
workers in the western and eastern sides of the PS 


(15.0 p.c. of working population in the eastern and 24.9 p.c. 


on the western side) is not entirely attributable to a parti- | 


cular leaning towards non-agricultural functions in the 
western anchal panchayat areas. Surul village (JL. 104) and 
the rural parts of JL. 99/100 with their very high proportion 
of non-agricultural workers largely explain the wide diffe- 
rence mentioned above. In household industries however, 
some of the Anchal Panchayats on the eastern side, (Alban- 
dha for instance) Which are less accessible by road from the 
town, have the larger portion of whatever meagre working 
population is there in the Bolpur PS area. In other indus- 
tries on the other hand, about a third of the very few workers 
remains concentrated in, Ruppur (AP. 1)", and the 


2 e 


16. Records of Captain Sherwill (1851-52) show that cultivation of mustard was quite 

important in this region at the time. Subsequent records confirm that, among 
others, oil-crushing was an important household industry with the people in this 
area. The name of a village, ‘Lohagarh’ has its association with iron-smelting 
done in the days of the East India Company. A considerable revival of the old 
cottage industries of this region is due to direct and indirect influence of the 
Rural Reconstruction Department of Visva-Bharati, 
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four anchal panchayats in the immediate vicinity of the town 
cover about 70.0 p.c. of the working population of this 
livelihood class. In trade and commerce, again, concentra~ 
tion,.as stated in an earlier section, is around the town; 


Bahiri and Singhi have only a slightly higher proportion 


(12.2 p.c. and 14.4 p.c. respectively), but nothigher than the 
proportion of total population living in these Anchal 
Panchayats. 

Residents of the Bolpur town have a high concentration 
of ‘big rayats’ who are liable to pay Agricultural Income 
Tax.'? Within the rural sector, Bahiri aud Ruppur in particu- 
lar which have quite a high proportion of agricultural 
labourers also have a good concentration of landlords or 
‘people with wide control of landed property. 


Taking into account the unavoidable lags that creep into: 
such records which do‘not cover a continuous and sufficient- 
ly long period, and also the changes i in Land Laws that took 
place during the period, itis seen that, in Ruppur for 
instance (which has 8.9 p.c. of total cultivated area of the 
PS), as much as 18.8 p.c. of total land brought under Agricul- 
tural Income Tax was held by only 5 p.c. of assessees, 
In Bahiri, which has only 13.3 p.c. of total cultivated land of 
the PS, assessees in 1960-61 held 22.3 p. c. of total assessed 
land of thé Bolpur. PS. 


‘ Xx 


With all such variations, the village-clustets forming the 
‘inner circle’ of the hinterland do not have the same intimacy 
of contact with the town. 


‘ 


17. ,While the records of assessment and payment of Agricultural Income Tax by 
residents of rural areas of Bolpur PS have been collected only for the two years 
1954-55 and 1960-61, collection of continuous data for Bolpur town (from 
1954-55 to 1960-61) indicates that with the introduction of Estates Acquisition 
Act of 1953 and Land Reforms Act of 1955, there were considerable transfers 
of ownership either to evade or to conform to certain provisions of the laws. 
The records as such provide oniy a broad indication of the pattern of ownership 
of jand by big cultivators in different parts of the PS. 
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The result of a traffic survey conducted on a marketing 
day* are summarised below. 
Table (20) : Traffic flow to Bolpur town on a marketing day (1964) 


Route Route Route Route Route Route average/ 


if I 2 3 4 5 * 6 total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 5) © (7) (8) 
1. density per 727 684 627 794 696 818 716 


sq. mile (101.5) (95.5). (87.5) (110.9) (9%1)°(114.1) © (100) 
2. inflow of ay 
pedestrian} 
‘cyclejcart 
from with- 
in Bolpur 
PS, per sq. 
mile ofarea ; 
in each 20.9 59.2 16.9 94.2 24.1 72.5 38.4 
route (54.5) (154.1) (44.0) (245.3) (62.9) (188.9) (100) 
3. inflow of 
pedestrian/ 
cycle /cart 
per 100 in- 7 
habitants in 2.9 8.6 2.7 19 3.6 8.9 5.4 
each route (53.7) (161.4) (50.4) (221.5) (64.7) (165.5) (100) 


Source: Traffic survey conducted on March 1, 1964 (Khadigramodyog 
Bombay, October 1964) & Census 1961. Vide pp. 13-14 for 
classification of Routes. 


@ 


residing in areas sérved by different routes is reflected in the 
second and third lines of the Table. Route 4, having a popula- 
tion density around 794 per square mile in the aréa under its 
command, shows a much higher degree of contact than the 
other routes. Routes 2 and 6, connecting the important and 
large villages of Kitnahar/Nanoor and [lambazar respectively 
have a slightly lower rate of inflow than that in Route 4, but 
show a much larger intensity of flow than the other three 
routes. ; 

Route 4 covers no more than 12.6 p.c.° of the road 
mileage within the -Bolpur PS over which the traffic flows to 
the town; out of 7.5 miles of roads in this route only two 
miles (connecting Bolpur with Santiniketan) are metalled. 
The area under the command of this route is 11.9 square 
miles (.e., 9.6 p.c. of total area of the PS); out of 9445 


* Vide-appendix notes for details. _ 


The extent of contact with the town by the inhabitants . 
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persons (i.c., 10.7 p.c. of total rural population of the PS) 
' inhabiting the area served by this route, as many as 3361 
Ive in the ‘mauza’s 67/68 and 99/100 which are adjacent to | 
the town. The institution of Santiniketan is largely spread ° 
over ‘these ‘mauza’s. As compared to the general literacy | 
percentage of the rural part of Bolpur PS (23.3 p.c.), that 4 
in the area covered by JL. 67/68 and 99/100 is as high as 
59.1 p.c. “ 4 

Traffic flow along this route is naturally much higher than 4 
in the other routes; out of 4754 carts/cycles/pedestrians + 
entering the town by thesix different routes during the period , § 
of traffic survey from places within Bolpur PS, as many as 2 
1121 (ie. 23.6 p.c. of total inflow) utilised this route. And * 
as many a$ 918 out of 1121 persons (or, carts/cycles/pedes- } 
trians) came from places within a radius of three miles of the } 
town. The intensity of visit to the town by residents living 
in and around Santiniketan (within two miles of Bolpur) is 
cvident from these figures. 

The rate of flow along Route 4 cannot obviously be 
compared with that in the dther five routes. 

Comparing Routes 2 and 6, it is seen that while’ the latter 
has a high rate of flow per square mile of area, Route 2 with % 
a lower density has almost the same proportion of ‘commu- 
ters’ per 100 inhabitants, as in the Route 6. Following 
summary figures for the two routes illustrate the points of 
interest. : ‘ 

Table (20A): Traffic flow in two important Routes, 


« : P Route2 Route 6 
aggregate inflow 1750 (100) 2176 (100) 
pedestrians 585 (33.4) 870 (40.0) 
cycles 357 (20.4) 254 (11.7) 
cart passengers 533 (30.5) 295 (13.5) 

~ bus passengers 223 (12.7) 200 (9.2) 
railway passengers ‘ a “ 521 (23.9) 
< rickshaw passengers 52 (3.0) 36 (1.7) 


Source : Same as in Table 20 


With the availability or otherwise of certain modes of 
transport, the composition of the traffic naturally varies; . 
carts and cycles, for instance, are relatively important in . 3 
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Route 2, while Route 6 has a predominance of pedestrians as 
well as railborne passengers. And, as the following figures 
again shew, a considerable portion of the traffic flows from 


places outside the Bolpur PS area. . F 
Table (20B}: Traffic flow according to distance from the town. 
; Route 2 Route .6 
total inflow of carts/cycles/ Cee 
pedestrians 2 1245 (100) 1291 (100) 
(a) flow from places within 3 mile 
*radius of Bolpur 445 (35.7) 675 (52.3) 
(b) flow from places beyond 3 mile / 
radius (Bolpur PS) 485 (39.0) 246 (19.0) 


930 (74.7) 921 (71.3) 


(c) flow from places outside 
Bolpur PS 315 (25.3) 370 (28.7) . 


Source: Same as in Table 20 . 


Concentration of a considerable number of ‘town orien- 
ted’ East Pakistan migrants in villages within the 3-mile radius 
in-Route 6 largely explains the predominance of pedestrian 
flow as well as a higher percentage of flow from within this 
3-mile radius. Sale of vegetables in the market of Bolpur 
by villagers living 4long the river Ajoy in Burdwan district, 
again, draws a large traffic from that district even by means 
of transport other than railway. 

The other three routes, whether on metalled or un- 
metalled roads, have a lower rate of flow to the town. 
What human, ‘geogtaphic, or economic factors contribute 
to this varying rate of flow towards the town is difficult to 
assess. Route 3, for example, has a particularly low rate of 
traffic. Bad road connections; the pull of the adjacent 
town Sainthia or Ahmadpur ; predominancé of ‘sche- 
duled tribe people whd are -less keen on having contacts, with 
the town; absence of sturdy and economically active Muslims 
in the region; igreater reliance on household industries 
owing to the isolation that the area has to suffer, —these 
are a few of the several alternative or overlapping explana- 
tions for the particularly low rate of flow along Route 3, 


15 


‘ 
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Route l-has at its command some 36 square miles of 
area (i.e, 29.0 p,c. of total area.of the PS), but the road | 
mileage (7.5 miles within Bolpur PS) seems to be particularly 
low for the area that it serves. And finally, although the 
result of traffic survey conducted by A. J. King" in 1936 and 
1937 and local enquiries corroborate that the trend observed | 
in a day’s sutvey conforms. with the pattern of rural-urban | 
contacts along‘ different routes, it is not unlikely that there ; 
are seasonal variations in the flow or that a longer : 
period of enumeration would have. shown somewhat diffe 
rent results, 


From the overall volume of flow along different routes, ‘ 
however, it would not be quité off the mark to conclude that Q 
rural-urban contacts are not uniform in all parts of the PS 4 
area. Need for visit to the town varies from region to region - 
due either to accessibility or means of transport or.J 
other physical factors, and also to social factors among the 4 
inhabitants. Hast Pakistan. migrants or Muslims, for in- § 
stance, are seen to have a.greater urge to have contacts with % 
the town than, for example, scheduled tribe people. 

Making allowances for increase in population during 4 
the three decades since the traffic survey conducted by 
A.J. King in 1936-37, it is seen that the vate of flow of traffic * 
to the town has proportionately increaséd ; similar results are ‘ 

‘ seen in the adjoining town of Sainthia also. 


As one goes around and talks with people travelling in , 
the overcrowded buses plying betweer Bolpur and other . 
towns/villages of Birbhum, one can feel that the isolation o 
the past is gradually breaking down and the rural people. 
are fast getting used to the need for visits to the town not 3 
only for transacting business in the market place or in the 
several government offices, but also for the ‘urban touch’ : 
that ‘a cinema show or a gossip in the town——or even a good 


18 The voluminous document relating to traffic flow for seven consecutive days durin; 
August 1936 and May-June 1937 in different markets and towns (Report on Road’ 
Development Projects in Bengal, 1938, by A.J. King, Special Officer) contains. 
valuable data and provides a suituable basis for comparison of changes since : 
those pre-war years. } 
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hair-cut in a saloon—provides. With every’change in fashion 
of the dress in the larger cities, villagers are ready, as the 
traders of,the town testify, to change their own dress habits ; 
construction of ‘pucca’ or masonry buildings in the interior 
Villages is on the increase ; and with the improvement in 


_ roads, even night shows at the cinema hall attract large 


number of villagers. Santals of the nearby yillages have 
also been fast changing their ways of life and are taking to 
‘urban culture’ that assmall town like Bolpur provides. The 
increasing flow of traffic between the villages and the town 
is also reflected in enlarged business of the town to which we 
shall refer later. 


f } 


CHAPTER V “ 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF THE TOWN (8) 


Discussing the role of the ‘big villages’ or ‘small towns’, 
which “were to be centres of manufacturing and production, 
working in concert with the small villages on the one hand 
and the larger cities on the other”, the Karve Committee on 4 
Rural Industrialisation' spoke of the “essential superiority 
of the small and medium sized town asa cefitre of socio- 
economic life.” It emphasised that - 

“the pattern of industrial activity that should gradually 4 

emerge is that of a group of villages having its natural j 

industrial and urban centre. These small urban centres ; 

will be similarly related to big ones. Thus a pyramid of 
industty broadbased on a progressive rural economy 
will be built up.’ } 
Broadly endorsing the approach of Lewis Mumford,? or of | 
some others,> the Planning Commission‘ also accepted this § 
view. While some exponents are sceptial about the assump- 4 
tion that “a lot of little towns can accommodate the same 
amount of development at the same pace as one large city 
with the same sum total of population”*, some others favour 
“backing the strong’®. According to them : 
“the most important criterion is, which settlements, 

. irrespective of their actual size, are ‘economically 4 
ready’ for growth and also havé the _Tesources for — 


_ 


Quoted in ‘India’s Roots of Democracy’, op. cit. p. 373. 4 

2 “Industries must, for the sake of life-efficiency, seek a wider rural basis. Each «:% 
village nuoleus will thus be the embryo of a modern city, not the discouraged, "3 
depauperate fragment of an indifferent {netropolis”., Lewis Mumford, The Culture % 
of Cities. < © 

3 “The idea of steering much of India’ 's mass of industrial location decisions during 

the sixties towards some middle ground between the technological infeasibility of 

village-centred industrialisation and the lurking dangers of metropolitan centering 

has a compelling appeal”. John P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, p. 179. 

The Third Five Year Plan, p. 142. 

UNESCO Seminar (1962) op. cit., p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 46. 


aus 
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development. ‘Readiness’ is definel in terms of the 
presence of viable industries or of their nuclei ; the 
availability of entrepreneur, of labour and of other 
exploitable resources”’. 


While opinions differ on the future role of these popu- 
lation centres,—variously defined as ‘servicing centres’, 
‘agto-urban centres’, ‘small towns’ or ‘large villages’,—there 
has been, over the past few decades, some shift in the 
secondary and tertiar) sector activities from smaller villages 
towards these places. Initial locational advantage, aided at 
different stages by decisions of the government regarding the 
siting of its various offices, has helped further the growth 
of population in several such centres which are now the 
natural focal points of hundreds of villages. 


Owing much of its present character and extent of growth 
to the development of Visva-Bharati, the Bolpur town has 
combined in it some of the characteristics of an economically 
viable commercial centre. Processing and servicing indus- 
tries, to some extent financed. and owned by ‘big rayats’ of 
neighbouring villages,’ have come up along with larger 
number of trading establishments. Many of these ‘industries’ 
are of course, in partial replacement of older and smaller 
units of the rural seetor. ‘ A few others are there in response 
to the usual: demands of a largeconcentration of urbau popu- 
lation. Demands originating from Visva-Bharati‘and from 
some development programes of the state have, again, encou- 
raged setting up of a few industrial and commercial establish- 
ments which do not figure quite prontiinently in other urban 
centres of the-district.). 


7 Because of recent statutory restrictions on the upper Jimit of agricultural land, 

the ‘big rayats’ of nearby villages, while retaining considerable hold over land 

(vide f. n. 17, p- 110) through unauthorised agents, cannot eXpect profitably to 

utilise the entire surplus in extensfon or improvement of their agricultural land. 

Many of them have, in°recent years, invested money in retail trading pr petty 

industries in the town. 

8 As Spate has put it, “...crafts with the highest survival value appear to be 
{a) services following population; (b) some luxury trades; (c) at the other 
extreme some crafts which have as it?.were a’market sheltered by poverty or 
which deal in raw materials not worth processing by modern methods.” “India and 
Pakistan: a General and Regional Geography’, op. cit p. 273. Most of the 
‘industries’ of Bolpur come under the categories (a) and (c). 


° 
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Serving as thé focal’ point of about five hundred villages, 
the town has facilitated the marketing of agricultural . 
products and has also ensured increased flow of . non-agri- 
cultural products for which there has been an increased 
among a section of rural population. ; 

On the other hand, non-agricultural functions in the town 
have not, in terms of employment, gone up to the extent so 4 
as to compensate for the shrinkage in such functions in the { 
hinterland. - ° 

Many of the non-agricultural functions that have grown 4 
in the town are not indicators of any notable structural .4 
change in the economy. These do not reflect, as Reddaway | 
puts it,? “any openings for real income-generating power.” 4 
Referring to the “grandiose phrase of ‘setting up of a 4% 
business’ by the man, who, in the absence of other open-..4 
ings, has to ‘scrape a living”, he thinks it “more useful to 4 
get away from the negative concept of unemployment and 4 
to think more -of the positive ones of openings for produc- “4 
tive activity”! ; ; 

If concentration of some non-agricultural functions ina 4 
small area is at all an index of urban growth then of 4 
course, Bolpur has’ acquired it.*! But it does not yet manifest 4 
any appreciable structural changes beyond what was generally: .4 
observed about half a century ago* by the Industrial 
Commission.” 4 

Partly because of the predominance of agriculture in the 4 
area, and also lack of entrepreneurial talent ‘among the | 
local people, the towns of Birbhum have leaned more towards . 


‘ 
9 W.B.Reddaway, The Development of the Indian Economy, p. 23. 
10 Ibid, p. 24. 4 
11 Data relating to industrial and commercial establishments, collected from % 
(i) Municipal. Trade Licence records of 1952 and 1964, (ii) Industries Depart- 5 
ment Survey of 1960-62, (iii) Sales Tax Registrations during 1946-62, have: 
been arranged according to Standard Industrial ‘Classification Code Number 2 
(Census, 1961, Vol. XVI, Part I-A, pp. 13-22) and analysed in detail in appendix : 
Note: 

12 “...The few changes which had already taken place inrural areas were due to ‘ 
‘economic’ rather than to ‘industrial’ developments, that is, changes in prices and 
marketing conditions rather than to any marked tendency towards industrialisa- ! 
tion..”. Industrial Commission Report of 1918 quoted in _ Vera Anstey, ‘Fh 
Economic Development of India’ : (1952) p. 218. 
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trading, and incidentally, towards some food-processing 
industries. The changes that are more pronounced in the 
town of Bolpur,—increasing number of students, larger flow 
of tourists and also of villagers etc.,—are reflections of the 
changes that are evident in the country since the mid-forties, 
and of the social and cultural impact of Visva Bharati. 
Basically Bolpur remains a commercial town,.of course 
with a considerable increase in the magfitude of trade 
and a change in the composition of traded commodities. i 


The decade immediately after World WarI brought in 
the first phase of ‘industrialisation’ when paddy-husking 
mills were set up in many small towns of West Bengal. In 
Bolpur were also established, in quick succession, nineteen 
mills with an aggregate installed capacity that was, as in the 
rest of the State’, far in excess of what the hinterland could 
supply. With ashigh a proportion of unutilised milling capa- 
city as in the earlier period, this ‘export-oriented’ industry 
—-still predominant in the economic structuré of the town— 


13 Located mainly along the railway lines, particularly in the rice-surplus districts of 
the Burdwan Division, these ‘raw material ~oriented’ mills are “strewn almost all. 
over the state.” ‘They are the cheapest to start and easiest to run” S. K. Gupta $ 
Report of the Commission for Legislation on Town and Country Planning, op. cit. 
Also Spate, India‘and Pakistan: op. cit. pp. 214, 293. 

According to figures compiled from the Statistical Abstract of West Bengal, 
1960, Burdwan Divisicn, covering 52. 4 p. c. of the total area of West Bengal, and 
57.7 p.c, of its ricescrop area, had 65.4 p.c. of total rice mills of the state and 
65.9 p.c. of total workers engaged by rice mills of West Bengal. Birbhum 
district alone, covering 7.5 p.c. and 9,2 p.c. respectively of total area and” rice- 
crop-area of the State, had 12.5 p.c. of rice mills and 16.7 p.c. of workers of the 
entire State. - 

According to Mipimum Wages (Rice Mills) Gommittee 1949-50, (p. 7) all the 
mills of the State, with slight variations due to differences in rate of paddy flow 
or organisational capabilities, have to suffer from under-utilisation of milling 
capacity. Some of the mills liave taken up milling of mustard oil seeds. 


14 Assuming, that the mills had a perennial flow of paddy (or enough local paddy 
to keep in store for the whole year) for using to the full the milling capacity, 
then the mills would have had to buy about 32,51,500 maunds of paddy 
during a whole year. We have discussed Jater about the extent of actual buying 
of paddy or milling of sice by the mills of Bolpur in the thirties and in the 
sixties. See footnote 12 of Chapter 6. a 

Taking into account the earlier estimates of pady cultivation and also 
referring to the Report of the Prices sub-committee of the Policy Committee of 
Agriculture etc. (1945) it is estimated that the rate of market arrivals to 
Bolpur town, which was around 40-50 p.c. of approximate total production 
of paddyin the region in the thirties, remained much higher than the general 
average for the country. Increased production of Paddy durihg the three decates 

® has not raised the quantum of market arrivals or rather the intake of the rice 
milis to an appreciable extent. 
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has not been able either to create some ancillary industries 
or to make innovations for utilisation of the husk or bran 
as by-products, or to give the handful of wage-earners a 
decent wage. 


Years following the World War Ii and the Paitition 
brought about more rapid and extensive changes. With the 
stagnation or further decline during the decade 1951-61 in 3 
the secondary ‘and tertiary sector functions in the villages 
around the town, there was a large_ incvease in, and to some 4 
extent, diversification of, trading ‘and tdlustiial activities in 4 
Bolpur. E 

Among the. more conspicucus evidence of change in the 
economic scene during the years -since Independence, there 
were, for instance, greater use of electricity, rising land § 
price, as well as very rapid increase in the number of retail “i 
and wholesale business units and their increased turnover. 1941” 
While the rice-milling, industry of the town continued to = 1946- 
retain its dominant position in the secondary sector, diverse 
demands of a growing and heterogeneous urban population, 
and that of a fast developing University town, created seve- 
ral new industrial establishments. . Extension of State activi- § 
ties,—electricity distribution, telephone services, road construc- 3 
tion and maintenance etc,—again created another set of 4 
functions both in the Publicand Private Gectors.'’ Closer link 3 
by road with Durgapur—Raniganj industrial area has givena 4 
spurt to frequent movement of coal-carrying trucks with an | 
assured return-cargo of rice. Extensive construction of build- 
ings in and around the town, and better inter- town automo- 
bile services have given rise to another set to business" 
activities. 


, 


15 Ascompared to 116020 workers (80687 rural+-26333 urban) in the non-agricultural 
occupations (L. C. III-IX) in the district (1961 census), Employment Exchange data 4 
(covering establishments employing 16 or more . Persons) relate to only 26909 3 
persons (30 June 1964). Of these, 16717 (€2.1 p. cy are in the Public Sector. Out 
of 18451 tertiary sector workers, as many as 14831 (75 p.c.) are in the Public -# 
Sector. 
Under the Public Sector in Bolpur are : (i) Irrigation Canal maintenance staff : 264; j 
ii) Health Centre : 50; (iii) Block Development Office: 43 ; (iv) Quasi-govern- 
ment workers like municipality staff : 177 and (v) Workers in the State Bank : 14; 
etc. Other workers, in the Food Department, Court etc., are not mentioned in ‘the 4 
Employment Exchange records. 
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_ By and large, Bolpur still continues to'be a town with a 
bias for trading. Such secondary sector functions which are 
merely ‘by-products’ of increasing population concentration, 
constitute the larger part of industrial development that has 
faken place. These however are, mostly, no more than 
single-proprietorship or ‘household’ concerns. The smaller 
town of Sainthia, which has the privilege of quoting the 
official market-rates for the district’® and of receiving the 
services of the Imperial Bank of India (later the State Bank 
‘of India) for a long time, has a much: higher proportion of 


secondary sector functions. 
, I 


Data relating to the number of business units required to 
be registered under the West Bengal Finance,(Sales Tax) Act 
1941” and tax payments made by them during the period 
1946-1962 provide us with a fair idea of the relative growth 
pattern of business. activities in the district. “The following 
table shows thé increase in the number of registered dealers 
(1946-62) vis-a-vis the population growth (1941-61). 

(Table 1, page 122] 


Of the six towns in the district, which covered an increa- 
singly large number. of registered dealers, the Bolpur town 
showed the highest growth rate both in terms of population 
(68.6 p.c.) and number of dealers (180.0 p.c.). Stagnation in 
the number of dealers inthe rural part of the RT 10 (in which 
the smaller business centres of Kirnahar, Nanoor and Labptr 
are situated) clearl? indicates that business has tended to ' 
concentrate in the urban area. 

Relating the population to the number of dealers (vide 


16 Calcutta Gazette price quotations for different commodities are generally prices of 
Sainthia market. ‘Birbhum Barta’, “weekly paper of Suri, in its issue of November 
16, 1918, published prices of sdme commodities of Sainthia, Suri, Dubrajpur, 
Ahmadpur and Bolpur ; prices in Sainthia were invariably lower than in the other 
towns. The role of this town as wholesale distributor has been acknowledged 
for a long period in other reports and newspaper announcements. 

17 Particulars regarding the scope of the West Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1941, 

definitions of “gross turnover,” taxable turnover” and other matters arising out 

of the application of the Act to the Registered Dealers of the District have been 

discussed in the Appendix. % 
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Table (1) : Number of business units registered under the West Benga 
Finance (Sales Tax) Act in ural and urban areas of the . 
five Rural Tracts of Birbhum district (1946-62):.#* 


Rural Tract p. c. increase Registered Dealers ; 
towns/rural areas in population 1946 1962 pc. increase in- 
: 1941-61 ~ March March no. of dealers 
Gd) (2) QB) (4) (5) 
Rural Tract 8 ; ; 
Suri town . 44.0 a) « 62 129.6 
Sainthia town 59.5 38 64 68.4 
rural area 37.8 13 20 53.8 
38.9 7B 146 87.1 
Rural Tract 9 : : 
Dubrajpur town 28.7 42 43 2.4 
rural area 27.1 4 - 3 wei 
27.2 46 46 
Rural Tract10  « 
Bolpur town 68.6 40 112 - 180.0 
rural area 42.9 16 16 . ff 
- 44.3 ~ 56 128 128.6 4 
Rural Tract 11> . 
Rampurhat town 62.8 39 63 61.5 
rural area 33.8 10 35 250.0 4 
‘ 354 49 98 100.0 4 
Rural Tract 12 F 
Nalhati town * Il © 27 145.5 
~rural area * 18 © 23 27.8 
. 39.0 29 “50 72.4 
District : : 
urban * 197 371 88.3 
« rural i: 61 97 ‘ 59.0 
total 37.9 258 6468 m 81.4 


Source : Census of 1941 and 1961 : and Calcutta Gazette notifications’ 

regarding registration of dealers under the Sales Tax Act. | 
*Nalhati was included in ‘urban’ sector in 1961. Population figure for: 
1941 not available. a. i : 
Amongst the business units counted-in Bolpur urban area, there are a: 
few outside the municipal area such as co-operative stores, or Crafts. 
and Industries section run by Visva-Bharati. 
Registration of dealers under the Act commenced from September 1941. ; 


** A detailed study of the business pattern in the towns of Birbhum during 1946-6? has 
been made in the author’s article “Business Trends in the Rural Towns of Birbhum”,3 
Published in the Annual Number (1965) of Khadigramodyog, Bombay. ’ 
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ANNUAL CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF DEALERS REGISTERED 
UNDER THE WEST BENGAL FINANCE [SALE TAx] Act, 1941 \ 
IN THE sIX TOWNS OF BIRBHUM, 1946-62. vA, 


“2 
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Table 1) of the respective areas at the two ad of the period, ' 
following variations are observed,'® : 


Rural Tracts c district 34 


° 8 9 0 #il i Sg 
population to dealer ratio: : 3 
1941-51 averages 3000 2992 4634 4557 7010 4100 a 
1961 3 2181 3803 2898 3087 5586 3090 4 
p.c. decrease in‘ratio 27.3 os 37.5 32.3 203 2460 «| 


#average population for the period is worked. out from the census 
figures of 1941 and 1951. 


° 


In contrast with RT 9, which evidently suffered during 
the period a stagnation in its economic growth, other tracts 
registered an increase in the number of business units in 
relation to population growth. RT 10, while maintaining a.: 
larger population per dealer?® as compared to RT 8, had the + 
highest rate of growth in the number of dealers. 

Classifying the records of registration of these business ‘ 
units into two broad functional categories,—Industries 2 
(Standard Industrial Classification Divisions 2 & 3) and Trade/ : 
Commerce, (SIC Division: 6),—the predominance of the latter “4 
is observed, [Table 2, page 125] 


Although some diversification, particularly in the ‘indus- 4 
tries’ group is evident, the six towns of ‘the district show a 3 
distinct inclination, with minor variations, towards commerce/ q 
trade activities. Bolpur, with 84 establishments in this group 4 
in 1962, as compared to 28 in 1946, leans considerably 4 
towards trading functions. & 


« 


18 Population of the district increased by 37.9 p.c. during the two-decades (1941- 
1961) from 1048300 to 1446200. Taking the average population of five urban: 4 
centres (excluding Nalhati in Rural Tract 12) in 1941/1951, and comparing the a 
same with ‘ihe average population of the six urban centres in 1961, it is observed 
that urban population as percentage of total population changed from 6. 1 to 6°9. 
Corresponding percentages in RT 8 were 10.8 and 10.9 respectively. In RT9 
the percentage declined from 8.4 to 7.9. In RT 10 the respective percentages 
were 5.5 and 6.3. Corresponding figures in RT 11 were 6.1 and 6.6. For RT 12 
the percentage in 1961 was 3.1. 

19, Wide regional differences in the population-to-dealer ratio may suggest, among 
others, difference in ‘effective’ purchasing power, variations in the volume, of: 
goods exempted from or covered by the Sales Tax, or wider area of coverage’ 
under the business influence of certain towns etc, 
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Table (2) : Functional Classification of Registered Dealers in the six 
towns of Birbhum. 


S I. C. Divisions 2 & 3 S. LC. Division 6 total 
towns (industries) (trade/commerce) 1946 | 1962 
‘ 1946 1962 1946 1962 
8) (2) (3) (4) 6) — © (7) 
Suri (3) 10 (7) 13 (5) 17 (8) 49 (8) 27 (15) 62 
Sainthia (2) 10 (5) 18 - (4) 28 = (7). 46—«(6) 38-12): «64 
Dubrajpur (4) 16 (4)? 19 (3) 26 (4) 24 (7) 42 (8) 43 
Bolpur (4) 12 (10) 28 (5) 28 (8) 84. (9) 40 (18) 112 
Rampur- (3) 3° (6) 16 (4):36 = (7) 47, (7) 39 (13) 63 
hat F 
Nalhati (2) 4 (4) 8. Q) 7 (19 (4) 11 (1) 27 
55 102 142 269 197 371 


Sennen se 

(Figures in brackets represent varieties or types of establishments ; the 
other figures represent the number of establishments) : 

Source : Sales Tax Registration records published in Calcutta Gazette. 


With changing techniques of production and wider distri- 
butional net-work of large-scale manufacturers of consumers’ 
goods,?° the small towns of the district are gradually func- 
tioning as centres of wholesale as well as retail distributors 
of larger number of commodities produced in industrial 
cities. Records obtained from a leading biscuit-manufac- 


o 


turer of Calcutta?' provide an interesting side-light on the 


° 


20. Lhad the opportunity of examining, without however having permission to use the 
same, the ‘town cards’ maintained by aleading manufacturer of soaps, vegetable 
oils, cosmetics etc. This has almost a quasi-monopolistic position in respett of 
these comsumers’ gaods . Representatives of this firm, like many others, regularly 
visit, at frequent in‘ervals, all the wholesale and retail distribution centres, The 

- “own cards’ showing detailed records of all categories of products separately 
for different wholesale distribution centres, indicate the popularity of one or 

. the other product in different regions. It is interesting to study from these cards 
how the targets of sale, constantly revised upward, are achieved by this firm with 
the help of 2 thoroughly organised and efficient chain of distribution arrangement. 
Larger sale of these products in the interior villages around Bolpur (and in other 
similar rural areas) has been furtlfer facilitated due to improvement of roads. 

21. Sale of biscuits manufattured by a leading firm, through its distributor of Bolpur, 
steadily increased from Rs. 18,188 in 1959-60 to Rs. 90,870 in 1963-64. Suti centre 
distributed biscuits worth Rs. 23569 and Rs. 96978 respectively in these two years. 
The other distributing centre of lower subdivision of Birbhum, Sainthia, could 
raise its sale from Rs. 2,060 only in 1959-60 to Rs. 37,936 in 1963-64. In all the 
three centres, a steep rise in‘consumption of biscuits,—reflection of the changing 
tastes and food habits of the inhabitants,—-is evident. Entertaining guests and 

° visitors with tea and biscuits (and not puffed rice or ‘muri’) in many of the 
villages near Bolpur, particularly those villages which are situated along the main 
roads, is Low quite common. i 
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changing pattern of taste of the rural people and also on the 4 
increaing role of these small towns as wholesale distributors, 

The following table shows the relative importance of 
certain types of business during the period 1946-62, in Bolpur 


as well as“in other towns of the district. In some cases, de- 
cline in number might be due to exclusion of certain commo- ° 


dities from ‘the purview of the Sales Tax. This however does 4 


not materially alter the overall increase or decrease in the 3 


number of a few groups of dealers’ who generally sell a 


large variety of commodities. ; 
Table (3): Number of dealers of some important groups in 19464 
and 1962 in the six towns of Birbhum. : 


dealers Suri , Sainthia Dubrajpur Bolpur Rampuhat Nalhati 4 
1946 1962 1946 1962 1946 1962 1946 1962 1946 1962 1946 1962 


~ dd @@ @ 8 © @M B® © MOO Ct) (12) (13) { 


Bidiet. 7 4 2 6° 4 5 — 4°41 8 1 
Bellmetal— —° — 1 2 1 3 - =— 3 
Jewellery 2 3+ — 2 1 b¥o-1 — 3 =) 
5 13 28 2 17 4 

3 


7 
4 
~w Grocery 8 14 18 23 16 1 2 
\? Cloth 3 8 6 10 8 7 9 27 il 12 
Stationery 1 4 1 1 2— 2 To 


Source: Sales Tax Registration records, Calgutta Gazette. 


So far as the business trend of Bolpur is concerned, the 
impact ofthe large scale expenditure by the authorities and 4 
inmates of Visva-Bharati is quite clear. Grocers, stationers, 7 
cloth dealers, etc. have considerably increased their activi- 
ties side by side with the growth of the University. 


Following classification of the business units, based on the 
aggregate ‘business years’” or the time during which the units 4 


22 Simultaneously with analysis of the growth in the numberof dealers, the actual 4 
period of functioning of these dealers’ Has been converted into ‘business years’ ford 
assigning correct weightage to each such unit. Business year has been computed 2 
from the ‘effective’ period of functioning of each unit from its date of registration 
to the date of cancellation, or till theend of March 1962, as the case may be.% 
Registrations under the Act commenced from September 1941 and the first consoli- 4 
dated list of functioning units as in March 1946 was published in the Calcutta 
Gazette (Supplementary issue) at the end of March 1946. Cancellations during 
these four and a half years were negligible. Subsequent list was prepared ffom4 
weekly publication of registrations and cancellations in the Calcutta Gazette. 3 
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have been in existence, projects the relative position ‘of the 
different categories of activities in Bolpur as wellas in three ; 
other towps.of the southern subdivision of Birbhum district. 
, ° Table (4): Total period of working or ‘Business Years’ of Dealers a 
registered under the West Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) 
Act, 1941. ‘ 
SIC code’ trade/industry (divisions Suri Sainthia, Dubraj- Bolpur 
2& 3) pur 
(1) ; (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
200/207 rice/oil mills 15.7 166.7 46.0 188.3 
220/606 —bidi/tobacco $6.0 122.0 58.5 85.0 | 
340 brick-kiln 08 — —_ 4.5 j 
365/662 brass and bellmetal — 26 877 + 425 | 
393/686 jewellery 18.7 22:0 36.2 18.2 
372/384 motor parts & repairs - 23.0 1.7 — 35 0 
280 saw mills 3.0 = _ 10.8 : 
others 05 , = _ 35.2 i 
sub-total (industries) 147.7 334.0 » 228.4 388.0 
p.c. of total ‘business year’ 17.1 30.7 27.9 24,0 
trade;commerce (division 6) . i 
600/640 grocery ete. 222.4 486.4 391.4 498.5 ~ i 
611/645 coal, coke, lime, etc. 102.7 40.5 1.0 57.8 
646 -  sweetmeat shop 31.0 17.0 15.0 25.2 1 
650 cloth dealer* 132.0 180.0 138.0 386.0 t 
652/685 medical store 93.0 5.8 — 94.2 | 
653 ‘shoe store’ _— — —: 41 | 
630/661 stationery shop ~ 62.0 13.8 318 § 101.5 
670/671 hardware and building 
material 64.7 7.0 14.4 ~56.2 
681/388 sale and repair of ‘ a 
» bicycles etc. 9.5 2.5 — 3.5 ; | 
sub-fotal (commerce) 717.3 753.0 591.6 1227.0 j 
p.c. of total ‘business year’ 82.9 69.3 72.1 716.0 | 
total business years 365.0 - 1087.0 820.0 1615.0 | 
Note; From the main function of the business units, as declared and 
recorded in the Calcutta Gazette notifications, the busines units ‘| 
have been classified according to the Standard Industrial Classi- 4 


fication (SIC). As many business units perform both wholesale 
and retail trade, or carry on simultancously, ‘industrial’ functions 
with ‘trade’ functions, two sets of SEC code numbers have been 

sou used where further splitting up is not possible. ‘Business Year’ is 
explained in f. n. 22. 


- and commercial growth, over a period, in the. four towns of : 


“result of a high ‘urban’ demand from the residents of the} 
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This table reflects to a fair extent the pattern of industrial 


the district.* P 


As regards rice milling industry, the number of ‘business 
years’ of Bolpur stands above that of Sainthia. Out of a 
total of 1615 ‘business years’; the Bolpur town has 188.3 
(11.7 p.c.) im the rice-milling industry. On the other hand, 
Sainthia, with ‘a smaller number of rice mills, has a rela. : 
tively high proportion (166.7 ‘business *years’ in rice-milling 
out of 1087, i.e., 15.3 p.c.) in this function. ; 


‘Bidi and tobacco’ group,—covering such functions as 
processing of tobacco leaf for ‘Hukka’ or for ‘bidi’ and retail 4 
sale of the same,-—-has aconsiderable share of the total 4 
business activities, asin the rest of West Bengal, in all the 3 
towns of Birbhum.”* fl 


’ Bolpur has a predominance in cloth trade,—largely the 3 


university,—and also in stationery goods, which according to 4 
declarations in the Calcutta Gazette, also include photo- 
graphic goods, radio or other durable consumers’ goods, 
Among ‘others’ in the ‘industry’ group of Bolpur, there are, 
one printing press, confectioneries and also the Crafts and .% 
Weaying section of the Visva-Bharati untversity itself. 


, 


The spurt in business was felt much earlier (around 
1950’s) in Bolpur than in the other towns of the district ; 
recognition of Visva-Bharati as an ‘Institution of National 
Importance’ in 1951 hastened the pace of its econo- 4 
mic activities. More detailed analysis of tlie Sales Tax a 
data shows that, while many of the business units 4 


23 Other two towns of the northern part: of the district have more or Jess similar a F. 26 : 
pattern of functional classification. Rampurhat has only 16.0 p.c. of its ‘business 4 
years’ (1034 business years) in SIC divisions 2 and 3 (industries) ; Nalhati has 29.3 

- pac. (total, business years being 353 only). 

24 “A vast demand at the lowest possible price-level is responsible for the survival of 
such trades as the making of ‘bidis’, the ersatz ‘cigarette’ of the masses ; the units 
of sale are so petty as to be not worth much capital equipment so long as there is a. 
reserve of cheap labour. Bidi-making is ‘essentially a sweatshop industry. ra 
Spate, India and Pakistan ; op. cit. p. 273, 
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are, as elsewhere, proprietory firms,” the ingidence of closure 
of business is much lower” in this town. 


Althoygh comparison of tax payments in different periods 
is not quite meaningful because of changes in the rate and 
voverage of tax, the following table helps us in assessing the 
relative change in the volume of turnover of some ‘important 
groups of business units in Bolpur and the three other towns. 

: [Table 5, page 230] 

Taking into accoust some possible overlapping of figures 
for different groups, some distinct changes are noticed. These 
are, among others, relative importance of cloth, stationery 
goods etc. in Bolpur, decline of bellmetal industry in. 
Dubrajpur”” or predominance of grocery and rice-milling in 
Sainthia. 

Assuming a constancy of factors determining the quantum 
of tax ‘payment by dealers of different towns ‘at a given point 
of time, * the following table would, indicate broadly the 
change in the volume of businessin these towns over a period 
of a decade and a half, wf [Table 6, page 230] 


ee 
25 By referring to Sales Tax Registrations and Partnership Registrations, confirma- 


tion is obtained that most of the business firms of these small towns are propric- 

tory firms. Examining 42366 entries out of 50898 entries (vide fn. 3, chapter 3, page 

41), total number of partnership registrations in different towns of Birbhum were 
* found to be : : 

Bolpur (71) ; Suri’(53) ; Sainthia (65) ; Dubrajpur (32) 5 

Kirnahar (12) ; Rampurhat (46); Abmadpur (30) ; Ilambazar (6) ; 

Lohapur (5) ; Labpur (3) ; Mollarpur (8) ; Murarai (7); Nalhati (18). ; 
Joint Stock or Cooperative Firms are almost negligible in these towns. Out of 22 
sale-tax registrations during 1941-62 in Suri in grocery group, only 6 were partner- 
ship firms, rest proprietory firms. Out of 13 sales tax registrations in the ‘bidi/toba- 
cco’ group only one was a partnership firm. Oné out of fourteen cloth-dealers of 


the town was-a partnership firm. Similar gaps between sales-tax and partnership’ 


registrations in other towms are also observed. Sainthia: rice/oil mills (13 dealers 
under Sale Tax, and 7 partnership registrations) ; bidi-tobacco, 14and 1; grocery 


44and 133 cloth dealer 22 and2. Bolpur: ricefoil mills 19 andi8; grocery 51. 


and9 ; cloth 42 and 1, etc. “ 

26 Total number of Sales Tax Registrations in Bolpur during 1946-62 was 135: 
Number of cancellation? duringthe period was 63 (46. 7 p.c.). Compared to other 
towns, this was the lowest. — % 

27 Regarding bellmetal industry of Dubrajpur, vide Appendix notes. 

28 Trading characteristics, or the types of commodities sold, being more or less the 
same in all the towns of Birbhum, ratio of tax-amount to ‘gross turnover” or to 

9 the “taxable turnover” is nof, in a particular year, quite different in different 

towns, 


V7 
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Table (5): Tax payment by business units of some important groups 
‘in the four towns ‘of lower Birbhum. 


(period 1=average of 1946-47 and ‘1947-48, period 2—=average of 


1960-61 and 1961-62). : 
. (figures in rupees) - 


Business ‘Suri . Sainthia Dubrajpur * Bolpur 
units per- per- per- per per- per- per- per- 
*iod1 ~=iod 2 iod 1 iod2 iod1 iod2 iod1 iod 2 ’ 
(1) ® © 4 © © M ® & 
rice mills — 1926 3943 56277 — 6990 777 1982 4 
grocery 18225 14492 24915 20202 13865 13985 10227' 16824 4 
cloth shop 10558 2405 3214 7531 4155 1403 10885 11369 
bellmetal _ — 752 576 7228 505° 597 679 


bidi-making 2490 1677 4137 3402 8034 545° — 2676 | 
stationery + 3498 5922 1048 — 3688 359 5990 13316 |} 
nC 


Source: District Record Room, Birbhum. 


Note: Registration covers a wide range of products and often the same | 
party obtains two different certificates for different sets of 
functions. Tax payment figures, which had to be worked out’ 
from innumerable monthly deposits with the Treasury (entered -’ 
without reference to registration numbers) inevitably had some.4 
overlapping of entries. In Sainthia, where some parties own and: 
run both rice mills and grocery shops, there has been such an¥ 
overlapping between these two types of business units. Simul-'4 
taneous trade in foodgrain and cloth has, again, unduly swelle 
the figure of cloth-dealers of Suri in period 1. 


Table (6): Total tax deposits by Registered’ Dealers of the four towns | 4 

of lower Birbhum. q 

(period 1 =average of 1946-47 and 1947-48. period Se asekgs: of | a 

1960-61 and 1961-62). E. 
business years total tax paid 

town num- p.c. of period 1 period. 2 


ber total amout p.c.of amount p.c. of 
(Rs.) total (Rs.) total 


(1) (2) 3) @ 6) (6) ©) 
- Suri 865 19.8 42022 26.5 63448 25.3 
Sainthia 1087 ° 24.7 38452-2433 « 77854 = -30.8 
Dubrajpur 820 18.7 37455 23.6 «25515 10.1 
Bolpur 1615. 36.8 = 40598 25.6. 85364 33.8 


total 4387 ° (100) 158527 (100) 252181 (100) 
Source: District Record Room, Birbhum ;-and Calcutta Gazette, 
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Although, for reasons explained earlier,” tax payments in 
the two periods are not. precise indicators of actual business 
turnover, dnter-town comparison shows, to some extent at 
least, the shrinkage or extension of business in the four urban 
centres. Sainthia, covering less than a quarter of the total 
‘business years’ put in by the four centres, accounts for about 
31 p.c. of tax deposits in period 2. In this town, larger busi- 
ness units,” handling mainly the wholesale trading in food- 
grains and other essential commodities, pay a much higher 
tax per dealer. 


Taking the tax deposits by four important groups of 
business establishments,—rice-mills, grocers, cloth dealers 
and bidi/tobacco dealers—in which migrant businessmen 
have generally a considerable share, we observe, in the 
following table, that average tax per dealer, except in Sain- 
thia, has shrunk. 


* [Table 7, page 132] 
With increased turnover, and entry of a larger number of 


_businessmen during the period “(which is quite conspicuous: 


in Bolpur), tax payment per dealer has generally tended to 
decline. Fragmentation of sales and consequent decline in 
the ‘taxable turnover’ of many dealers who escape assess- 
ment in particular years, also explains to some extent the 
generally lower per-dealer tax deposits in three of as four 
towns. : * 


On the whole it is observed that with increased business 


* turnover, the number of participants has generally increased.“ 


The trend towards concentration of business, particularly in 
the increasingly profitable rice-milling industry, would be 
discussed in the next chapter. 


Complementing the table, relating to functional classi- 
fication of business units of.the Bolpur town, we sum up in 
Table 8 (P. gee tax payne data for the different groups 


29 In course of the sixteen years, number of assessees in Sainthia increased from 33 
to 52 in Bolpur the number increased from 32 to 103. Diversified retail trade 

a) characterises the business Pattern of Bolpur while in Sainthia wholesale business is 
predominant. 
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Table. (7) : Tax payments by rice-mills, grocers, cloth. dealers 

and bidi/tobacco dealers. 

_ (period 1=average of 1946-47 and 1947-48. period S=average of 

« 1960-61 and 1961-62) . 
Suri’ Sainthia Dubrajpur _—_— Bolpur 

i) ae 2) Q) (4) 6) 


— 


Total tax paid by four € 
categories of dealers . 


“period 1: Rs, 31273 (16.5) 36209 (28.0) 26054 (24.0) 21889. (21.5) 


—period 2: Rs. 20500 (24.0) 67412 (39.0) 22923 (29.0) 32851 (66.0) 
Average tax per dealer yaer : 
—period 1: Rs, 1895 1293 1086 1027 
—period 2 : Rs, 854 1728 790 498 


Total tax paid by 
migrant dealers « 
—period 1: « Rs. 14661 (8.0) 11568 (12:5) 16187 (14.0) 7395 (4.0) 4 


p.c. of total tax , 46.9 31.9 62.3 33.8 ‘ 

—period 2 : Rs. 13173 (8.0) “22256 (19.0) 13870 (10.0) 8077 (10.5) 3 

p.c. of total tax 64.3 33.0 60.5 24.6 : 
Average tax per 

migrant dealer : é 

—period 1: Rs. 1833 925 ° 1156 1849 

—period 2: Rs. 1550 1171 1387 743 


Note : ‘Figures in brackets represent the average number of assessees. 
fs In this table one important aspect of the economy is obscured :, 
gradual concentration of rice-milling industry in a fewer hands, 

As Sales Tax covers only the sundry sales by rice mills, and not 

the major product, the table largely relates to transactions by three! 

other categories of dealers. : 


of functionaries. Here again; variations in tax rates for the 
various commodities or commodity-gfoups make it difficult 
to assign correct weightage on the basis of tax-payment. 
spite of this limitation, an overall trend of the changes in 
the course of the sixteen-year period can be observed: 
Simultaneously, the share of the migrant businessmen is also 
indicated. j 
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Table (8): Tax Payments by Business Units of Bolpur town. 


(period 1=average of 1946-47 and 1947-48. period average of | 
1960-61 and 1961-62) : i: 


% (amount in rupees) 
Business Units period 1. period 2 

total dealers migrants total dealers migrants 

no. amount no. amount no. gmount no, amount 


@ > @ @ 8 © A O® O © 
tice-mill/grocery/ | 
cloth/bidi 21.5 21889 4 7395 ° 66 32851 10.5 8077 | 
stationery - 25 5990. 1 3160 6 13316. 2: 10556 | 

building materials 1 1934. — — 3 7987 1 4339 i 

brass/bell-metal | 
utensils 1 577 — — 2 679 — — = |i 

jewellery 1 277 — — 1, 294, °-— — j 

medicine 35 5915 — — 35 1090 — _ | 

motor parts & repairs — -_-_ _ 1 = 1830 1 1830 

coal, coke, lime —_— - — — 6 “41711 2 7608 

saw mill —- — —- = 4 4685 2 2380 

printing press - - = —- 1 538 — _ | 

soap-making —- — -—'° — 05 40 — —_ Y 

brick-making _ - = - 2 410 — - 

RCC spun-pipes _— - = — 1 2496 — — 

sweetmeat shop - - — 35 1385 — —- 

cycle dealer —_— - _— 1 3969 — - 

Crafts Department ~ . | 
Visva-Bharati 1 4266 — a 1 2083 °—" — { 
divisions 2.& 3 5 35647 — _ 24 #17717 65 _7469 \ 
division 6 26.5 34959 5 10555° 785 67647 12 27321 , 
total 2 31.5 40598 5 10555 102.5 85364 18.5 34790 


Source: Same asin Tables 1—7. 


Side by side with more than twice the amount paid as tax 
in period 2——which at least partly reflects ‘much larger turn- 
over than in period 1—there is also some diversification of 
business. So again, migrant businessmen, with their interests - | 
in more branches of business than what is found in the na 
former table, pay a much larger proportion of the total 
tax. ‘ 
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In period 1, according to this table, tax paid by migrants 
covered about 26 p.c. of total tax ; corresponding percentage . 
for the four groups of dealers was around 33.8. Concentra- 
tion pf migrants in other groups of business was thus not - 
quite strong. In period 2 however, when migrant businessmen 
among the four groups of dealers account fora little less 
than 25‘p.c. of tax payments, the aggregate share of tax 
(Rs. 34790 out ‘of Rs. 85364) paid: by migrants is much 
higher (40.7 p.c.). * ; 

Splitting up the figures further it is observed that, while 4 
migrants pay about 40 p.c. of total tax separately in SIC divi- -4 
sions 2 and 3, as well asin division 6, a much larger pro- 4 
portion of tax paid by rice-milling industry is covered by * 
them (about 57.3 p.c.). In more recent years, even larger © 
number of rice mills are controlled by the migrants. 

The broad conclusion that may be drawn from the above 
set of data is that simultaneously with the growth of business _ 
activities mainly in trade and commerce group andto some 4 
extent in new types of ‘industrial’ functions, migrants from 
other states (in many cases with their principal place of 4 
business in Calcutta) have firmly entrenched themselvesin 4 
the economy both of Bolpur as well as of other similar small 
towns of the district. e a 

With the increased participation - of these migrants in the 
local business of the towns, there have no doubt been ‘evident 
somé changes in the business pattern. At the same time, 
most of these businessmen,—unlike the immigrants from East 
Pakistan,—being ‘non-residents’ of these towns, the ‘local’ 
economy has failed to derive any appreciable advantage from 

“these new entrepreneurs. 


IIe § 

Anticipatitig -the various implications of urbanisation 4 
associated with economic development, the Planning 
Commission has visualised that : 
“Economic development accelerates urbanisation and 4 
~*A detailed study on Jand-price has been published in the author’s articles 4 


“Trend of Land Price in a Rural Town” and “Buyers and Sellers of Land in ca 4 
Rural Town” : Khadi Gramodyog, October 1966, November 1967, 3 
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this raises a variety of problems-of spatial implication such 


as land use, location of industries ... provision of housing, 


water supply, sanitation and other social services”. 

: "The Government of West - Bengal, accepting the need for 
getting up its Town and Country Planning Department, 
is also of the view that : 

“considering the density of population in the State and 
in view of the competing claims for the use of land, and 
with a view to secure the best use for such Jand as 
also to ensure that the land shall not be, put to such 


usé that it would not be-available for full and profitable . 


utilisation in the future, the government have decided 

to regulate and co-ordinate the use of all lands within 

the state. .””.3! 
Broadly following the recommendations of the Uthwatt or 
the Barlow Commission of Great Britain that “unless reason- 
able stability in land values could be assured, the whole 
planning process would be held at ransom by, land specula- 
tors”, the Town and Country Planning Legislation..Com- 
mission of West, Bengal® also reiterated that the precondition 
fox any effective land use planning—acknowledged i in recent 
years to be an essential part of economic planning —lies in the 
control, in some form or other, over both transactions in, 
and price of land. °. 


° 


In spite of this awareness about the imperative necessity 
of controlling price and use of land for an effective regional 
or urban planning, land price in urban areas‘ has, for all 


30 Fourth Five Year Plax : A Draft Outline, 1966: ” page 355. 

31 “Statement showing the Progress of Development Schemes under the Third-Five 
Year Plan including Centrally Sponsored Schemes and New Schemes outside the 
Development Plan and Committed Expenditure of First and Second Five-Year 
Plans adopted in the Revised Estimates for 1964-65 and Budget Estimate for 1965- 
66”: Finance Dept., Govt. of West Bengal, p. 130. 

Vide Caleutta Metropolitan Landouse and Control Act (West “Bengal Act XIV; 
1965), and its amendment act (Act XXXVII of 1969). 

32 Edward Carter “The Future of London”, Chapter on ‘Land’. ss 

33 Report of the Commission for Legislation on Town and Country Planning, Govt of 
West Bengal, December 1962. op cit. In pages 124-125 of the Report, implications 
of public ownership of Iand, in‘the context of the West Bengal Estate Acquisition 
Act, West Bengal Land Reforms Act, West Bengal Non-agricultural Tenancy Act 

& (1949) etc., are discussed at length and the imperative need for further legis- 
Jation to ensure state control over the use pattern of land is stressed. 


a 


Bye 


ww 


34. For price of iand in Calcutta in 1890, vide Munio:pal Department Proceedings 
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practical purposes, been allowed to assume scandalous 
proportions, particularly in metropolitan cities like Calcutta, 

Bombay or Delhi.** Smaller towns, ‘thriving in the midst of 
rural areas, have also been manifesting, on a somewWhat lower 
scale’ though, the same trend. . : 


According to records of 1880* regarding purchase of land 
in Bolpur by.the Government, “the land might fetch the sum + 
of Rs. two per“bigha’ * as rent, and twenty times the rent 
would be Rs: 40, the price per bigha, and the probable cost 
then of the two bighas would be Rs. 80.” : 


Detailed Budget Estimates of the Government of West 4 


Bengal for 1964-65" made a provision of Rs. 18000 for six 
bighas of suitable ‘waste land’ on the District Board Dak 
Bungalow ground at Bolpur.” Rate per bigha, agreed to 
be paid by the government, thus comes to Rs. 3000. And 
this high price was but for a ‘waste land’® that is not, unlike 


the land purchased in ‘1880, situated within the congested § 
area of the town. q 


This means an increase in ‘the price of land, approved by : 
the government, of about 7400 p. c., during the eight decades.. 4 
The general ‘price index® or the price of paddy in the] 


° a 


(Branch, Local Self-government, proceeding 1-4, pages 219-220, March 1890) “4 

West Bengal Government Archives. Preliminary paper (mimeographed) on % 

‘Trends of Land price in the city of Calcutta (South Calcutta)’ prepared by Anil K. 

Mukherjee of the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation. Catherine Bauer 

Wurster in ‘India’s Urban Future’ op cit.,:p. 297. 

35 File no. 214 Judicial Department (Judicial Branch) Tecember 1880: Proceedings 
66-67 (vide fa. 9, page 19) ° : 

36 1 acre=3.025 bighas—43560 square feet. 1 bigha-=14400 square feet. 
1 hectare=2.471 acre=7.574775 bigha ; 1 katha=720 square feet. 

20 katha =1 bigha. 

37 Statement showing the Progress of Development Schemes under the Third Fi 
Year Plan, Budget Estimates for 1964 65, (Finante Department, Government o! 
West Bengal), page 225. 

38 This utilisation of the ‘waste land’ of the town has an element of ‘depatmental, 
myopia’ which characterises many of the present day ‘development’ activities by 
the Government without reference to co-ordinated land-use planning. 

39 General price index from 1886 to 1965 rose by not more than 850 pec. vide 
appendix notes. ‘ 


level 
parti 
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district*° on the other hand moved up during the period at a 
much lower rate. ; . 
Keeping in view the changing price-level, pattern of .land- 
use*?, extension of coverage of registrations of land transac- 
tions*? vis-a-vis population growth*® and gradual: concen- 
tration in Bolpur town, we have indicated in the Table 9 an 
idea about the steep rise in the price of land in the town 


during 1921-1964. [Table 9, page 138] 


Average price of land per acre (including price of home- 
stead in certain transactions) moved up from Rs. 621 in 1921 
to Rs. 22259 in 1964. ‘With increasing population, average 
area per transaction also shrank from 0.21 acre to 0.07 acre ; 
and with changing legislations regarding advances on mort- 
gage of land*+, the proportion of land covered by sale tran- 
saction went up from about a fifth’ of total transactions -in 
1921 (14.5 out of 71 acres) to about half in 1964 (19.7 out of 
38 acres). ; ° 

This phenomenal rise in land price in a-small ‘rural’ town 
during 1921-1964 is much in exgess of the general rise in price 
level. The impact of this on the rest of the economy needs no 
particular comment. With 1952-53 as base-year, general price 


40 Price of rice in 1870’s Sn Birbhum was around Rs. 2 per maund (1 ton=27,225 


maunds=1.0163 metrie tons). In 1930-31 it was around Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 2.75. In | 


1963 it rose to about Rs. 31 per maund. 

41 Land utilisation data for Bolpur P.S.-area and Bolpur town during‘the Last Settle- 
ment (1924-32) and the Revisional Settlement, (1954-62) show that ‘house ‘site’ 
area or residential plots covered 1.7 p.c. and 2,3 p.c. in the entire Bolpur PS area 
during the two respective settlement periods. In the urban area it moved upfrom 
8.2p.c. to 10.7p.c. S. 

42 The annual report of the Registration Department 1865-66 (Judicial Department 
Proceedings 116-120, September 1866) mentioned that “In many districts, registra- 
tion law is still hardly understood”’. : ’ 

43 During the decade 1951-61 district population rose by 35.5 p.c. Population in the 
area under the jurisdiction of Bolpur Registry Office increased by 45. .8p.c. Increase 
in the total number of documents gr in the average value per document was also 
much higher than the district average or the average of the concurrent Registry 
Office of Labpur. ee ‘ * 

44 With the introduction of various legislations in the, thirties and in the, forties re- 
garding restrictions on or licencing of money lending, or about debt settlement 
operations, the practice of advancing money against mortgage of land occupied a 
smaller proportion of total transactions in land. Those who canafford to lend 


with the tacit assurance of reselling the same at the time of repayment of the debt. 


Ig 


“te 


a 


money very often now prefer or insist on transference of Jand: by outright sale ae 
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Table (9): Sale transactions in Bolpur ‘mauza’ during 1921-64, 


sale transactions total sales* area price compulsory 
y (enumerated) docu- area per tr- per dgcuments for ¢ 
e docu- area total ments (acre) ansac- acre immovable _ 
a tents (acre) price tion (Rs.) properties « 
rt (Rs. (acre) docu-. total area 
000) - ments (acre) 


® @ ® @®@ OO. © © (8) 0) (10) 
1921 5 11 07 68 1447 0.2, 621 154 71.0 
1931 42 93 95 63 1697 0.27 1017 137 47.9 
1941 60 122 95 86 3561 041 778, 137 85.9 
1951 116 17.0 96.4 71 21.07 0.12 5658. 303 66.8 
1961 135 118 140.9 233 22.29 0.10 11925 301 39.9 
1962 150 14.8 242.0 236 20.44 0.09 16404» 328 43.3 
1963 198 16.4 269.6 278 2310 0.08 16492 362 40.0 
1964 183 15.1 336.4 265 19.74 0.07 22259 346 38.4 


ee YY 


‘*Difference between col. 5 and 2 and between col. 6 and 3 represents 
that part of the document entries, corresponding sale price for which - 
has not been collécted, Area per transaction (col 7) has been worked out , 

_ from total gales (col. 5 and 6) ; price per acre (col. 8) has been worked 
out from that part of the sale (col. 3 and 4) for which sale price has been 
collected (as shown in col, 2). Col. 9 and 10 relate to all transactions for 
compulsory registrations for immovable properties ;. average area per 
transaction for this group moves down from 0.46 acre in 1921 to 0.11 acre 


in 1964. Although many of the transactions in this residuary group (such 4 
’ as perpetual lease, temporary lease, mortgage etc.) often complement or °:4 


replace sale transactions, average price per acre in this group varies consi- 


derdbly from the ‘market rate’, as many of the trasactions (gift, exchange, “4 


etc.) do not strictly cover commercial exchanges. 
‘Source: Land Registration Department records. 


level declined from 40 in 1926-30 to 29.2 in‘ 1936-41 (drop 
of about 27 p.c,). Decline of land price in 1941 in comparison 
with that in 1931 is explained by this factor. Effect of war- 
time inflation had not yet affected the land price.*® 


With pressure of population, in tke town, particularly 3 
from after 1951, proportion of transference of land with ; 


- 45° Wholesale price-index at Calcutta (1939=100) was 111.1 in 1940, 128.7 in 1941,-4 
171.3 in 1942, and then jumped to 284.3 in 1943. Money supply (Rs. 170.3 crores 3 
in August 1939= 100) index was around 160 in October 1941, 294 in Oct. 1942,and 


then 446 in Sept. 1943, (See footnote 39 ante and 9 of Chapter @), 


* Seeied 
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homestead naturally increased 3 this change is shown in the 
following table. 
Tadle (10) : Land area with and without homestead sold in 


Bolpur ‘mauza’ during 1941-1964. e ae 

year sale transactions* 
land with homestead land only total of col. 2 

(acres) (acres) and 3 (acres)» i) 
co) (2) (3) (4) 
1941 1,28 10.91 12.19 
1951 2.82 14.22 17.04 

a 1961 1.70 10,12 11.82 

1962 2.97 11.79 14.76 
1963 3.59 12.76 16.35 
1964 4.69 10.42 15.11 it 


«* See column 3 of Table 9 


According to the Census, urban area of Bolpur had v~. i 
3003 in 1951, and 4338 houses in 1961. And according { 
to last Settlement Report (1924-32), Bolpur ‘mauza’ had “yf 
2320 ‘holdings’ and 6489 plots. Under the Revisional Settle- nf 
ment (1954-52) there were 4572 holdings and 10414 plots. 
Increase during the period both in number of holdings and | 
of plots in the town has been at a much higher rate than in 
the rest of the Bolpur PS. Increase in the transference of 
land with homestead is also reflected in the latter years. With | | 
‘about half the area of the mauza classified as agricultural \ ; i 
land, there has “haturally been immense pressure on the open © 
space normally classified as ‘not available for cultivation” or t 
‘culturable waste’. The density of population in the ‘built-in’ 
are has consequently increased to a point that is neither . 
suitable for public health nor convenient for future remodel- 
ling. The following analysis of the average price of the two 
categories of transactions shows more precisely the trend of 


land price only within the urban area. 
as : [Table il, Page 140] 


With such titicteanes’ in rate as prevail in different ‘parts 
of the town or between various plots, it is seen that price of 
land (col. 6) per acre went up from about Rs. 400 in 1941 
to, Rs. 3000 in 1951. During 1961-1964 it jumped from 
Rs. 8674 to Rs. 13338, an increase of more than fifty 
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Table (11): Area per transaction and price. per acre of land only and 
land with homestead in Bolpur Mauza, 1941-64. 


area per transaction (acre) price per agre (Rs ) 
year -land with land total/ land with land _ total/ 
“homestead - only average homestead only averagd 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) 
1941 0.944 0.352 0.203 4033 396 | TE 
1951 0.069 « 0.187 0.146 - 19022 3007 «5658 
1961 * 0.039 ‘O.111 0.087 34283 8674 11925 
1962 ¢ 0.054 0.124 0.098 30960 12729 16404 
1963 0.050 0.101 0.083 34340 11475. * 16492 


1964 0.054 0.107 0.082 42100 13338 22259 
Source : Same as in Tables 9 and 10 ; 


‘percent, Further classifying the data according to plot- 4 

groups it is noticed that in the most congested area of the a 
mauza, Jand-price exceeded Rs. 22600 per acre in 1964, ; 
as against the average of the entire mauza of Rs. 13338. 
And further probe into the same set of figures in particular 3 
plot-groups suggests that with i increasing price of land, the “ 
gap between the prices below and above average has gradu- 
ally widened. 

Difference between ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ land-price also 
naturally widened in course of the last fey decades. : 

In 1931, when Bolpur was nota town ‘by census definition, 4 
average price of agricultural land in the area was not much 4 
highier than that in many villages nearby. From a few sample 4% 
entries it is seen that while the average rate per acre of mainly 4 
agricultural plots in Belpur mauza was around Rs. 245, some 3 
of the plots were sold at even Rs. 90 per acre.: Court Noti- 
fications of the early ’twenties also confirm a low rate in 
Bolpur in the years following the First War. 

In the two mauzas now forming a part of the municipa- 
lity (Bandhgora, Kalikapur) the price range of agricultural as 
well as of fallow land (including homestead Jand) was more 
or less the same as-that in Bolpur mauza ‘in 1931. The 
village Surul had also similar price range in the thirties, In 


‘remoter villages, land price was around Rs. 130-160 per acre -4 


at that time. In 1941, completely ‘agriculturised’ villages 3 
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of the interior part of the Bolpur PS continued to maintain 
a low, or even lower price. Those on the ‘fringe’ of the town, 
though suffering a general stagnation or decline in land-price,. 
retained a rate slightly higher than that in the seouonieally 
depressed villages of the area. 

By 1951, difference in rate between land in Bolpur and its 
periphery on the one hand and villages in the interior areas 
on the other, widened to some extent. Within a range of 
Rs. 1100 and Rs. 3000; Bandhgora mauza (JL. 100) matihtained 
an average rate of about Rs.1500° per acre; Kalikapur (JL. - 
98) Rs. 1200, Surul Rs. 850. Those mauzas in which Visva-"X” 
Bharati is situated also began to show an upward trend. 
Smaller villages, not very close to the town, had a price-range 
of Rs. 330-500. 

‘ During the years 1961-64 land price in the ‘semi-urban’ 
villages in close proximity of the town had an average rate 
of more than Rs. 5000, and the upper limit, on individual 
transactions, was considerably higher thar this average. 
Mauzas within the Visva-Bharati University, where a large 
number of wealthy people from Calcutta and other Places — 


have been buying land, showed a steep rise, moving around 


Rs. 12000-20000 per acre. 

Taking four years’ average (1961- 64) for the adjoining 
mauzas of Kalikapur and Bandhgora, we find the price to be 
in the neighbourhood Rs. 5000 per acre, figures of. the latter 
years reaching the level of more than Rs. 8000 even” for 
‘fallows’ or for agricultural land. Other villages, not beyond 
a radius of three miles from the town, maintained during this 
period a price-range of Rs. 2000-3000 per acre. 

With the gradual urbanization of Bolpur, land price tended 
to taper off from its high peak in the urban area, to a lower 
level in the remoter villages. With a steady migration of 
population to the town and ’also to its ‘fringe’ area, diffe- 
rence in land price prevailitig in Bolpur and its’ immediate 
periphery on the one hand, and in villages beyond this area 
on the other, considerably widened. 


, Rising land-price reflects the general prosperity of the 
people interested in settling down—or in possessing landed 


a 
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property—in the trban area. The desirability of putting a 
curb on urban land-price or on its use-pattern has often been 


questioned. The Minister of Housing and Local Self-Govern- 
ment of the Conservative Party in Britain, while arguing, in 


1960, that “high land ‘costs are an index and indeed ati q z 


emotionally charged symbol of prosperity’, said, “ofcourse, — 
values ‘rise in, places where people would like to go and live. . 

There is nothing strange about it. One cannot wave’ away 
the economic forces.’ « 

Tn the present analysis it is observed that rise in, land- 
price, even in a small town like Bolpur, outstripped the rise’ ‘ 
in the general price level. With slight variations, this is also 
the general trend in similar other urban centres. Sooner or 
later, rather sooner than later, the government would have to 
think in terms of making these small towns the cores of 
regional development, which would invariably call for control °4 
over both the price and the use of land. 


> IV 


Among other ‘indicators of industrial and commercial 
growth of a town, use of electricity is naturally an impor- 
‘tant one. Contrary to earlier expectations, however, consump- 
tion of this source of power has largely, remained confined 
to the ‘domestic’ sphere only and most of the towns of the. 
district including Bolpur have as yet failed to utilise—or have 
been slow in utilising —it for diversified industrialisation. 

With an average of about 8 kwh of electric energy per 
capita for the entire distict+’, the fifteen large villages and 
towns which use electricity** have only céntralised the indus- 
try of paddy-processing. This, for all practical purpo- 


46 Edward Carter, “The Future of London” op. cit. page 99. 

47 According to Statistical Abstract, West Bengal (1960) electricity generated in the 
Mayurakshi grid amounted to 13.54 million kwh out of which 11.47 million kwh 
was sold. Population in the district in 1961 was 1446158. 7 

48. Visva-Bharati, after having its own arrangement of electricity for many years, hand- 
ed over the function to a private company in 1941 (vide fn. 26 page 33). According 
to Statistical Abstract, West Bengal (1960), page 238, places electrified and years 
of installation were: Bolpur (1941) s Suri (1949) ; Ahmadpur, Sainthia, Moham- 
medbazar (1955); Dubrajbur, Rampprhat, Nalhati (1956); Mollarpur (Mayures- 
war PS) and Hetampur and Asalganj (Dubrajpur PS) (1957); Kalipur, Karidicya 
(Suri PS), Labpur and Mahugram (Labpur PS) (1959). 
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ses, is not a new industry, but a replacement of an older, 
and more dispersed method of paddy-husking. 

Comparing the trend ‘of consumption of electricity in the 
four towns of lower Birbhum, it would be observed that 
’ Sainthia, (vide pp. 11, 98) uses a larger share of its ‘total 
quantum of electric energy for ‘industries’. Per capita con- 
sumption is also higher in this town than in the other. three 


places. o. 
Table (12) : Electricity, consumption in the four towns of lower 
Birbhum. . 
° Bolpur* * Sainthia Dubrajpur Suri 
urban rest total (urban) (urban) (urban) 
()) (2) 3) ) (9) (6) @) 


1. population : F 
1961 23355. 7713 31068 12096 13917 22841 
2. houses: 1961 4338 1767 6105 2204 = 3005 4746 
3. households : 
1961 4252 1337 5589 2309 2646 4062 
4, electricity : 


@ 


(000 kwh) 
+++ 1959-60 oo +++ (969) 713 (261) 251 (230) na. (818) 650 
+++ 1960-61 a +++ (1073) 669 (315) 301 (243) 200 (968) 729 
++ 1961-62 a +++ (1270) 915 (358) 341 (261) 194 (1121) 787 
+++ 1962-63 +++ (1467) 837 (404) 414 (285) 213 (1225) 845 
5. per capita con- 
sumption tot : 
1962-63 geo, Migs 26.9 ° 34.2 15.3 37.0 
6. consumption i . 
per consumer * 
1962-63 oo te 571 1025 746 690 


Source: West Bengal State Electricity Board, and Census 1961. * 


* According to the West Bengal Electricity Board, the electric supply 
grid in Bolpur area covers 14.5 square miles including 5.1 square 
miles of the municipality. Visva-Bhariti Uvuiversity and the 
village of Surul are covered by this unit. Census figures of 1961, 
relating to the four ‘mauza’s (Bandhgora, JL. 100; Shyambati, 
JL. 67 ; Madhusudanpur, JL. 68 ; Surul, JL. 104) and rural part 
of Bolpur ‘mauza’, JL. 99, are mentioned in the column ‘rest’ for 
population, houses and households. fa 
Dubrajpur has its ‘suburb’ (Ramranjanbazar); so has Suri 
(Karidhya, the silk-industry centre.). These have’ separate con- 
sumption figures which are not included in this table. 

Figures in brackets indicate the number of consumers of electricity. 
7 Items 5 and 6 have been worked out from (i) census population 
figures and (ii) number of consumers, : 
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More than a third of the number of customers as well as 
of units consumed relate to the University; the municipal. 
area of Bolpur thus has a much lower rate of the use of 
electricity most of which again is main!y ‘commercial’. 

Jn the following table the number of. consumers in: the 
three categories and the proportion of total units consumed 
by them are shown. : 4 

Table (13): Consumption of electricity by domestic, commercial and 

industrial users in the four tewns of lower Birbhum, 4 
1959-60/1962-63. 
consumers totals 
towns domestic commercial industrial consumers 
num- p.c.of num- p.c.of num- p.c.of num- p.¢.of 4 
ber total ber total ber “ total ber __ total 
(1) 2) @) (4) 6) © (7) 8) 


Bolpur 
1959-60 (a) 632 61.1 298 S.l 4 i es 
4960-61 (b) 701 60.5 327 6.9 4 21.4. 1032 88.8 
1961-62 (c} 801 52.6 417 20,2 5 E: 
1962-63(d) 992 60.6 § 441 104 30 


Sainthia 
a 56.3 0.3 oe 41.7 te 98.3 
(b) 297 57.3 ] 0.3. 16 40.2 314 97.8 
(c) 339 S19 1 0.5 17 45.6 357 98.0 ¥ 
d) 380 47.9 5 0.5 18, 49.8 403 98.2 
Dubrajpur 7 
(a) eae i ve oe Ae See 
(by 177 22.1 46 28.2 19 47.9 242 
: qc) 149 18.7 92 42.6 19 37.0 260 
(d) 163 199 101 381 20 40.0 284 


(a) .. 616° .. 108 .. 44 
= (b) 745 603° 190 14.7 31 21.0 966 
(©) 867 559 218 253 34 15.3 1119 
@) 970 553° 218 23.4 3518.4 1223 


Source: Same as in Table 12. 
» The other group which is not jncluded in this table is public light 
ing, public water works, agriculture étc. Bolpur and Suri have 
larger proportion of units consufned by this category than th 
other two towns. In Bolpur (including Visva-Bharati), units con: 
sumed by this group (consisting of water works of Railways an 

of Visva-Bharati, and street lighting by municipality and the Uni-.4 
versity) during the four years were: (in 000 kwh), 56.2; 73.634 
46.5 and 136.2 respectively. These figures are much higher than..@ 
those in the district headquarters, Suri. 4 
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The district headquarters, Suri, with .its ever-increasing 

buildings, and Bolpur, including Visva-Bharati, have a trend 
of consumption, different to some extent from that in 
the other two towns. Low proportion of ‘commercial’ con- 
esumers in Sainthia, and 4 very small number of ‘dothestic’ 
consumers in Dubrajpur, both stand in marked contrast with 
what is observed in the other two. Anincreasing number’ of 
‘commercial’ users in Bolpur indicates that even’ small shops, 
with their brisk trade, have preferred changing over to elec- 
tricity from lantern and petromax. 


With a little over four thousand households, Suri has 
about a fourth of these electrified, whereas Dubrajpur has 
only six percent of its-households in this category. In Bolpur 
area, where most of the households in the University have 
electricity connection (about 500 households),.the proportion 
between total households (5589) and domestic consumers (992) 

‘is around 18 p.c., ie., slightly higherthan that in Sainthia 
(16.5. p.c.). The municipal area of Bolpur (4252 households)— 
where mud-houses constitute, more than 64 p.c. of total 
houses, and families with monthlyincome of less than Rs. 150 
cover more than 80 p.c. of total families—has a much 
lower proportion of houses with electricity supply. 


Meee 


Among consumers of ‘industrial’ power in the urban cen- 
tres of Birbhum, rice-mills and single—huller wheat and paddy 
husking machines predominate. The following table suggests 
a high proportion of food—processing and allied functions ; 
rest of the industries, mainly household or small-sized crafts, 
are largely dependent on manual power. Because of high 
initial costs, many rice mills still continue to use either coal 
or husk as fuel. 

[Table,14, page 146] 


Excepting a few rice mills, which have switched oyer to 
the use of electricity, others in the ‘food processing’ group 
are.the husking machines which have come upafter the Inde- 
pendence. Value added by manufacture by these units, or 
for that matter, the rice mills, is not different, either quali- 
tatively or quantitatively, from that derived from hand- — 

19 
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Table (14): Number of industrial users of electricity in the four 
towns of lower Birbhum : 1962-63. 


° users, Bolpur Sainthia Dubrajpur , ___ Suri 
~ © (2) Q) (4) (5) 
food processing 15 “14 13 28 
ice cream 2 eee oo 
saw mill 3 1 a 1 
paper, straw boards, 1 oe 
printing press 2.5 La. 7 1 
engineering workshop/ ‘ 
metal works» 6 1 wh : 3 
cinema show houses 1 IL Seb. os 


* Among the 30 consumers in Bolpur area, five are under the uni- 
versity ;—straw and paper-board making, 3 units of Engineering 
Workshop and 1 Printing Press. According to Standard Indus. 
trial Classification, cinema show-houses have the code number 87 
(Division 8; Services). According to the Electricity Board classi- 
fication however, cinema houses are included amongst ‘industrial 
consumer’. Records of the Electricity Board do not mention 
about cinema house in Suri town. There is however, a cinema 
house there. ; 

Source: West Bengal State Electricity Board. 


pounding process in the villages.*® Such users of ‘industrial 
power have not in any material way contributed to the wealth 
either of the towns or of the regions that form their 
hinterland. : 

Of the three units of Bolpur in the ‘Engineering group 
(three others being in the University area) one is a lathe 
machine shop, another a manufacturer of Reinforced 
Concrete Pipes for culverts etc. Both owe their origin to the 
demands emanating froin the University and from extended, 
constructional activities of the State. The third one is a 
printing press, catering to the growing needs of the educa- 

* tional institutions of the town and also absorbing, to some 


« 


49 yide Census 1961, WB, Part IV (i) pp 437-444 ; Part IV Gi) pp 170-187 
. The Land Revenue Commission wrote as as early as in“1938. 

«.,,We-do not think it is possible to place restrictions on the existing rice mills, but 
sve recommend strongly that government should consider the desirability of restri- 
cting by legislation, their establishment in future. In order to develop. paddy 
husking in rural areas, the best course would be to follow a policy of decentralisa. 
tion and to. introduce into the villages a simple type of huking machines which can 
be worked by hand---The cost of husking rice by this machine is not greater thatt 
the cost of husking in the mills--"’* (Vol. I page 115) : 
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extent, the spill-over of the printing work done in the Uni- 
versity Press. : 

‘With Sheaper rate of this source of power in the future, 
pattern of industrial consumption may change. Symptoms 
are evident, in recent years, of some amount of further diver- 
sification, and-of the setting up of small engineering work- 
shops which may eventually lead to more ‘fruitful utilisation 
of this new source of power and absorption of the idle man— 
power of the region ih those industries. 


To what extent is this pattern of growth conducive to the 
economy of the urban centre under study? Leaving aside 
the direct influence of the University cn the economy of the 
town, is there any clear indication of enrichment of the 
economic condition of the town or its hinterland, or of 
establishment of a balanced relationship between the urban 
and rural sectors? How many ‘industries’ are really ‘urban’ 
in character, or mere replacements of “scattered and obscure 
rural crafts ? Does this town, a focal point of several hun- 
dred villages, serve any other *purpose than a mere ‘market 
place’ ? Is this town “economically ready’ to develop such 
non-agricultural functions that would establish’ the much 
sought after ‘balanced, regional growth? Does the town 
possess, or has it developed, requisite qualities to form a 
viable unit for future growth on the lines approved or decid- 
ed upon by the Planning authorities of thé country ?, Do 
the facts relating to the growth of the town provide sufficient 
indications to call for a sustained effort on the part of the 
State to co-ordinate and direct its future growth pattern ? 

Need for State participation for directing the future 
growth pattern of these small towns is now admitted. A 
combination of forces working for over hundred years has 
fostered the growth of these.towns, which are sérving in their 
own way as.the link*between agricultural/ rural sector on the 
one hand, and the metropolitan/ industrial centres on the 
other. Bolpur, with its added locational advantage as the 
‘urban adjunct’ of Visva-Bharati, has displayed symptoms of 


villages. - 


developing as the effective focal point of several hundred . 


‘ 


CHAPTER VI 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF THE TOWN (II) 


A close study of the rice-milling industry* of the Bolpur ; 
town, situated in a rice-surplus district; shows that a large 
number of rice-mills suffer from an acute under-utilisation of 3 
milling capacity. The handful of wage-earners in this seaso- 
nal industry, on the other hand, are as ill-paid as the agricul: 
tural labourers. The aggregate employment potential of this 
‘agro-type’ processing industry has remained stagnant over 
the last three or four decades, while profitability of these 
mills has so increased during the period as to lead to the 
same type of concentration of economic power which is now 
a common feature in the larger sphere of our economy.' 


On the evé ef the First Plan, the Birbhum district had 3 
about seventy rice mills of which nineteen were in Bolpur; *: 
most of these were established‘ during the years soon after 4 
the end of the First War. 


And, by 1963, the district had some 350 new, imported, 
single-huller, power-driven paddy-husking machines.? In 4 
terms of milling capacity, five or six of these ‘small-scale’ 3 
units are ‘equivalent to one rice-mill. According to the 
records of the Food and Supplies Department, Government 
of West Bengal, these single-huller machines, located not only 
in the towns-but also in the rural areas, have.:an increasing 


o 


* A detailed analysis of the rice-milling industry of Birbhum has been made in the 
author’s article “Productivity and profitability of rice-milling Industry in Birbhum”. 
published in _‘Khadigramodyog?, December 1966. 

See appendix notes. 

Average milling capacity of large-sized” rice mills.in Bolpur is about 300-400 
maunds of rice in 8 working hours. That of“husking-machines is’around 60-80 mds 
of rice. In other words, some 70-80 new rice-mills in addition to an equal number 
ef older mills were set up in Birbhum after the Independence. The RT 
10 has 85 husking-machines. Excepting about a dozen or so in Bolpur town, the 
rest are in the villages. According to Food and Supplies Department records, % 
196 husking machines of the Sadar-Subdivision of Birbhum husked 4.5 iakh 
mds of paddy in 1961, 5.7 lakh mds in 1962, and as much as 7.7 lakh mds in 
1963. 


Ne 
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share of the function of paddy-husking. Simultaneously, 
as we have observed earlier, there has been a shrinkage in 
employment among rural women to whom hand-pounding 
of paddy was a steady source of income. 

To what extent the mechanisation of thisindustry—which 
does not “demand- intricate scientific coordination and the 
application of elaborate chemical principles and ‘method’*— 
contributes to tlie increase in national wealth, remains a 


matter of controversy. The rice-milling industry has, by its , 


natures of functions, failed to bring about any structural 
change in the economy of the region. 

Situated in a region that is predominantly dependent on 
paddy cultivation, Bolpur, with its large number of rice mills, 
exerts immense pull on the flow of the ‘marketable surplus’ 
of paddy.® But, while paddy cultivation in-the hinterland 
has considerably increased over the last four decades or so, 
total flow of paddy to the mills of Bolpur has remained 
relatively stagnant. Apart aon high population srowih 


3 Dr. Hashim Amir Ali, in his Book {The Rice Industry ii in Lower Birbhum” (Visva. 
Bharati Rural Studies, 1931) estimated that in’ an average size mill of Bolpur, 
15,000 man-days yielded 45,000 mds ofrice. This works out at 3 mds of rice 
per man-day. The wage earner had ashare of about’ 4 D.c. of the ex-factory 
value of rice. Highteenworking mills produced in a year 810000 mnds of rice and 
1550 workers received eraployment for 200 days in a year’. According to Dr. Ali 

.no Jess than 8000° “dhenkis have been put out of use and along with these 
dhenkis have gone the possibilities of honest labour afforded to at least 8000 
women::-’’, According to his estimates, wage-cost in the liousehold sector as 
Percentage of value of rice was around 12.2, And productivity being taken 
at 100 mds per year for hand-pounded rice, annual earnings (accruing mostly 
to women who were not capable or prepared~to findertake other types of work 
outside their homes) worked out to about Rs. 32 as compared to Rs. 66/ Rs. 67 
earned by a labourer i in the mills in 200 days. 

Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India—Op Cit p. 226. Most of 
the functions in the entire process of conversion of paddy to rice has to be done by!) 
sheer manual labour, and as we findt in Nistaran Chakravarty’s “A Design for 
- Development of Village Industries”,.~“upto the stage of hulling, the production 
: ‘process in big mills is also ‘labour- -intensive’. Moreover, the majority of labour 
“in big rice-mills is employed in pre-hulling’ stages: ++ -” (p. 158) . si 
_ Situated close to Bolpur, the four other places along the railway line, Bhedia and 
Gushkara in Burdwan district,” and Sainthia, Ahmadpur in Birbhum, have, to 


rable pull on the market-flow to Bolpur. Occasional restrictions on inter-district 
movement of paddy.and absence of good road connections from Bolpur to the 
railway stations in Burdwan district deter as free a flow of paddy to Bolpur 
market as that taking-place within the district. 


some extent, overlapping hinterlands, and all these four places exercise conside- + 
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rate in the rural sector and penetration of single-huller husk-. 
ing machines in the villages, there has also been some diver- 
sion of the flow of paddy to the adjacent. milling dentres.® 


I 

Simultaneously with some change in the occupational 
pattern in the fural sector due to considerable displacement 
of labour by the husking machines, atiother trend is evident. 
As trade in rice gradually assumes importance and requires 
investment of larger volume of working capital, local millers, 
often former landlords or petty businessmen with small 
capital, prefer leasing out or selling the mills to wholesale 
grain-merchants of Calcutta (mostly immigrants from other 
states), and investing their limited capital in trading.’ 


Data relating to the size-group distribution of mills by 
quantity of paddy purchased during 1933-34 and 1961-63 and: 
also other records indicate that while production units are# 
now practically: the same. in size as in the ‘thirties, 4 
financial control of these mills has passed on to fewer hands. 


6  Datacollected and verified from : Food & Supplies Dept records ; estimates ofy 
the Land Revenue Commission (1938); Ali, Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum; @ 
op cit; District Hand book (1951) p. 106; Census (1961), Vol. VI-Part I-A, 
p. 485; Land Settlement Department records, (1924/32, 1954/62) ; Agricultural’ 
Income Tax Dept. records (estimated yield rates) and also Report of the Price: 
Sub-Committee of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
(Govt. of India, 1945) on rate of market arrivals vis-a-vis production etc. 
The estimates for the RT 10 indicate an approximate total yield of 45,48,000 oe 
maunds of paddy during the first half of 1960's, i.e., an estimated increase of 34.03% 
p.c. over total yield of the thirties. Population, on the other hand, in this area, 
(excluding town) increased by 51.0 p.c. from 2.30 lakh in 1931.to 3.47 lakh it: 
1961. Town population had an accretion of about fifteen thousand (from ten to 

” twentyfive thousand) during this period. Also see footnote 14 of Chapter 5. 
RT 10 covering 26.0 p.c- of the district and more than 33.0 p.c. of number of mills 
accounts for 28.9 p.c. of paddy flow to the mills of the district. On the other ‘hand; 

ccRT 8 has 27.3 p.c. of mills of the district., but draws in about 40.0 p.c. of total 
paddy flow. 

7 Many of the earlier rice millers admitted that instead of trying to run mills with a4 
small working capital and to compete with those who have wide inter-state connec-! 
tions for paddy purchase, they prefer the safer course of leasing out the mill an 
investing the capital in cloth trade or other business. Some have started ownin 
buses and trucks (bought through ‘financiers’ of Calcutta with a high interest);3m 
while others have extended their cloth business or similar other smaller business. 
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Rice-processing now is neither a household,industry nor a 
‘small-scale’ industry.® 


- From the records of the Registration Department, it is 
observed that the average ‘consideration- price’ for a year’s 
working right for mills of identical capacity in Bolpur town 
changed from Rs. 1750 in 1931 to a little over Rs. 18000 in 
1963. Making allowances for a general increase in price 
level during the period, more than a tenfold rise in the pur- 
chase-price of milling rights for a year suggests considerably 
increased profitability. 
Two studies of the early thirties” relating to the working 


of rice-mills of Bolpur, and current records" indicate that 
while the mills of the town continue to have the same rate of 


8 In 1933-34, the lowest size-group (buying.between 50 and 75 thousand maunds of 
paddy) of mills, covered 29.4 p.c. of total mills and 23.4 p.c. of total purchase 
(concentration ratio 0.79). The top-most size-group covered 29.4 p.c. of mills and 
34.9 p.c. of purchase (ratio 1.18). In the second petiod, the lowest size-group had 
‘a concentration ratio of 0.46 and the top-most group, 151. © 
Municipal records of holdings, Partnership Registration Deeds, and the records of 
the Food Department in respect of purcliase of paddy from Orissa or export of 
rice to Calcutta, all clearly indicate that mills of Bolpur have gradually passed on 
to the financially stronger millers of Calcutta, most of whom are immigrants from 
other states. : 

9 Ali (op. cit.) estimated,the average profit of a mill in 1930-31 to be around Rs. 
2200. According to Registration Department records of the year, a mill, with 4 
hullers, was leased out for Rs. 1750 peryear. In 1941 a mill of similar capacity 
was leased out in respect of 52 p.c. share, for Rs. 1731. In 1951, a mill was leased 
out for Rs. 6000. In 1962 third share ofa mill was leased out at Rs. 3167, And 
in 1963, a mill, with 3 hullers was leased at Rs. 18000. 

With 1929 as 100, general price index stood around 82 in 1930 and 68 in 1931 ;_ in 
1961 it’stood at 378.1 and in 1965-66 at 509.7. (Seefootnote 45 of Chapter 5) 
The ratio of profit per maund of tice changed during 1930-31 and 1963-65 to the 
extent of 1: 21.6, and that for wages changed from 1; 5.15 only. 


10 Hashim Amir “Ali, The Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum (Visva-Bharati Rural 
Studies Series : 1931-1934). Santipriya Bose and P. C. Mahalanobis, “Marketing 
of Rice at Bolpur (V.-B. Rural Studies Series 1934-36) 6 

11 Report of the Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee, 1949-50, Govt. of West 
Bengal. Report on the Family Budget Enquiry into the Living Conditions of the 
Rice Mill workers in West Bengal, 1949-50, Govt.’of West Bengal. Other sources . 
Land. Revenue Commission Report, 1938 , Memorandum (prepared in April 1963 
and later revised in October 1965) of the Birbhum Rice Mill Owners’ Association, 
to the Chief Minister, West Bengal, in connection with its prayer for upward 
revision of milling rate. Local enquiries with various rice mills; Food and Sup- 

2 ‘plies Department ; Registration Department etc. 
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under-utilisation of their milling-capacity,” a relatively stag.: 
nant wage-rate has drastically reduced the share of the wage- 
earners in the ‘value added by manufacture’. And the price- 
spread between paddy and rice has also widened, and has 
- moved in favour of the millers.'% Rise in the rate of profit- 
ability has, consequently, been much higher than that in the 
general price-level or what is reflected in the purchase-price 4 
of a year’s snilling rights. Other sources also indicate that. % 
while productivity of labour has increased albeit slowly'* to 
give the workers an ‘ethical claim’ to higher wages," this 
oldest and as yet the most dominant industry of the tewn has 
failed to provide a rate of wage much higher than the mini. 
mum. The advantage of ‘machanisation’ does not accrue, in 4 


J2 Both in 1933-34 and in 1960-63, the mills of Bolpur had more or less similar rate: 
of utilisation of milling capacity. With a declared milling capacity of 300-400: 
mds of rice in‘8 working hours, 19 mills of the town have, according to Food 
Department records, a total daily milling capacity of 7225 mds of rice (i. ¢.,:41 
21,67,500 mds in 300 working days). For using to the full the milling capacity 
these mills would have had to buy about 32,51,500 mnds of paddy. (vide fn. 14 of 
Chapter 5), 
According to Food Department records for the district, out of a total purchase of 
55.8 lakh mnds of paddy by the mills in 1960, imported paddy from Orissa: 
accounted for only 3.4 lakh mnds. Corresponding figures in subsequent yea 
were; (i) 1961 : 64.6 and 6.7 Jakh mnds respectively, (ii) 1962: 65.8 and 6. 
Jakh muds respectively, (iii) 1963 : 60.1 and 1.8 Iakh mnds respectively. 

13 Millers of this ‘raw material oriented’ industry beigg financially stronger, naturally 4 
obtain even the smailest margin of gain in purchase of paddy. Theycan do this 4 
either by large-scale purchases when market arrivals are heavy and consequently 
the price of paddy is low, or by purchasing through agents, in advance, when the! 

«crop is in the field. In addition to these, there are, of course, other measures, not 
found on records, either to bypass the statutory impositions by the government or: 
to extort, more than what is due, from the innumerable cultivators anxious to: 
deliver the crop at the mearest mill-gate. And in addition to all this, the millers, 
now in a much stronger position to ‘influence’ decisions at various governmental a 
levels, can plead for favourable revision of prices of paddy and rice when t 
government has to interfere with the market prices in order to ensure a steady, 
supply of milled rice to the buffer-stock or to the rationed areas. The memor 
dum submitted by the Birbhum Rice Mili Owners’ Association in 1963 (revised in: 
1965) considerably inflated the expenditure soas to obtain a better margin as mi 
ing charge from the government. And, as many of the millers are connected, 

«some way or the other, with the local potitical organisations, they collectively form. 
a strong force. 

14 Productivity of labour over the period 1930-1963 has tended rather to move from 4 
about 3 maunds to 3.5 maunds per man-day than to remain at where it was in the:& 
thirties. 

15 Report-of the Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee, p.5. sce also Appendix 
notes. ‘ 2 
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the present case at least, to those few workers who, as un- 
skilled workers or semi-skilled workers, contribute to the 
‘saving’ of labour cost to the millers, and to the quicker 
conversion of paddy to tice, ‘ 


Moreover, the larger profitability of the rice-milling in- 
dustry has not served in any way to enrich the local economy, 
neither has it led to. re-investment in the development of 
other industries. In more recent years, as ownership of mills 
of the town is passing’on to those who have their principal 
place of business in Calcutta, most of the profitis exported. 
' The old practice of collection of funds for charitable 
purposes—known as ‘Iswarbritti? had to be discontinued for 
malpractices. Municipal revenue continues to remain absurd- 
ly low ; and public institutions of the. town seldom receive 
sufficient patronage and help from the wealthy millers,'° 


In recent years there has been considerable increase in 
movement of railway wagons for carrying out paddy or rice 
on trade-account and bringing in inferior quality of tice and 
wheat on government-account. for ‘gratuitous relief? or 
‘modified rationing’."” But the ‘surplus’ district continues 
to suffer from the same scarcity’ that was a common feature 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century.” 


16 Vide Appendix notes. ° 

7 According to the statistics collected from the Bolpur railway station, .numbér of 
wagons loaded for outward journey increased from 1620 in 1950 to 2367 in 1962. 
Number of wagons coming to Bolpur with goods increased from 1800 to 2050 
during the same period. Goods earnings for inwayd wagons at the same “time 
increased from Rs. 3,53,000 to Rs. 9,32,900. Most of the outward wagons, carried 
tice. And durfng the years 1950-62, movement of trucks also increased consider- 


ably. 


Movement of rice/paddy on ‘trade account’ and on ‘government account? has, as : 


records of the Food and Supplies Department show, led to considerable cross- 
movements, The government has to > import tice/wheat from,other places, or from 
its godowns in other centres while ri€e continues to be exported from the district.” 
18 E, G. Drake-Brockman, YCS, ,‘Notes on the Early Administration of the District 
of Birbhum” (1898). An effort made in 1791 by R. Thackeray (father of the nove. 
list) for setting up of ‘golas’ or granaries in the district to ensure adequate supply 
of foodgrain to the people of the district is referred to in this book. The scheme 
had to be abandoned in 1796 for absence of support from the government at the 
time. Although ‘surplus’ in rice cultivation, the district continues to suffer from 
° occasional famine’ conditions because of almost unrestricted flowing out of rice 
or paddy. 


20 
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Out of about iwelve hundred seasonal workers in the rice 
mills of the town," a considerably large number of workers, 
mostly Santhal women,—come from nearby villages. Imme~ 
diately after the milling season, they are again thrown back 
to that obscure, indeterminate pool of ‘unskilled’ people 
broadly defined as ‘agricultural labourers’. Even among 
those enumereted in the census as ‘labourers not classified 
elsewhere’, there are many workers who earn—or rather eke 
out—their living not from the rice-mills but from other 
sources. 


The total impact of the dessa industry on the com~ 
position of the working population of the town ‘itself is thus 
found to be not quite pronouneed.. 


If there is a buoyancy in the economy of the town in’ 
recent years, it is rather due to the activities of the trading 4 
establishments and other miscellaneous crafts and small 
industries. 7 ; 


’ Wi 


Compared to the rice mills of the town, many of the other 
commercial and industrial establishments are diminutive in 
size and dependent considerably on ‘faraily workers’ or run’ 
by ‘single workers’ ; in their organisatidnal framework these 
are naturally more fragmented. By the very nature of things, 
most of these establishments perform functions that hardly . 
require the use of electricity or any other source of power. 


Many of these industries,—food-processing,” beverage, | 


19 According to Ali (op. cit.) 1350 persons got employment in the mills of Bolpu . 
About 66 ‘unskilled’ workers are now employed in one mill for 250 days and only” 
17 are employed for the whole-year. Total employment in all the mills taken: 
together is thus the same as before. idle period of mills in Bolpur is higher than’: 
that in other milling centres. « 


‘ 
20 Other than the rice mills and husking machines, there are a few oil mills. Depend- 
ing almost exclusively on imported mustard seed Jike similar units in the rest of the 
district, the three mills of the town,—two as adjuncts of rice mills and one as an 
independent unit,—lag behind the oil production of Sainthia or Ahmadpur which,; 
largely run by ifnmigrant businessmen, now meet a considerable part of the re-‘ 
quirement of the district, The mills of the district imported, on an average pér year § 
(Contd.): 


’ 
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ice-cream,”" tobacco, confectionry or sweetmeats, tailoring, 
bamboo-products,” jewelleries, brass and bell-metal, etc.,—are 
more in the nature of crafts and a large number of these are 
really household occupations. Requirements of the services 
of many other crafts like pottery, etc.,—supplemented by the 


few units surviving from the days when Bolpur was a’ 


‘village’,—are largely met by the village craftsmen who 
assemble in the bi-weekly marketing centre of the town.” 
Among some others functions enumerated under ‘industry’ 
group according to the. Standard Industria] Classification, 
there ’are such items as brick-making—a seasonal, ‘urban’ 
industry thriving in and around the town—or ‘bidi-making’. 
With the gradual concentration of secondary sector acti- 
vities within the town and its immediate periphery, possibili- 
ties of some diversification are of course evident. Among 
the new entrants are, a few automobile repairmg shops, lathe- 
machine shops, or vulcanizing workshops. Power-driven 


during the three years 1962-64, 33973 metric tons of mustard seed, and produced 
41178 metric tons of oil : [2204 lbs=1 metric lon ; 2240 Ibs=1 ton ; and 1 ton= 
27.225 maunds ; 1 metric ton=26.7866 maunds]. The independent oil mill of the 
town, with 40 horse-power motor, and full-load capacity to use 20 units (kwh) of 
electricity per hour, consumed 12040 units in November 1960 and as low as 156 
units in March 1961; seasonal Auctaation in production level is particularly 
wide. 

21 Flourishing only in th@summer months, ice-cream factory is a source of subsidiary 
income to traders engaged in more profitable business like sale of hardware etc. 
Two factories in 1963-64 (as against one in 1951-52), owned by immigrant business- 
men, provide employment for a few months to less than one hundred persons. 
One of the factories with 17 horse-power machine, consumes only about 10,000 
units (kwh) during six working months. In 1963, monthly rate of electricity con- 
sumption moved from 72 units in January to 1200 in February, 2770 in March, 
3230 in April ; 1860 in May ; and 1650 in June. Similar curve in rate of consump- 
tion of electrisity is observed in previous years also. 

22 Arising out of a recent spurt in the demand for upholstered sofas and seats made 
of bamboo canes,—previously made ina much cruder from by a sub-caste of the 
“Dom’s of the area, for local consumption only,—a co-operative society has’ started 
functioning. The other important unit, engaged in encouraging local crafts on 
leather, paper, weaving, pottery, carpentry etc., is the Crafts and Industries Depart- 
ment of Visva-Bharati.o Mainly trained by this centre, many individuals have 
started their own business in some of these products and have opened srzill sale- 
centres in and around thetown. Theco-operative society that has started the 
work of making upholstered sofas and other products for export to Calcutta, has 
been formed largely under the inspiration of, and training provided by, the Rural 
Reconstruction Institution of Visva-Bharati. . 

- 3 Short notes on some of the crafts and industries of the town mentioned in this 
section are given in the Appendix.. 


© 


~ 


. } ance, primarily for almost total absence of the cultivation of 
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saw mills have thrived with the extension of building con: 
struction ; similarly, a new industry, using electricity, has been 
started for preparing reinforced cement conerete pines ‘(RCC 
Spun Pipes) for which there is an increasing demand. With 
further extension of the activities of the Roads Constructioy 
Department, a second, and a larger factory has been started, 
An immigrant rice-miller has been contemplating the setting | 
up of a cold-storage plant which is as yet to make its appear-. 


| potato in the hinterland of the town. : 
With the spread of educational facilities, theré has q 
naturally been an influx of students from nearby villages, of 4 
teachers and lecturers from Calcutta and other urban areas, 3 
and along with this, there has been a printing press and 4 
quite a few bookstalls. Bakery,—a dependable yardstick of F 
the changing taste of the rural people hitherto used to taking 4 
only ‘muri’, the puffed tice,—is now a flourishing business. 4 
Wholesalers in food-grains (Aratdars), grocers, stationery 4 
shops, cloth dealers, cycle dealers, suppliers of building 4 
materials,** medical stores, shoe stores and others have had 4 
their share in the increased turnover during the period. And 4 
among new entrants, there are the electrical goods dealers, “4 
spectacle dealers, petroleum depots, photo studio, gramo- 4 
phone and radio dealers, etc, £ q 
Side by side with the increase in the rise ‘of ‘day time’ 4 
population ’to the town from the surrounding villages, there 4 
has also been a very steep rise in the inflow of tourists, com- 4 
mercial travellers, and other occasional visitors. This has 4 
encouraged setting up of a large number of hotels, many of 4 
which however, like most of the residential buildings'of the 4 
town, are no more than shanties. The government has pick- J 


ed up this town, because: of its proximity to Visva-Bharati, q 
¢ a 


24 According to the report obtained from the Sub-divisional Controller, Supplies De- 
pdrtment, Suri, demand for cement during sixteen yeers since Independence (upto ‘4 
middle of 1965 excluding two years of decontrol from June 1960 to June 1962) in 
the Sub-division amounted to 340088 metric tons out of which the Department 
could meet requirement to the extent of 69104 metric tons only. Out of this “¥ 
issue, 67202 metric tons were stated to be required for new constructions, and the “# 
remainder for repairs. This gives an idea about the pent-up demand for new ‘4 
house constructions most of which originate from growing urban areas* : 
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for constructing a ‘tourist lodge’, ° in additionto a Youth. 


Hostel, and several Inspection Bungalows. 

Classified under the Standard Industrial Clasification Code 
Number 871 (services) but included’ in its survey by the 
Industries Department, the cinema hall of the town has,— 
apart from its immense sociological or non-economic impact 
on the urban life,—its economic aspects too. If consumes a 
good part of electricity distributed for ‘industrial’ customers, 
pays a handsome amount as amusement taxes,° encourages 
local businessmen to advertise on the screen, and creates 
such ancillary or consequential functions as more frequent 
movement of rickshaws or quicker turnover of the petty busi- 
ness of pedlars, hawkers, tea-stalls, etc. 

After some initial efforts in the ‘thirties to run banks?’ 
on co-operative lines, in which Visva-Bharati had a leading 


25° Drnft Fourth Five-Year Plan of West Bengal (cyclostyled), p. 113 (chapter - 


on Tourism) writes: “importance of tourism as eagner of much-needed 
foreign exchange today needs no Over-emphasis......Rahindranath’s seat of 
learning at Santiniketanis visited by the aesthetic and the intellectual of all 
foreign countries:--’. According to the speech of the Director of Tourism 
(23 Dec. 1966), the Tourist Lodge at Santiniketan (on the outskirts of, but 
within the municipal area of Bolpur) has been constructed at a cost of 
more than 11 lakh rupees, of which the Central Government has borne 
about five lakh rupees. (vide “Statements showing the Progress 01 Develop- 
ment Schemes under “the Third Five Year Plan...++« and Budget Estimates for 
1965—66: Finance “Department, ‘Government of West Bengal: pp. 168 
and 224), Inaugurating this Tourist Lodge on December 23, 1966, Prime 
Minister said, ‘while raising such luxurious ‘lodges one should not overlook the 
danger of spoiling the serenity of Santiniketan. Santiniketan should not become 
just another luxury city but should maintain its traditional quality”. (The States- 
man, 24. 12, 66), ; . 

26 According to the Amusement Tax records collected from the District Magistrate’s 
Office, the only cinema hali of the town,—which réplaced former seasonal ‘tents’ 
in 1950,—held 720 shows during 1953 in which 238468 spectators came ; amuse- 
ment tax to the extent of Rs, 21237 was paid. ‘In 1957 number of spectators 

7 (in 714 Shows) rose to 305425 : Rs. 27355 was paid as amusement tax. During 
1959 and 1960 number of spectators stood at 310512 and 309170 respectively. In 
subsequent years number of spectators became still higher. Amusement tax of 
Rs. 31683 and Rs. 31776 respectively was paid'in 1962 and 1963. In 1954, the 
cinema hall at Suri attracted 266290 spectators, Bolpur, 261118,eand Rathpurhat, 
80442, Insubsequent year also, number of spectators in Suri and Bolpur more 
or less remained at par and at a much higher level than in the other towns of 
Birbhum. 

27 Visva-Bharati Annual Report 1927, —*‘We also took the initiative in organising 

® a Cooperative Central Bank to be located at Santiniketan which has been 
registered under the Cooperative Socities Act.“... 
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role, the town had the usnal mushroom growth of banks 
during the Second War. And now it is being served by two 
leading banks. Insurance, whice had its usual growth in the 
pre-war years in this‘town as well, is now having a rapid 
growth even in the rural areas. 


re _ Iv 


From an analysis of its growth patte-n since Independence, * 
it cannot be said with any precision whether the ‘town has 
grown richer in relation to, or has enriched, its hinterland, — 
Has the town thrived at the cost of its rural. periphery? Or *4 
has it shared the fruits of the recent changes with its neigh- 
bourhood? 4 

Too many forces have been at work all these years J 
in both rural and urban sectors to provide a basis: for “4 
assessment. All-weather metalled roads; irrigation canals; ‘ 
basic primary schools; health centres; better agricultural prices; 4 
penetration of aconsiderable yolume of various consumers’ 
goods into the rural sector ; substantial expenditure of money 4 
on different development works by the Block Development 4 
and other offices; net population growth at higher rate than % 
the rise in agricultural production; absolute decline in the 4 
number of female workers in non-agricultural occupation du- 4 
ring the decade 1951-61; setting up of a large number of § 
single-huller paddy-husking machines in the rural sector; . 
phychological emancipation from the strong and ruthless grip 
of landlords; diversifi¢d ‘urban’ demand on the hinterland 
both for foodstuff and other products emianating from ; 
Visva-Bharati ; possibility of closer trade relations with the 
industrial zone of Durgapur—Raniganj-Asansol; easier link 
with Calcutta’ by rail or road;—all these have imperceptibly 
but decisively combined to bring about«a transformation in + 
the rural lifé around Bolpur. With its steep rise in popula- 
tion since 1951, Bolpur town has at the same time gained 
considerably in its role as distributor of a wide range of 4 
merchandise. It has flourished in retail trade, and also in @ 
wholesale trade through many of the newly developed but 4 
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smaller marketing centres like Ilambazar, Nanoor, Kirnahar, 
Labpur, etc. a ; : 

Simultaneously with these changes in the region, there has 
been a sharp rise in the number of immigrants from other 
states. Those immigrants settling earlier in Calcutta have, 
at the same time, extended their businessto the smaller 
towns. Inthe course of the last two decades‘or so, large 
establishments like tice mills, tobacoo-leaf ‘wholesale trade, 
grocery, cloth shop, and so also smiall trades like ‘bidi’ 
making, or even less remunerative functions as brick making, 
bullock-cart driving, or rickshaw pulling, supply of milk 
or other sundry types of unskilled laboureres’ job, all have 
tended to slip out of the hands of the ‘local’ people and have 
provided these immigrants,-permanent or quasi permanent, 
seasonal and casual—with a considerably, increased share 
in the income accruingin the town. Among the new establish- 
_ ments,—saw mills, cabinet makers, dealers in radio, type- 
- writer, camera, steel or furniture, retail stores of large textile 

mills, and so again Ration shops, etc. a large portion is be- 
‘ ing controlled by the immigrants. The new ricé millers, with 
their inter-town or inter-state contacts, now have a stronger 
hold over the milling as well as export of rice. While some 
of them are keen of making innovations for utilization of 
waste products, most of them are primarily interested in mak- 
ing more profitable business by adopting only such mechani- 
cal devices as would merely ‘save’ the cost ‘of labour. 

While trucks and rickshaws are owned by all categories of 
people, immigrants generally have, pfoved themselves more 
enterprising, and at the operational level also, they are incre- 
singly having a larger share. 

In short, various branches of the economy of the town, 
requiring physical labour as, well as business acumen, have 
passed on to those who, having their home elsewhere, are 
quite naturally interested in remitting out theif profit and 
wages. 

-Among the earlier entrepreneurs of the town,—mostly 
_ the upper caste Hindus of neighbouring villages,—land still 
remains the principal stake; with them, running of a grocery, 
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a medical stores, or a hardware shop, a cloth shop or sweet. 
meat shop, is no more or no less important a non-agricultural 
occupation in the town as the running of an indust¢ial estab. 
lishment like a rice mill or an oil mill. They have now been 
preferring to give up rice-milling altogether and to Jean on 
the safer course of extending the business in cloth trade to 
Durgapur or to the owning of a bus or a truck. 


The Scheduléd Caste people migrating from nearby villages + 
have been carrying on, with their low‘ vitality and stunted 4 
ambition, such of the unskilled workers’ jobs as. were: =. 
demanded of them when the town was smaller. 


And there is of course a section of population among 
the scheduled castes and tribes—coming mainly from the 
Santhal Parganas district of Bihar—which formed a part of 4 
the earlier settlers. Many of the petty trades like black 4 
smithy, pottery, making of wooden wheels of bullock carts, 
shoe making, washermen’s jub and also those unskilled work- 
ers’ functions requiring sheer physical labour, were and are 
still being done by those people. 


Unlike the immigrants from other states of India, those 4 
migrating from East Pakistan have permanently settled down * 
in, or in the immediate vicinity of the town. Their activi- | 
ties are, however, confined, for obvious reasons, s, largely to 4 
petty trades. 


Cumulatively, the employment potential of the town has : 
undoubtedly increased in recent years. But the same para- 
dox that had prevailed in the earlier decades in the industrial, 
mining and plantation centres of the State -has, with the 
recent spurt of developmental activities, re-appeared in or 
percolated to the smalier and ‘non-industrial’ towns of West - 
Bengal. Initiative on the part of the “children of the soil” 
has been lagging behind the rate ‘of acceleration in the indus- 
trial and trading sectors evenin these small towns. The ‘local’ 
enterpreneurs have been manifesting preference for ‘safe’ in- 
vestment ; and the local labouring class, - who are illite- 
rates, or have little opportunity for getting higher education, a 
-~-have preference for such unskilled, and at the same time 3 


<P. ee 
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less arduous, or ‘soft’ jobs which are provided only by the 
Government offices, and in Bolpur itself, by the university. 
Leaving aside the broader and more fundamental question 
as to what forces are still there in the economy of the neigh- 
bouring states that “‘push” people from the rural as well as 
urban sectors, the other. question that one is confronted with 
is : have the small ‘non-industrial’ towns of West Bengal the 
capacity to exercise “pull” on the immigrants from other 
states? Are there enough indications to suggest that the 
rural hinterland of these small towns have attained a 
“balance” so as to discourage influx of rural people to the 


urban centres for non-agricultural employment? Or is it 


correct to assume thatthese small towns are nowin a position 
to provide employment both to the people of the immediate 
hinterland (wherefrom ‘day time’ visits to.towns is now possi- 
ble) as well as to the immigrants from other’states 7 

Apart from what is often described as “ethnic” differ- 
ences that encourage someand discourage others towards in- 
dustry or trade, the predominance of migrants from other 
states to Calcutta from the seventies of the last century was 
largely attributed to the mental resistance on the part of the 
focal’ population to give up agriculture or to live in strange 
and uncongenial urban environment.” The recent trends, as 
observed in.the smaller towns, possibly have some other 
explanation. 7 

The occupational pattern as occurring’in Bolpur suggests 
that the “push” factor from other states apart, the steady 
encroachment of immigrants into all such activities 
where manual labour or business, enterprise or. both are 
necessary, is largely due to absence of these characteristics in 
a predominant section of the ‘local’ people. 

So again of course,—regional differences in respect of 
natural resources and also characteristics or attitude of 
people apart,—the economic policy itself has éonsiderably 
retarded the process of evolution of an effective and viable 


“38 Census of India, 1891, (General Report, J: A. Baines), pp. 42, 45,48 ; Census, 1951, 
West Bengal; (General Report, A, Mitra), Pp. 413,419, 
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paitern of regional as well as entrepreneural ‘dispersal’, 
Both sets of forces have created a situation that have de- 
prived the local people of Birbhum,—much attached to land 
that is not yet overcrowded or overworked, and tradition- 
_ ally conditioned by an atmosphere still not surcharged with 
the expectations and tension prevailing-in an industrialized 
urban region,—of a reasonable share in the gains accruing 
from the changed economic set-up in the urban centres. 


Vv a 


A perusal of the business pattern of Bolpur town suggests 
an overall similarity with that prevailing in other towns of the 
district. Within the similar structure, however, the four towns 
’ of lower Birbhum are seen to have reacted in somewhat diffe- 
rent ways to the manifold and far-reaching forces that have 
been at work during the years following the Second War, or 
more particularly, during the Plan period. This is manifes- 
ted, among others, in the different types of economic pur- 
suits or the intensity of the same, and so also, inevitably, in 
the rate of population growth. 


The following summary figures point out the inter-town 
differences in growth rate during these two decades : 
[ Table 1, Page 163 ] 


Making allowances for an element of arbitrariness i in demar- 
cation of ‘urban’ areas, the given figures largely reflect the 
extent ef pull on the population exerted by the four towns 
during the earlier and the latter period. Smaller in size, and 
as such holding a much smaller proportion of population of 
PS in the urban sector as compared to the same in Bolpur, ¥ 
(which incidentally has an area equal to the aggregate of the. 
area of Sainthia and Suri) the commercial centre of Sainthia 
maintained a much higher density ‘in 1941 as well as in 1961 
than the other town. 

The smallness of size or- that of aggregate population 


notwithstanding, Sainthia had, in 1941, a greater intensity of 
pull on the population, The wide margin between urban and 


[ 
| 
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Table (1): Population growth and Density in the four towns of 
: lower Bibieat; 1941—61. 


7 Bolpur Sainthia Suri Dubrajpur 


A. percent increase in P 
urban population : foe 


1941-1951 (i) f 6.5* } 14.8 14.3 12.9 
- 19511961 (ii) | 57.7 | 38.9 259 ,. 14.0. 
ratio of (ii) to (i) “8.9 2.6 13 1.08 
B. density per. square 
mile : 1941 
urban centres (i) 2733 5834 4287 3728 
rural part of PS (ii) 441 488 569 481 
ratio of (i) to (ii) 6.20 11.95 7.53 1.75 
C. density per square 
mile : 1961 
"urban centres (i) 4607 . 9305 6241 4799 
rural part of PS (ii) 716 7719, 155 616 
tatio of (i) to (ii) 6.43 11.94 8.27 1.19 
D. density per square : 
mile in PS area : 
1961 869 872 932 704 
1941 530 344 687 ° 548 


E. urban population 
as percent of total 
population of PS 
area: 1961 20.9 11.5- 21.6 * 14.2 

F, population in a 
urban centres mae 


aa ~ 3 
1941 7 13856 7584 9 15867 10812 
, 6» 23355 < 12096 ~j 22841 13917 
p. c. increase 68.6 “$9.9 44.0 28.7 


*Due to some difference in the urban area for which census figures are 
given, slight difference, as mentioned in page 31, 40 ante, is likely in this 
rate of increase. ° 


“ ws 


rural densities in this area also suggests that, apart from the 
question of immigration of people from other states, the 
‘push’ factor from the rural sector of Sainthia PS was much 
higher than that in Bolpur (or in two other urban centres ). 


ey 
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Located along the Ondal-Sainthia branch railway line 
and also along the important road from Panagarh (on the 
Grand Trunk Road ) to Suri, the commercial centre of Dub- 
xajpur, which had the advantage of flourishing much earlier. 
near‘ Hetampur—renowned till recently as the largest ‘zamin- 
dari’ estate of Birbhum — evidently suffered a setback in its 
growth during the latter half of this twenty-year period, 3 
Agricultural‘backwardness of the hinterland more than out- 3 
weighed the other locational advantages of this urban centre, 
During 1951-61, Dubrajpur had the lowest rate of increase in 
population (14.0 p. c.), while Bolpur, recovering from iis ear- 3 
lier stuggish growth, had the highest rate (57.7 p.c.). Inspite 
of a slightly higher urban density in 1961, Dubrajpur PS area 2 
had an overall density of 704 per square mile as compared to 4 
869 in Bolpur PS area. 


During the decade 1951-61, when a large number of % 
people from East Pakistan were to be rehabilitated in differ- 
ent parts of the-district, Bolpur PS accommodated more than 3 
‘fivé thousand of such people ; Dubrajpur PS, on the other. 4 
hand, inspite of its low density, could not accommodate more + 
than eleven hundred persons. Out of some twentytwo thou- 
sand people from Pakistan settling in Birbhum, Bolpur PS 4 
alone took in more than 23.6 percent. Following compari- J 
son between Dubrajpur and Bolpur shows the difference in -¥ 
economic potentiality of the two areas. : 


Table (2): Propoition of immigrantsfrom Pakistan in Bolpur and 
Dubrajpur PS area, 1961. 


es 
PS area p.c. of average density p.c.ofdis- p.c. of Pakis- 
district per square mile trict popula tan-born popu- 


area 1951 1961. _—ition __ lation of dis- 
1951 ° 1961 trict : 1961 
(1) ‘@ 3) 4 © © 2) 
Bolpur PS _ 14 601 86S 873 «78 + 23.6 
-Dubrajpur PS 8.0 - 549 704 71 6.8 5.0 


Source: Census 1961 


Evidently Dubrajpur area proved to be incapable of 
accommodating the additional population migrating from 
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East Pakistan. Sainthia PS also, covering 6.9 p. c. of district 


area, (and containing 6.6 p. c. and 7.2 p. c. respectively of 


district pepulation in 1951 and 1961) accommodated 18.5 
p. c. of new immigrants to the district. This considerable 
difference in the rate of absorption of East Pakistan ithmi- 
grants in the four PS areas having their respective urban 
centres, is one of theindicators of the relative capacity of the 
different towns and their hinterland to sustain,the economy. 


Concentration of ‘immigrants from other states reflects 
- toa greater degree the business potentiality of an area or a 
town of West Bengal. In the following table, census figures 
relating to proportion of persons born in other states (and 
also the principal linguistic divisions ) for the four towns of 
jower Birbhum are summarised. 


° 


Table (3) Population by place of birth and Janguage i in the four towns 
of lower Birbhum, 1961.” F 
Bolpur _,Sainthia Suri Dubrajpur 
persons born in other 
states as p.c. of popula- 
tion of the urban centres : 


rural born é 8.6 15.3 4.5 2.8 
urban born 7 2.3 1.6 2.3 0.4 
total 10.9 16.9 6.8 3.2 


population by mother 7 
language as p.c. of ; 
total population of ‘ 
urban centres: 

Bengali speaking popu- 


Sainthia, the principal business centre of the district, 
ranks first followed by Bolpur. Once the seat of a large 
nusnber of ‘Marwari’ merchants, Dubrajpur is now having 
a small number of this immigrant class of business people. 


lation 85.0 75.6 94.5 82.7 
Hindi... we 11.5 18.6 . 3.0 1.8 
Urdu see vee nee ol 0.8 1.7 15.4 
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; Stretching the.inter-town comparison further, we sum up 
in the following figures, the census data of 1961 relating to 


the proportion of working populatiof in the secondary 
sector. ‘ 


¢ 
o 


Table (4): Secondary sector working population in the four towns 
- » of lower Birbhum, 1961. 


/ Bolpur Sainthia Suri Dubrajpur 

‘a. secondary sector 

workers as p. c. of 

total workers in the 

urban centres : 22.4 31.0 16.4 24.8 
b. craftsmen/production 

process workers/labourers 

not classified elsewhere, 

as p.c. of total non-agri- 

cultural workers in the , 

urban centres.: 39.0 49.2 16.4 50.8 
c. secondary sector 

workers in rural areas 

as p.c. of total secon- 

dary workersin ~ 

respective PS areas 

(including towns) : 44,3 67.6 © 61.8 63.7 


© 


Unlike in the other PS areas, Bolpur PS has a feeble con- 
centration of industries or crafts in the rural sector. In the 
urban area also, propgrtion of secondary sector workers is 
much below that in Sainthia.or in Dubrajpur. | 


A precise answer to the questions that arise out of these 
differences would naturally call for a fuller enquiry into the 
economy of all the four towns (.and as such, would not be 
attempted here ); some broad indicaters only are there to - 
suggest the ‘mode of approach that would be called for to 
assess the future growth pattern of these urban centres. 


Some data, incorporated in the table at the end of this 
chapter, (such as use of electricity, number of dealers regfs- 
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tered under the Sales Tax Act, or the Amount of tax paid by 
such dealers, literacy level, etc.) show the more pronounced 
features of the economy of the different towns. 


¢ Earlier records have shown that while Bolpur had’ the 
advantage of drawing its first group of settlers from the 
business centres of Surul and Supur, it had the same im- 
petus for growth as prevailed over the similarly. situated 
villages of Ahmadpur, Sainthia and Mollarpur” (Hunter, 
op cit, 1876). The Administration Report of Burdwan Divi- 
sion ('876-77) mentioned about “unprecedentedly large --- 
trade in rice” when “cart traffic --- poured rice far faster in- 
to the depots at Sainthia, Ahmadpur and Bolpur than the 
railways have been able to carry”. Records of the early 
part of the present century again confirm that while Bolpur 
was the “chief rice-exporting centre in the district” and had 
some trade in export of raw hide or ‘Hukka tobacco’, “finer 
cloths, such as twills, table cloths, bed’ sheets, and cloth for 
coats and shirts” were made, among other places, at Bol- 
pur as well; (O’Malley : Gazetteer of Birbhum ; 1910) 


The District Handbook of 1951 mentions that “ Sain- 
thia early gdined importance in 1859-60 as a junction of the 
Ajoy-Sainthia and S&inthia-Tinpahar railways and later, in 
1906, of the Ondal Sainthia line. The establishment of rice 
and small mills in recent years has increased its density from 
1939 onward.” About Bolpur, which was ‘on the fringe of 
Burdwan Fever areain 1872” and “ lost density heavily bet- 
ween 1881 and 1921”, it says that “it has-been picking up 
since 1931 due to the establishment. of the rural university of 
Santiniketan, and of rice and oi! mills”. Records however 
show that aggregate population even in 1901 or 1911 was 
higher in Bolpur than in Sainthia. And the gap in aggregate 
population widened in subsequent years. While a part of in- 
flux to Bolpur town in the decade 1921-1931 can “partly be 
attributed to the setting up of rice mills, distress immigration 
from rural areas, rather than ‘industrialisation’ as such, con- 
tributed to the larger part of accretion of population at this 
time. And the economic impact of Visva-Bharati was felt in 
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the area to an appreciable extent only after it started receiv- 
ing substantial government grants from 1951. 

What factors are there to explain, on the one hand, the 
larger total concentration of population in Bolpur town vis- 
a-vis Sainthia, and on the other hand, faster rate of deve- 
lopment of the secondary sector in Sainthia, which inciden- .4 
tally has not yet got the status of a municipality ? Is it likely : 
that whatever ‘local’ entrepreneural skill or attitude for in- | 
dustrial activities might be there, it ds not present among | 
the people of the Bolpur town to the same extent as in Sain- 
thia? What factors fostered in the past the immigration ’ 
from other states of relatively large number of entrepreneurs E 3 
to Sainthia which is situated further away from Calcutta as 4 
compared to Bolpur ? E 

Having grown under the impact of almost the same 3 
set of forces, ‘such as the opening of the railway line 4 
etc, why does Sainthia, having a rural density in its-@ 
hinterland higher than in Bolpur, contain no more q 
than half the population of Bolpur but has at the same 4 
time more than double the density rate as in the latter ? Why { 

' urban-rural density ratio for Sainthia is almost double that of § 
Bolpur ? What reasons might there be to explain why Bolpur, 
with its greater advantage of ‘sustaining its economy @ 
from the larger number of rice-mills and from the ; 
‘imported’. money spent by Visva-Bharati, has not succeed- : 
ed in developing ,the production of such goods for which 
there is a growing demand in its wide hinterland and among 
the more ‘urbanised’ people of Visva Bharati? Is it possible 
that the ‘pull’ of Durgapux—Raniganj-Asansol industrial belt, 
which has been acquiring further external economies under 
State patronage, or that of Calcutta industrial belt, is too.4 
strong to enable Bolpur to develop even as a smaller indus- : 
trial centre? Is it likely, on the other hand that Sainthia, 
with,jts better rail-link with the industria] belt of the Burdwan ae 
district, and easier access to the district of Murshidabad anda 
to Bihar state, has attracted alarger proportion of immigrants 
from other States and has acquired better locational advan- 
tage in respect of the ‘agro-type’ industries which have been’ 
flourishing there? Will the recent programme of doubling theg 


‘ 
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rail track from Ondal to Barharwa through Sainthia outweigh 
the locational advantage of Bolpur arising out of the open- 
ing of the road bridge across the river Ajoy? Assuming a 
change in the State policy with regard to regional dispersal, 
which town has some built-in advantages for serving as an 
economically viable centre? A close comparison of the growth 
of population and of business characteristics of these two 
towns and also of the other two towns’ of.southern Birbhum, 
Suri and Dubrajpur, inevitably raise such and other questions. 

Basically dependent on agricultural potentialities and prac- 
tides of their adjacent neighbourhood, and having the usual 
variations in locational features, historical background and 
also to a considerable extent in the caste or community com- 
position of the rural population, the towns of Birbhum have 
manifested more or less similar trends and characteristics du- 
ring the past few decades in respect of eccupational pattern 
as well as population concentration. -The extent or nature 
of response to the developmental outlays during the last 


_ two and a half decades or so has considerably been influenced 


° 


° 


by such factors as the prevailing density level, facilities and 
constrictions of the agricultural sector, and also by the men- 
tal make up of the ‘local’ people. In absence of closet pro- 
motional and regulatory measures by the state, these small 
and essentially non-industrial towns would find their own op- 
timum level largely depending on their relationship with their 
rural hinterlands. The ‘pull’ of, or the extent of economic tie 
with, larger industrial cities would be yet another factor that 
would mould the pattern of grows of these towns in the 
years to come. 

So far as Bolpur town is concerned, another factor — 
adventitious or exogeneous though to some extent, yet to 
which it owes much of its economic, and so also cultural and 
social distinctiveness,—would be there to influence its growth: 
the direct and indirect impact of Visva—Bharati. 

During the past two or three decades, rapid expansion of 
Visva-Bharati itself has promoted noticeable change in trading 
activities and has also encouraged some ancillary industries— 
brick-making, lathe machine shops, saw-mills, iron-grill facto- 
ries etc. Considerably depending on the demand originating 

22 ‘e * iv 
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from the constfuctional programme of Visva-Bharati, thes 
industries would surely have to build up a more durable foun, 
dation for their continuing existence. 

«These industries apart, Visva-Bharati has other mult) 
farious demands many of-which may eventually promot 
utilization of local resources and man power. For most o 
these requirements it has now to depend on Calcutta, an 
Bolpur has preferred the role of trading in these products j 
rather than manufacturing the same. ¢ 

Presumably the present economic set-up, that jis to’ 
great extent ‘metropolis oriented’, and also the ‘local 
characteristics—both economic and non-economic—of the® 
town or its agricultural hinterland, are as yet too strong. 
to promote a shift in the occupational structure of? 
Bolpur and to create industries in response to the ‘urbanized’ y 
demands of the university. Ee 

Observing the pattern of economic activities in which‘ 
Bolpur has céncentrated during all these years, it might be¥ 

’ asked, whether it has the potentiality of developing as aq 
worthwhile industrial centre. Referring, again, to the accep:# 
ted policy of the state with regard to urban growth, it might# 
as well be asked if Bolpur, like many other towns of simila 
size and characteristics, should remair{ essentially a trading4 
centre, possibly with bias for educational facilities and tour-4 
ism. E 


2 


VI 3 
From an assessment of the various changes that haveld 
taken place in the urban centres of the district, and so‘ alsog 
in the hinterland of Bolpur town, it may be said that th 
present phase i is one of transition. 

Improved road connections with’ villages and betters 
transport have, to some extent, slackened the earlier urge 
for permanent migration to the town and heve at the samegie rift, big 
time, facilitated the flow of savings of all those in the neigh | the pastl 
bourhood who have surplus to invest in urban land or iM set of 
business. As the administrative centre of ever-incredsing 
state functions, Bolpur exerts, like all other towns, consig 
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derable influence on the government for its patronage and 
attention. Also, the monotony of an insular village life, its 
insecurity and the inadequacy of medical. or educational faci- 
lities have been causing, as ever before, the wealthier villa- 
gers to move to the town. With a considerable stake in 
agriculture, these villagers of the ‘upper stratum’ of society 
naturally consider the town to be a better place to live in and 
a more profitable venue for investment. Then again, the in- 
fluence of a large number of tourists and of an endless 
stream of visitors to Santiniketan is also quite marked in the 
town. 

On the other hand, in spite of its close connection with 
Visva-Bharati and the resultant attention of the government 


to the town, Bolpur still continues to retain many of its cha- , 


racteristics as a ‘rural town’. In the absence of a precise and © 


comprehensive plan for the town either in respect of its Jand- 
use pattern or of its economic development, it suffers from 
all the drawbacks that are present elsewhere, particularly in 
small towns. .Congestion, illiteracy, indifference to civic 
amenities and lack of enterprise are present as usual ; so 


. are the extremes.of poverty and concentration of business in 


fewer hands along with the consequent contrasts in the social 


and cultural life of thespeople. 
Due to the momentum that Bolpur has gathered during 


. the years ‘after the Independence, it has surely acquired a 


claim to ‘economic readiness’ to function as the nucleus of a 
zone or region which the planners would intend setting up for 
promoting or implementing the programme of what is un- 
derstood by ‘regional development’. Apart from its being an 
‘urban adjunct’ of the university, Bolpur has its role to play— 
if not as an industrial then as a marketing centre—in 
its relation with about five hundred villages around it. The 
role that a town like this—with its locational and human cha- 
racteristics—can play, has to évolve, not just by letting things 
drift, but by conscious and sustained efforts at interpreting 


the past trend and at assessing the possibilities under a given - 


set of conditions. 


{ 


Wj 
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Table (5): Inter-towi comparison of some indicators of business 


activities. ; ox 
Bolpur Sainthia Suri Dubrajpur 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1. Dealers registered ‘ ‘ 
under Sales Tax (1941) Act, j 
— 1946 40 38 27 42 
_ — 1962 112 64 62 43 
— p. c increase 180.0 68,0 129.6 2.4 
2. Tax Payment by ‘ : ‘ 
dealers 1 
— 1946-47 | 1947-48 
(average) Rs. 40598 38452 42022 37455 
— 1960-61 / 1961- 2 : 
(average) Rs. 85364 771854 63448 25515 
— p.c. increase - 110.3 102.5 51.0 _ 
3. Average tax payment 
per dealer : 
— 1946-47 ; 1947- 48 
(average) « Rs. 1027 1293 1895 1086 
— 1960-61 / 1961.62 Rs. 498 1728 854 790 
4, Registered dealers in - 
industries : 1946 . 17) 10 10 16 
1962 : 28 18 13. 19 
5. Registered dealers in 
trade/commerce: 1946 28 ~ 28 17 26 
1962 84 46 49 24° 


'6, Average use-rate of 
electricity (kwh) per 
consumer: 1962-63 571 1025 690 746 

7. Per-capita copsumpticn 
of electricity (based on 
196l.census ) 1962-63 26.9 34.2 37.0 15.3 


8, Industrial use of electri- 
city as % of total use 
of electricity : average 


of 1959-60 / 1962-63 20.0 44.3 41.6 19.8 
9. Females per 1000 males. 

in 1961 x 832, «846 809 935 
10. Male workers as % of : 

male population i961 490 ‘ S21 45.7 51.8 
11. Female workers as % of 

female population : 1961 * 8.0 10.9 5.7 6.2 


12, Male illiterates/literates 
without educational level 
as % of total male popu- : 
lation : 1961 69.8 75.8 58.6 89.4 


CHAPTER VII 
TRANSITION FROM VILLAGE TO TOWN 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE CHANGE . 


With the attainment of the Independence, the ‘under- 
developed’ country was inevitably seized with the immense 
problem of consolidating its unity—the problem of harnessing 
the irreconcilable forces, of a politically subjugated, eco- 
nomically depressed and socially stratified conglomeration 
of people: 

The educated ‘white-collars’ and the ‘elite’ of the society, 

with their ‘westernized’ outlook and _professions,—law, 
medicine, engineering and so on,—-lived in a world of their 
own. With hardly anything in common with the uneducated, 
‘rustic’? people living around them, the handful of men 
belonging to the gentry class—-persons who were instrumental 
in bringing about the Independence and who took over the 
reins of administration after it had been brought about— 
could hardly fathom the depth of the gulf that separated them 
| from the other section of the population. The society was 
4 diversely stratified and suffered from absence of cohesion ; 
* cultural and social barriers’ between urbanites and villagers — 
or between caste and caste, religion and religion, language 
and language,—stood in the way of finding a ‘lowest common 
‘measure’ which independent India needed for attaining its 
nationhood. 

Changes after. 1947 have been both, varied and deep. 
. The idea of ‘modernity’, considered to be an essential pre- 
requisite for hammering out a ‘nation’, fascinated the present 
tulers of the country even before they had assumed power. 
This idea, in the process of implementation, has caused im- 
mense social tension at different-levels of the society. 

Wider points of coftact'-between the ‘metropolis’ and 


1 “Weare witnessing the rise of a tier-like set of diverse nuclei, in which village and 
town, town and city, city and metropolis build upon each other. The growing in- 
corporation of the village into wider social networks is, in Part, a function of the 
increasing middle-class and the roles they play in India and in part, a result of a 
widening arena of economic and cultural contacts”. Joseph R. Gusfield, Professor 
of Sbciology, University of Illinois ¢ 3 ‘Political Community and Group Interests in 
‘Modern India’, “Pacific Affairs” University of British Columbia ; Summer Issue, 
1965, p. 128. 
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the administrative «centres in the districts have helped to 
diffuse the ‘urban’ or the ‘metropolitan’ culture and ideas.’ 

The ‘mandi’s or the commercial towns, with their re- 
- newed importance as the focal points of all the developmen- 
tal programmes in the rural sector, have been the purveyors 
of culture from the metropolitan city to the villages. These 
towns have been the ‘clearing houses’ of both commodities 
and. ideas. . : 

The most powerful medium of mass‘communication, the 
radio, has brought the ‘water levels’ of the city and the.vill- 
age much closer ; it has helped in the standardisation, not 
only of tastes and ideas, but also of the market rates. The . 
newspaper and the cinema, two other powerful media of mass 
communication, have also brought the villager psychologi- 
cally much closer to the ‘metropolitan culture. Faster and 
more frequent rail and automobile connections have again 
broken that mental barrier between therural and urban people. 

Political leaders of different parties,—some with revivalist 
ideas,> others with more. ‘radical’ convictions——now find it 
rouch easier to carry their ideas to places hitherto inacces- 
sible, and to hold meetings or to form associations for 
indoctrinating the villagers, their indispensable supporters at 
the time of general elections. Universal adult franchise has 
largely been instrumental in shifting thé seat of political 
power, from “ the centre to the periphery”’.* 


2 In the industrialised countries, the main current development is not that of urban 
growth in physical and occupational terms but of urban diffusion in cultural terms. 
In the developing couatries (where in any case, such characteristics tend to merge 
in many respects) the very process of contemporary urban growth also produces 
urban diffusion, and so an even closer interaction of urban and rural influences.” 
UNESCO Seminar Report (1962) on ‘Urban-Rural Differences in Southern Asia’ ; 


_ op. cit. pp. 5-6. 

3. ‘f+e+ «+» the tendency towards the expansion of individual ties to supra-local units 
is perhaps most significantly taking place thfough the rise of caste associations at 
levels wider than the village ... ... The village,is being \ransformed from an inte- 
grated socio-étonomic unit ... ... into a habitation containing a collection of com- 
peting castes” ; V. Nath: ‘Caste and Community’, quoted by J. R. Gusfield, 
op. cit. 


4 Joseph R. Gusfield, ibid. - 
On the other hand, ‘“‘there is a strong trend towards industrial expansion in or near 
the old major centres, despite the efforts toward wider dispersal’’ ; William Bredo® 
“Industrial Decentralisation in India’, (India’s Urban Future), op. cit. p. 258. 
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With frequent visits to the remotest centres and sub- 
-centres by ‘travellers: of all the giant manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods, the villagers have, other commodities part, 

_ accepted those essential items which, significantly, remove the 
feeling of isolation and impart a sense of urgency and aware- 
ness in respect of time: the radio, the bicycle and the watch. 

So again, leisure of urbanites is changing the rural-urban 
relationship -pattern; “countryside”, now less identified 
as the sources of food supply only, is gradually being asso- 
ciated with the concept of “‘outdoors”’. 

The forces which are constantly at work either to bring 
about a cultural unification or to create new centrifugal ten- 
dencies have, cumulatively, been preparirig the stage of econo- 
mic, as well as social ‘take-off’ by India in the near future. 
The state of flix through which the country is passing will no 
doubt, eventually stabilise after considerable distortions and 
transformations in the set of cultural and social values that 
prevailed in the placid but highly compartmentalised society 
of the past. 

For the truncated Bengal——the present West Bengal— 
the process of transformation has, for a variety of reasons, 
been more painful and diversified. The city of Calcutta— 
with its set of preblems still considered to be almost insur- 
mountable—suffered all the onslaughts of the Partition ; it 
has, in recent years, been showing signs of having exceeded 
the saturation point as much in respect of its physicalcapa- 
city to hold the number of persons living in it as in respect of 
its cultural contribution for which dt is looked up io by 
almost the whole of Eastern India. 

‘ Deliberate and sustained efforts by the Government to 
create new nuclei—Burdwan, Durgapur, AsansoJ, Jalpaiguri 
—have yet to spell out results. The “dispersal scheme’ of 
higher secondary and college education has, in its own way, 
helped infusing an ‘urban’ element in smaller population cen- 
tres. 

The transition of Bolpur from village to town has also 
been largely influenced by the interaction of all these forces 
which have been working in the socio-political and economic 
life of the whole country. 
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Each region, district or town has around it additio il 
sets of forces that retard or foster a given type of growth, 4 
« Having suffered a decline in population after the , clgé 
sure of the East India Company’s factory at Soorool in 
early part of the nineteenth century,’ the area near Bolpyj 
was “hopelessly sterile ’.° It was hardly anything else evegl 
much later.” ' And the Bolpur town itself, situated just on thé 
side of this ‘sterile’ place, hardly displayed any signs gf 
‘urbanity’ till lately.® Like the rest of the district, epi 
mics, droughts, floods continued to sap the vitality of thi 
people of the place. 
An almost sudden disappearance of malaria after th 
Second ‘War, considerable outlays on various developmental 
projects, abolition of the Permanent Settlement etc.,—alf 
had their effects on the changed outlook of the people@m: 
Inter-distrigt road Connections (particularly with the Indus 
trial Belt of Burdwan) and post-partition importance of them’ 
Sahibganj Loop line passing through Birbhum, were other! : 
factors contributing to the emergence of the district as ani 
important part of the truncated Bengal. 
If it is an over-estimate to say that the opening of th 
Mayurakshi canals (running through: more than one thousand: 
miles in the district that has an area of about 1700 squar 


s Some of the landmarks in the decline of Surul aid rise of Bolpur were : (i) regut 
«, ‘ ‘dak’ or postal service from Suri to Burdwan through Surul in 1791 (‘Notes on the 
Early Administratida of the District of Birbhum,’ compiled by E. G. Drake-Brod 
, man, ICS; 1898); (ii) death of John Cheap, Commercial Resident of the East 
xs'° India Company, 1828 (“The lands measuring 203 Bighas’ and factoryc at S 
were sold after Mr. Cheap’s death”, op. cit.). By 1835 the work of the company 
was totally closed down ;(iii) opening of the railway line in 1859 ; Civ) Munsiff’s} 
Court transferred to Bolpur from its earlier seat, Amdahara villa ge; (v) Sul 
registry office opened at Surul in 1873 and transferred to Bolpur, 1876 ; (vi) ‘Poli¢e] 
Station transferred to Bolpur in 1876 from its earlier seat, Kasba village. 
+e 6 W.3V. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. IV, 1876 op. cit. 
7 “The lateritic areas (Khowai) are very poor,...... on the lateritic, interfluves, poor 
short grass, thorny bushes, scattered wild dates, and the rust-red laterite in road ny 
side cuttings combine to present a landscape of drought and desolation, relieved 
only by the countersunk paddyfloored valieys’. Spate, ‘India and Pakistan, 

op. cit. p. 537. 
8 Census of India, 1951, Birbhum District Handbook, p. xX. 
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miles ) has been the largest single factor responsible for plac- 
ing Birbhum in the economic map of West-Bengal, it is per- 
haps not much of an over-emphasis to say that the place of 
Rolpur'in the map of India is due almost entirely to: its 
connection with Tagore’s Visva-Bharati.” 


Til : 


a 


Two distinct streams have converged, or have been 
running side by side, to make this ‘mofussil’ town develop 
a pattern of social and cultural life that is to some extent 
different from other similar trading centres. 

One stream, originating from its locational, and from 
other usual socio-economic factors sustains its commercial as 
well as social life. This stream, dominated by fragments of 
feudal and also by commercial interests, manifests all the 
characteristics of a ‘small town’ which are evident elsewhere. 
Bnormous cultural and social barrier exists between the hand- 
ful of educated ‘elite’ and the many illiterate poor. 

The prevalence of ill-maintained’ narrow Streets, in- 
sufficient sanitation arrangements, absence of proper sewer- 
age, scarcity of water, or in short, total apathy of the inhabi- 
tants of the town towards administration of local self govern- 
ment institutions, — ali these go with a cluster of population 
that by its very composition is devoid of any ‘community’ 
feeling or consideration for the neighbours.. Indifference to- 
wards the public institutions co-exists with sporadic emotion- 
al outbursts of patriotism during the, days of the national 


movement, and,later, in the observance of the usual ‘hartals’ 


or general strikes. Flocking around the cinema hall that 


9 More important landmarks in the history of the growth of Visva-Bharati are : 
(@) purchase of land by Maharshi Deyendranath Tagore, father 6f Rabindranath, 
from the Jandlords of Raipur in 1863 ; (ii) Registration of Trust Deed by Deven- 
dranath in 1888 ; (iii) erection of fhe famous ‘glass temple’ in 18Q1 (which, inci- 
dentally, covers the larger portion of the description of Bolpur by L.S.S. O’ Malley 
in his District Gazetteer of 1901 (p. 112); (iv> ‘Brahmacharyasram’ estab- 
lished in 1901; (v) purchase of ‘Kuthi’ or the building at Surul (constructed at the 
time of laying of the railway line in 1859) in 1912, Other important events were 

@ the award of the Nobel Prize to Tagore in 1913; formation of ‘Visva-Bharati’ 
(1921) and the Rural Reconstruction Department (1922); and finally, recognition 
of Visva-Bharati as an ‘Institution of National Importancy’ in 1951. 
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increasingly assumes the role’ of almost the only source of 
entertainment to the people is another aspect of ‘urban’ life” 
Gambling and other vices in some quarters, alcoholism” 
among a section of the people, and the rest are the other 
usual features. . 


Along with the universal tendency to look up to, or to 
criticize the government for all public welfare activities, there: 
- has been the usual callousness towards the less privileged 
section of the neighbours or any corporate action to keep 
the town clean, or towards removing some basic needs like: 
the absence of a community hall, a playground or a park," 
Erecting towers for the reception of dignitaries, even for a 
Deputy Minister of the State Government, is not infrequent 
while public donation for the electrification of the hospital 


~ 10 From locai enquiries with the Inspector of Excise Department and also with a; 
leading vendor of ‘foreigh liquors’ it is understood that alcoholism, no longer 
crudely evidertt in public thoroughfares, has spread amongst a wider section of the a 
people. Illicit distillation from the palm or date-palm tree is also reported to be “i 
on the increase. Distillation of wine from rice is also now quite widely practised | 
in nearby villages. Decline in the making of ‘gur’ (molasses) from date-juice may. 
not be entirely attributed to the diversion of the juice to distillation of the liquor, 
but it is understood that tapping of date-trees for this purpose Js now more wide~ 

. spread than what it was a few years back. 

Detailed records from the Excise Department of thy Government of West Bengal, 
Suri office, show interesting trend in the demand for rice by licensed liquor-shops 
of the district and the amount of excise-duty paid bythem. The area under the 
jurisdiction of Bolpur Circle of the Excise Department covered 348.4 square miles’ 
before September 1962, from when a new circle was created and that of Bolpur. 
was reduced tq 274.2 square miles. During the seven years from 1954-55 to 1960-" 
61, average annual demand for or consumption of rice in this circle was 7911; 
maunds, i.e., about 22.7-maunds per square mile. During the three years 1962-.. 
63—1964-65, the reduced area consumed on an average 8932 maunds per year. In-: 
other words, per-square-mile consumption was 32.5 maundé, i.c., about 43.09 p.c. 
more. Population increase during the period was of course not so steep. (This 
relates only to the ‘pachwai’ wine made from rice ; this covers the larger part of; 
the total revenue). Within the town of Bolpur which, as we have seen, receives: 
a large intiux of daily visitors and also some temporary migrants, average annual 
consumption of rice during the four years (1958-59—1961-62) in the two liquor: 

«shops was 1810 maunds. During the three years 1962-63—1964-65, annual average: 

consumption in the same two shops was 1990 maunds, i.e., higher than the form 
average by about 10 p.c. And within the town, there is also a brisk sale -of 
‘foreign liquors’ and other intoxicants. ‘ 
i1 The West Bengal Government received a grant of Rs. 75,000 from the Central 
Government for préparing Master Plans for twelve district headquarters towns of: 
the state. “The Government could use only Rs. 7,112 of the allotment and: 
allowed the money to Japse””, Hindusthan Standard, January 14, 1967. : 
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in thé town could be raised with considerable difficulty, and 
that also had to wait till the middle of the ’sixties. - 

On a*much smaller scalé though, the social problems 
that are evident among the new geneartion in Calcutta are 
present in these smaller towns as well.- These of coursé are 
reflections of the same malady invariably prevalent in 
varying degrees where a large number of people cluster 
together at a comparatively small place. With the growing 
apathy of the elders towards anything that calls for 
some corporate action, the hypertension in the society 
cripples the healthy growth of the younger generation. This 
problem, arising out of a sense of boredom that follows a 
void in social commitments, is tending to assume larger 
-proportions in cities and towns. : 

Famines, floods or epidemics again, had their share in 


moulding the pattern of life in the district, "which remained - 


particularly backward in almost every respect. The process of 
evolution of the Local-Self-Government institutions in the 
town—Union Committee, Union Board, and Municipality— 
again, reflected a passive, indifferent way of thinking of the 
local population. 
_ Labour movement is relatively very. rudimentary in the 
district. In this sphere also, as we observe in the local re- 
_ cords of the town, formation of labour-unions, observance 
of ‘May Day’, and occasional strikes by factory workers 
or sweepers were there, sporadically thaugh, even im the 
twenties and *thirties. ; ; 
With the categorisation of the ‘lower caste’ Hindus as 
‘scheduled castes’, there has as usual been the rise of various 
associations, some of which form themselves on lines ‘that 
run contrary to the creation of either a ‘village community” 
“or a nation. , A 
During the early, phase ‘of the rural reconstruction pro- 
gramme of Visva-Bharati 4round the mid-twenties, Bolpur 
(then a ‘village’ by census definition ) was included in the 
list of villages where Visva-Bharati organised the teams of 
‘Brati-Balaks’ (volunteer corps) for different social welfare 
activities, Cooporative Health Societies and Credit Societies. 
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In spite of some resistance or reluctance'among a section of 
people of Bolpur to all that emanated from Visva-Bharati, 
the influence of whatever this institution tried to impart to 
the villages around, gradually started having its mark on the 
cultural life of the town in various ways. : ‘ 


Till recently, a large’ number of boys and girls of the. ; 
town who could not have, in the usual course, proceeded with “3 
higher education after passing the Matriculation examination 4 
from Bolpur, obtained their Bachelors’ Degree by studying, 4 
at a nominal cost, in Santiniketan. The Girls’ School at 3 
Bolpur, having a lacklustre existence from 1905, was entrusted a 
in 1935 to a resident and former teacher of Santiniketan and | 
the school had a phenomenal growth during the tenure of “4 
her work as Headmistress for two decades. At present, most 
of the teachers in that school are either residents, or former | 
students of Santiniketan. 


Two distinct contributions of Visva-Bharati to the “4 
transformation’ of the social life at Bolpur are evident : 
(i) Slackening of the: rigidities of social constrictions like 
caste system among at least those of the residents who have “4 
come closer to Sriniketan and Santiniketan. Instances of inter- “ae 
caste marriage or widow marriage, which are still very = 
_-much ‘revolutionary’ in other towns of the district, areno 3 
‘longer alien or unknown in Bolpur as those were even two or: 
three decades back. (ii) Comparative freedom of movement 
within or from the outskirts of the town among girls and even 
senior ladies. The idea of girls going on- bicycle to the’ 
_ school or college—a scéne quite common in Bolpur now-a-: 
days— was until recently, or still is to some extent, almost 4 qn- 
conceivable in other towns of Birbhum. 4 


Although the history of Cooperative Moyement is none. 
too bright in West Bengal i in general, and so also in Bolpur 
area, , the pioneering efforts made by Visva-Bharati in 4 
this respect had a lasting effect among the residents of 4 
the town. 


The changing pattern of literary and cultural functions, — 
local or regional literary Soplercneee: 3 staging of dramas ; 
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theatres of Calcutta replacing the local ‘jatra’ parties ; ini- 
tial resistance to and subsequent absorption of standards of 
functions»set by Santiniketan,—shows the gradual change 
in the outlook and attitude of the people. 


. 


. 


In the educational field, the transformation is quite pro- 
nounced. Arising out of developmental programme under 
the Five Year Plans the number of schools or the number of 
examinees for the Matriculation or the Enttance Examina- 
tions of today stand$ in marked contrast with that of the 
earlier, years. ' 

Development of intra—district communications can again 
be very clearly traced when we go through the earlier records 
of almost total stoppage of movement during the monsoon 
months even in the late ’thirties and compare the same with 
rapid growth of automobile services, the heavy pro- 
gramme of road construction, or the phenomenal growth in 
the number of cycles or cycle-rickshaws. 

Vv, 

Thriving as a commercial centre, Bolpur has acquired its 
usefulness for the five hundred villages surrounding it. Like 
other towns, it is a place where rural people come for busi- 
ness as well as ‘to breathe the air of freedom’. 

At the same time, the root of the ‘urban’ life here lies in 
the villages that surround it. The ‘industries’ of the town, are 
almost exclusively based on local agricultural products ; 
buyers and sellers transacting in the town are largely from 
the rural areas; many of the inhabitants of the town have got 
their stake in ‘the agricultural land ; and a large number of 
rural people work in the town for their subsidiary income. 
The agricultural sector consequently affects the economy of a 
‘rural’ town like this niore directly than it normally does the 
larger and more industrialised towns. mn 

Bolpur has the usual insularity, apathy, pettiness, 
and all that characterise the life in a ‘mofussil’ town.2. What 


. 


12 The following old saying about life in a village or in a ‘rural town’ holds good for 
this town also: “If you would be known, and not know, vegetate ina village ; if 

4 you would know, and not be known, live inacity’. (C.C. Colton: ‘Lacon’; 
Part 1, No. 334). : P 
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it now needs is ah integrated, social and economic plan in - 
respect of its relation with the hinterland. With this has to « 
be combined the ‘town-planning’ in the broader sense;—the 
plan, not only of the architect but also of theregional planner © 
and of the land-use planner. It is not yet overcrowded, but’. 
has its plague-spots. It has very few industrial establishments 
but is not free from strikes in the sweatshop crafts factories, 
It has its ‘elite’ society which is indifferent to the problems of 
municipal administration or those of water-logging and water 
scarcity, rackets.in land price and unplanned growth of pri 
vate houses. It has an inflow of thousands of people from the 
villages everyday but has no provision either for widening its .. 
_main thoroughfare, or for proper sanitation, or for parking of » 
the stream of bullock carts, trucks and other vehicles. It has 
-its municipality but suffers from mounting arrears in realisa- 
tion of tax. Ithas its educationalinstitutions which arethe vic- 
tims of meddling by Committee members, mostly merchants 
or lawyers. It ras its modern and luxurious buildings and also 
thatched mud-houses., In sliort, it has all the contrasts 
and contradictions that make up a town in India or for that. 
matter any place of habitation. Withno more than a hun- 4 
-dred and sixty mud-houses in 1851, Bolpur has now , 
*- over four thousand houses inhabited by, local immigrants— 
and also by immigrants from East Pakistan and various 
states of:India. Constant touch with the people of 
Sanfiniketan and Sriniketan gives the people of Bolpur the 
opportunity to have a fresh look at the values of life and to 
renew their aspirations for a ‘better living’. 

Through all this, Bolpur town is growing and performing; 
the various social and economic functions that have devolved 
on it. A reorientation in the approach to all that is 
understood by regional planning can make it a better place 
to live in, and also a more useful agent for dissemination of: 
cultuéé and implementation of the rural development plans o 
the State. 


CHAPTER VIII 
: THE CHANGING LANDSCAPE—A RESUME”. 


A review of some aspects of the growth pattern of Bolpur 
shows a familar trend and also highlights some features that 
can hardly be missed in the context of the role that a planned 
economy aims at assigning to such small towns. 


Lécated very near Surul, the commercial headquarters of -.~ 


the Bast India Company during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, Bolpur was an obscure hamlet before 
the opening of the railway line through the district in 1859- 
60. . 

With the commercialisation of agriculture that followed 
setting up of the railway network in the country, trading 
activities in Bolpur centred around ‘ice, the staple crop of 
the area. Asrice export became important, cultivation of 
other crops, indigo, mustard, grams, ‘cotton—that arose out 
of the impetus provided by the factory of the East India 
Company—gradually declined. In course of time, diversified 
agriculture was replaced by monoculture. 

Traders who had settled earlier in Surul, Supur, or Tlam- 
azar—the three factories of the region—shifted their venue 
to the new place. The sex-ratio in the early part’ of the pre- 
sent century indicates that males from nearby and erstwhile 
prosperous villages came in large numbers to Bolpur leaving 
their families in their original homes." Mostly belonging to 
the ‘upper class’ trading castes, the early settlers of the town 
changed over to a new commodity for trade and did not 


lean towards any industrial activity. These trading classes . 


retained, at the same time, considerable interests in agricul- 
tural land both around Bolpur and in their ancestral villages. 

Transfer of several offices of the government front ‘places 
by the river side or along earlier trade routes, and establish- 
ment of new offices, during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, were a result of better location of the town and of 
consequent concentration of population, 
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Simultaneously, chronic poverty and disease in the rural 
areas led to the inevitable ‘push’. from the villages ; this 
resulted in further clustering of people in Bolpur. People 
belonging to the “scheduled castes’ and the landless peasants, 
who settled in Bolpur during the first three decades of the 
present century, were largely ‘spillovers’ from the rural 
sector. Thee employment that was available to this class — 
though no mofe remunerative than in the village— was 
essential for, or the natural concomitaft of, the trade. that 
flourished in the town. - ; € 


A large number of rice-mills that were established in the 


town during the early part of the inter-war period contribu- 4 


ted not so much to concentration of population as to the 
seasonal inflow of some ill-paid labour force. By the very 
nature of its functions, the rice-milling industry failed to 
build up an economic structure that could either augment 
higher productign of rice or could accelerate some productive 
industries. No other industrial establishments capable of 
absorbing, the local man-power or generating ‘ additional 
wealth were set up in the town for a Jong time. 


The share held in the business of the town by merchants 
immigrating from other states, though not as high as in the 
recent years, was not so low as would ‘be suggested by the 
number residing in the town. 

Social life remained, particularly during the decades pre- 
ceding the Second War, essentially stagnant. The rural 
reconstruction programme of Visva-Bharati—which also 
covered Bolpur —became instrumental, along with an inper- 
ceptibly slow change in the social life, also in the establish- . 
ment of health societies, volunteer corps, labour banks, co- 
operative credit societies in the tqwn. 


The residents of Bolpur,—-some. taking obvious mtide i in the 
institution, others deliberately cultivating indifference or even 
hostility to all that Visva-Bharati stood for,—gradually began 
to look up to the handful of enterprising and essentially. diff- 
erent types of men of Santiniketan and Sriniketan for help ia 
such matters as organising flood or famime relief, setting up 
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co-operative institutions, extinguishing fire in the market 
place and similar other things which they themselves could 
not manage. 7 


. 
° 


The years during and after the Second War brought simul- 
taneously several changes in the composition of. the popula- 
tion as well as in. the general outlook of the place. 

A half-finished airstrip near Bolpur and an abrupt inflow 
of evacuees from Calcutta at the peak of the Second War 
brought to an end the comparatively sluggish economy and 
stagnant social life of the place. A boom in the rice market 
during 1942-1943, the Quit India movement of 1942, and the 
chain of socio-political upheavals that followed, stirred up life 
in this small market-town. The death of Rabindranath brought 
an end to the most significant chapter of the four-decade long 
history of Visva-Bharati and marked the turning point in its 
new phase of growth under State patronage.:* 

During the years after the, Partition and Independence, 
the changes in Bolpur and its surrounding areas were far- 
reaching in their effects. Increased importance of the railway 
line that passed through Bolpur; influx of refugees from East 


Pakistan; immigration of businessmen and manual labourers - 


from other states of India ; considerable outlay of funds by 
the government during the Plan period—on roads, canals, 
educational institutions, hospitals, Community Development 
programme, ‘supply of electricity, extension of telephone 
services etc.; end of the Permanent Settlement ; an almost 
total eradication of malaria, the worst epidemic of the area ; 
—ali these combined to bring about rapid socio-economic 
changes. With these was added the capenaon of Visva— 
Bharati, particularly since 1951. 


A short-lived possibility, of total re-orientation in the eco- 
nomy of the region appeared in the late “fifties when an oil 
prospecting operation was started near Bolpur. Development 
of Durgapur and its linking with Birbhum through a road 
bridge near Ilambazar in the early ’sixties initiated a new era. 

Better road links with the hinterland and with the other 

24 
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towns of the district, and also with Calcutta and Durgapur- 
Raniganj industrial belt resulted in considerably increased 
mobility of people and exchange of commodities. . Diversified 
production of consumers’ goods in the organised industrial 
sector found an eager and ready market in the interior and 
helped creating fresh demands in the rural sector. -Surplus 
generated amonga group of cultivators was re-invested in 
the urban land and also in petty trades of the town. Simulta- 
neous attention by wealthy people of «Calcutta or of other 
places to the congenial life in and near Santiniketan led to 
considerable constructional activities and pushed up land 
price to a high level. 

Arising partly from more heterogeneous composition of 
population, and partly from the general atmosphere of the 
country, especially of West Bengal, some change of political 
attitude and also the awakening of political consciousness 
were evident. Mass meetings, processions, ‘hartals’, protest- 
days, labour strikes and all thesé inevitably appeared, though 
not to the extent as occurring in more densely populated and 
industrial regions of the state. 

The civic administration—changing from Union Commit- 
tee (1912) to Union Board (1920), and finally taken over by 
Municipality (1950)—manifested the usual characteristics, 
with only marginal changes in attitude towards corporate life - 
in more recent years. Enthusiasm over participation in civic 
duties is largely spent over election battles, the rest being 
frittered away over promotion of group or personal interests 
and over occasional defnonstration of allegiance to high dig- 
nitaries coming on state-visits to Visva—-Bharati. Extremely 
limited scope for raising local revenue, accompanied by accu- 
mulating arrears in collection of municipal taxes (now often 
made good by grants and loans from the government), keeps 
the civic amenities—scavenging ; maintenance, lighting and 
wateritg of roads ; and others—to the minimum. 


With the concentration of a large number of people there 
has, along with steep rise in land price, also been change @ 
in the use-pattern of land. Unplanned constructions on 4 
natural water’ channels has considerably aggravated prob- 3 
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: 


lems of water-logging even in a place that is particularly 
dry and liable to seasonal water scarcity. Minimum require- 
ment for-open space ih relation to population or house 
density is ignored ; and winding, narrow roads and Janes are 
quietly encroached upon. . 

The ‘urban’ or rather the ‘metropolitan’ cultural diffusion 
that has-been taking place—and has been further transmit- 
ted by the ‘rural towns’—is evident in Bolpur a3 well. And 
to this has been added the influence of Visva-Bharati. Its 
growth has acted as stimulus for commercial development 
and also for cultural and social. transformation. 


What does emerge-out of the analysis of the pattern of 
growth in the place under study? Does it indicate a trend 
_ which has, if possible, to be stopped? Or, assuming that 

this is neither possible nor desirable, is there any scope for 
remodelling the growth pattern? Does this type of popula- 
tion concentration lead to more sogial tension than what 
would have been the case, if these small towns—in between 
the metropolis and the hamlets—had not been encouraged to 
grow 7 If these towns are increasingly to perform, as the Plan 
visualises, the important function of acting as the ‘nerve cen- 
tres’ of economically homogeneous regions, in what direc- 
tions should efforts be made to make this effective? Will 
‘some patch-work with the conventional ‘town’ planning’ 
bring about any tangible change in the economic functions 
such towns are expected to perform 7° : 

, Assuming that, if not the whole, at least a considerable 
- part of the countless individual decisions about place of habi- 
_ tation can be influenced by a co-ordinated and conscious 

planning, the question that calls for a close examination is: 
what should be considered as a viable economic—and a soci- 
ally healthy—unit of population centre ? >. 
The question of viability of an area has figured promi- 
nently in the concept of ‘Village Swaraj’ of Gandhiji, ‘Palli 
Samaj’ of Rabindranath, or ‘Gram Sabha’ of Vinoba 
Bhave. Perhaps no less or no more utopian in approach, the 
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‘garden cities’ or ‘satellite towns’ in the Western countries 
conveyed an idea not very different in the final analysis. The 
same points have appeared in the idea of the ‘village pancha- 
yats’ and ‘anchal panchayats’. Those who want to finda 
‘middle ground’ between the ‘technological infeasibility’ -of 
village-based economy, and ‘lurking dangers of metro- 
politan centring’, have -provoked discussions over the 
desirable upper limits of population concentration ; here © 
again the question of viability—both economic and social—is 
implied. It is thus, ultimately, a question only of degree as 
to what should bethe desirable limit of concentration 
in particular population centres. Assuming that the limit 
is finally worked out, how to achieve it without detriment 
to the principal objective in view ? 

With the phased progress towards industrialisation, which 
will ultimately absorb forty percent of the total working 
population, the most relevant question would undoubtedly - 
be: where and in which kind of population centres should 
the ‘spill over’ from the agricultural/rural sector go for earn- 
ing its non-agricultural livelihood ? Or should it be given 
non-agricultural work in situ ? 


The idea of creating conditions for a large-scale Atel 
exodus’ for generating a class of ‘submerged proletariat’ in 
order to have.an abundant supply of ¢ cheap labour force 
in the industrial sector is naturally unacceptable to a Welfare 
State. that. iscommitted to some sort of ‘planning’ with 
definite economic and also social objectives. Moreover 
while a dichotomy in this respect persists or has a tendency 
to be accentuated during the initial years of growth, its 
feasibility or desirability in the long run’ Gn a country where 
the agricultural sector, its predominant size notwithstanding, 
remains vulnerable) has repeatedly been challenged. 


The dilemma with regard to the question of viability 
or of+dispersal of course arises‘ from what is termed as 
‘locational’ advantage. This natural pull certainly explains 
the fact that more than half the world population lives 
inno more than a seventh part of the total geographi- 
cally usable area; this equally holds good within a 
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country and also in its different regions. » But then, initial 
‘natural and man made advantages tend to gather momen- 
tum; the ‘economy of’ scale’ is gradually over-shadowed 
by what is often called ‘economy of gregariousness’, Cost in 
terms of social problems and tension to the larger 
section of urban inhabitants because of over-congestion, 
—now evident in the ‘Primate City’ of West , Bengal for 
instance —is disregarded- by the protagonists of metro- 
polis-oriented nucleatign so long as the accumulated tension 
does not recoil on their pursuit for gains. The economy of 
West Bengal highlights the fallacies and dangers of an over- 
populated metropolis on the one hand and extremely ‘rura- 
lized’ non-industrial districts with a thin population density 
on the other. 

The idea of ‘rural industrialization’ or of ‘dispersal’ has, 
it is admitted, its obvious limitations,-economic, poli- 
tical and technological. In absence of a total and coordi- 
dinated plan—in respect of definition andc requirements 
of a viable ‘region’ ; ‘technique of production and ownership 
pattern for ; different kinds of industries and ; so also of the 
functions to be performed by population centres of different 
size-groups and characteristics—all efforts for regional dis- 
persal would fail. ‘The policy pronouncements with re- 
gard to rural industrialization seem to have” as it has been 
pointed out, “had definite social motivations but it is not 
clear to what extent the government has taken economic con-* 
siderations into account”. In spite of some steps for disper- 
sal, or setting up of ‘small industries’ under state patronage, 
the results have been negative ; most of the industrial licen- 
ces‘issued during the plan period have led to concentration ‘in 
large cities andthe smaller towns have only taken over those 
food-processing industries which were carried out,— obviously 
with ‘labour intensive’ methods but with equal quantum of 

* the end-products,—in the réral sector.? This has failéd to 
facilitate restoration of that “equilibrium” between agricul- 


te 

1, Vide “Economic Concentration : A Necessary Evil 2”? Khadigramodyog, October 

© 1970; “Wes! Bengal: A Problem State 2 Economic Studies, August/September 
1970. 
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tural /rural economy and the industrial/urban economy which 
_the Planning Commission .presumably wanted to achieve: 
Ifit is assumed that ‘terms of trade’ between agriculture 
and industry need a parity for promoting a balance in 
population distribution, then mere setting up of a factory at 
a particular place, without adequate considerations for the 
more fundamental issues would practically have no positive 
result. This would neither create additional and ‘productive’ 
employment nor would retain within, the area substantial 
trace of the wealth generated. . - 
The so-called advantage of sustaining ‘local’ or ‘regional’ 
economy through mere dispersal of new industrial establish- 
ments may often be outweighed by additional cost in two- 
way transport or in longer haulage. “Requirement of — 
labour force being taken as the same under a ‘dispersal scheme’ 
as in an apparently unplanned clustering of industries, and, 
labour force being mobile to an extent, the logic of taking a: 
factory to the labourer, instead of attracting the labourer to 
the site having better locational advantage may—under .'7 
a given set of conditions—prove to be fallacious. ‘Dispersal’ 
may lead to the unhealthy and dangerous possibility of misdi- 
rected investments when ‘local’ interests take the upper hand . 
over ‘national’ interests. Regional parochialism, group or 
caste interests, degenerated federalism, all these may result in 
complete negation of what ‘regional development’ stands for. 
~West Bengal, with its high density—paradoxically with - 
extreme regional variations—and a high proportion of non- 
agricultural population, has reached a point that requires 3% 
long-term measures for effective utilization of the potentiali- 
ties of the medium and small-size urban centres, Dispersed 
over a wide area, these population centres—many of them § 
once seats of manufacture and later reduced to “sleepy E 
country towns”—may be assigned more useful role than what : 
most.of these are now required to perform.? 
The basic question of an equilibrium in ‘terms of trade 


2 Vide “Some Aspects of Urban Growth in West Bengal”, Visva-Bharati Annals 
Vol. XIIL, Part I (1969), and, “Trend of Urbanization in West Bengal”, The Méder: 
Review, November 1969. ee 
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betweén the Primary sector on the one hand, and the Secon- 


dary/Tertiary sectors onthe other tends to be lost sight of . 


because the urban centres invariably gather around them 
more of economic and political power, and this ultimately 
leads to a snapping of that tie which normally would sustain 
the economic and cultural life of villages. The other crucial 
problem, about which the government is aware ‘but has not 
been able to formulate a clear policy as yet; is the control 
over both price and uSe of land in those urban centres which 
would eventually. be selected for serving as the core or the 
focal point for regional development. 


In a country which suffers from a surfeit of manpower, 
and on the other hand cannot rise above subsistence level for 
want of productive capital, the conflict between higher 
labour productivity and larger employment is naturally quite 
baffling. Confusion of thought and some shortsighted . deci- 
sions about the organisational/financial aspects of cottage or 
small-scale industries on the one hand, and the technologi- 
cal aspects of the same on the dther, Have initiated a form of 
economy which is neither ‘Gandhian’ in outlook nor ‘Wes- 
tern’ or ‘progressive’ enough to give the ‘machine’ the place 
it deserves. : 


é ; 

The imperative néed for raising the productivity of labour 
is admitted, so is admitted the need for finding economically 
and socially significant employment to the* rapidly growing 
labour force. In the name of ‘labour productivity’ one often 
fails to make a distinction between ‘[abour saving’ devices, 
and ‘material conserving’ methods. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, most of the inventions in the USA were naturally ‘la- 


bour saving’ while those in the densely populated Europe | 


were by and large ‘material conserving’.* We have as yet fail- 
ed to appreciate that it is the latter which ‘our country | now 
requires. 


Again, what we perhaps often fail to realise is that it is not 
so much the organisational form of the industrial establish- 


3 W, Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries (1957) op. cit. p. 34, 
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ment that really matters. Beit a Cooperative Society or a 
Joint Stock Company, it may have ifs impact on the distribu- ’ 
tional side for a limited time, but certainly not to any appre- 

_ciable extent on the production side. The test of efficiency 
of a balanced economy finally lies in the distinction that cah 3m 
be made between use of ‘tools’ and ‘machines’ and in the 
judicious employment of ‘inanimate’ or ‘animate’ energy for 
different types‘of production. 

With the widening of the social overheads, as well as with 
decentralisation of various offices of the government or credit 
agencies etc., there is adequate opportunity and so also 
necessity for earmarking certain types of industries -being 
located in ‘economically ready’ medium-size or small-size 
towns. With improvement of road link between villages and 
towns, the advantage that would accrue to the economy is 
that the labour force, residing in neighbouring villages, 
would be able to commute daily instead of having to give 
up agricultural pursuit and find semi-permanent accommoda-~ 
tion in bigger industrial cities, 

In recent years, while some effort has been made for re- 
vival of rural industries, the ownership pattern and also the 
technologicat aspect of industrialisation continue to be what 
those were in the days of ‘rugged individualism’. Better 
communication and transport on the one hand and absence 
of a sustained policy for enabling small entrepreneurs to 
“exercise the ‘decision making’ role on the other, have so 
far resulted in a shift of ownership from small entrepreneurs 
to giant corporations.* If there has, as a logical consequence 
of financial and technological concentration; been a rise in 
ageregate production in the country, more complex problems 
like dependence on imports for essential machinery and for 
‘technical know-how’, and an inevitable increase in unem- 
ployment have arisen in the meantime. Inadequate un- 
derstanding of the effect of introducing ‘srnall-scale’ but - 
power-using paddy-husking machines, for instance, has crea- 


4 “In any densely populated, capital-poor country, economic growth can hardly . 
make significant headway without capitalising in one way or another on, the - 
enterprise and energies latent in the small businessman” Lockwood, op. cit, 
p. 213, : : 
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ted unnecessary and avoidable. unemployment in the secon- 
dary sector among the villagers® ; obviously it is a case of 
misdirected investment. é $e. Bee e 
Situated closer to the agricultural fields, the small towns 
like Bolpur have the potentiality of creating real “productive” 
employment for,the commuter villagers, provided schemes 
for locating new industries are taken up with a clear idea 


_about the feasibility of particular types of dndustries, and’ 


about the more fundamental questions discussed earlier. 

Even apart from being seats of some productive or ‘wealth 
generating’ industries, some of these small towns would un- 
doubtedly have their roleas transit points’ for agricultural as 
well as industrial products. Within the pyramidal structure 
of the population centres, small towns’ would have smaller 
‘mandi’s or ‘servicing centres’ through which the smallest 
villages would be reached. © . ; 


< 


The study indicates that while there has been considerable 
growth of population in the town of Bolpur, there has beena 
definite shrinkage in the secondary sector occupations in the 
villages around it ; the town itself, again, has not manifested 
any appreciable incliiation or propensity for using the local 
human and natural resources for development of industries. 

The State has, in conformity with its declared’ objectives 


and policies, a decisive role to play for the’town which has’ ~ 


shown some of the requisite signs of development for func- 
tioning as the nucleus of a large number of villages around it. 
What the tow now needs is an integrated and close analysis 
of its potentialities and existing resources. The rural people. 
for whom total dependence on agriculture is not possible, 
may find suitable employment opportunities iz small, but 
productive, ancillary industries. 

Considered in the larger perspective of the ecoiomy 6f the 
country, this town, like other rural towns, can afford to be 


5 Vide “Some Problems of the Indian Agricultural Sector’, Land Economies, Wisconsin 
University, February 1969, pp. 74-86. 
25 
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neither an appendage of larger ‘cities nor a parasite on the 
villages. Statistical fictions often gloss over the problems of 
the ‘weaker section’ of the commnnity or over the inability of 
the rural sector to be at par with the organised industrial 
sectér.: Towns like Bolpur have the possibility of reaching 
not only the greatest number, but—as Ruskin said,— the ‘man 
unto the last’. The Welfare State, which aims at lifting the 
economy frém the low level of poverty, has to reach the last 


_ man in the remote village through these towns. 


In making its decisions about the development of small 
towns the State would have to keep in view that “city and 
rural areas can be made to harmonize only if the planning 
area—beyond the city limits—extends into a larger sphere, 
into a realm that is economically and geographically 
uniform.” 
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NOTES : 


Birbhum district : The northernmost district of the Burdwan Division 
(situated between 23033’ and 24°35’ north latitude and between 87°10 and 
88°20" east longitude) now covering an area of 1754 square miles# Birbhum 
“ig a district which has most suffered in territory on account of readjust- 
ments in the last century, its former jurisdiction having extended as far 
west as Deoghar in Bihar to the east bank of the Karmanasha river and to 
the south-west and west up to Raghunathpur (beyond Panchet) in Man- 
bhum and Bankura including what is now known as the Asansole Sub-divi- : 
sion” (District Hand Book, 1951, p. i). “After the cession of the Diwani 3 
to the East India Company in 1765, Birbhum was administered from 
Mourshidabad until 1787. In that year it was constituted a district with 
Vishnupur (i.e., the eastern portion of Bankura) and the arrangement 
continued till 1793 when <Vishnupur was transferred to the Burdwan 
collectorate. In 18v9 the Collectorship of Birbhum was abolished, and 
the district was again administered from Murshidabad. In 1820 Birbhum 
was reconstituted a separate district‘and restored to its former area, with 
the exception of a few estates which were transferred to the ‘Juogle 
Mahals’, After the Santal rebellion the upland tracts to the west...were 
transferred to a newly constituted district of the Santal Parganas. In 1872 
the district consisted of eight thanas. In 1879, Barwan thana... was gf 
transferred to Murshidabad while the thanas of Rampucbat and Nalhati “@ 
(including the present thana of Murarai) were transferred from the Lalgapj . 
Sub-division of that district to-Birbhum” (District Handbook, 1951, p. i 
and L, S. S. O'Malley, District Gazetteer, p. 27). 

‘The Report on Rural Police by D. J. McNeille, Magistrate on Special 
Duty (Proceedings no. 4 and 5 dated 29.8.1866, Appendix A, Govern- 
ment of Bengal), stated the following: “at the time of the decennial 
settlement, Birbhum constituted of the ‘chakla’s of Beerbhoom’ and 
Bishenpore---The latter was almost immediately broken up, the greater 
portion of it ‘passing by purchase into the hands of the Rajah of 
- Burdwan, and being included in the jurisdiction of the Burdwan Collector. 
It was subsequently all incorporated in the district of ‘Juogle Mahals’ . 
constituted by Regulation XVIII of 1805 and now forms part of the 


Peo eS 
* Area according to village records differs from that enumerated by the Surveyor 
General of India. The census 1961 (Vol. XVI, Part IIA, P. 70) mentions two figures: *: 

1757 and 1743 sq, miles. . 
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Bancoorah district. The Beerbhoom estate corisisted. of 26 Parganas and 
was divided in AD 1793 into ten thanas; ( Afzalpore, now Khairasole ; 
Soorie ; Nangulia, now Rajnagar ; Kishennagar, Kusbah (later, Bolpur : 
crm ), Labhpore, Moureswar, Deoghar, Uparbandha and Shahana)...” 


Sibpur Pargana: Referring to the Pargana ‘Sibpur’ within which the 
village Bolpur was situated, Hunter wrote in his ‘Statistical Account of 
* Bengal’ vol. iv: 


“Sibpur : this pargana is not mentioned in the Board’ of Revenue’s 
statistics ; but the latest map shows it as within Birbhum lying to the 
north of the Ajai river. The Revenue Surveyor also returns it as a 
‘pargana’ of Birbhum district and I take the following particulars from 
his report. It must be remembered, however, that the figures refer to the 
year 1852: area 12643 acres or 19. 75 square miles ; 42 villages. Govern- 
ment land revenue £ 1335-10s-8d; population 5530. A well populated 
tract. of low country filled with large and substantially built villages and 
closely cultivated, yielding good crops of rice, mulberry, sugar cane etc, 
Four and a half miles of embankments protect the country from the 
inundations of the Ajai river. Principal ieee, Sibpur (JL. 113); Chan- 
danpur (JL, 110) : and Mauli (JL. 119).” 


In 1852 Sibpur or Supur village had 592 houses ; in 1951 its population 
was ‘only 414 and in 1961, 575. Chanddnpur had 333 ‘kutcha’ and 6 ‘pucca’ 
houses in 1852 ; Mahuli had 173, Durgapur (JL. 143) 451; Dakshin 
Radhanagar (JL. 108) 311 ; Kankutia (JL. 106), 357 ; Purusottampur (IL. 
107) 301 ; and Rajatpur (JL. 117) 203 houses. Population in all these vill- 
ages on the side of the river declined over the century. 


2 


Among other reasons for the depopulation of these villages, one was 
occasional flood in the river Ajoy. In the flood of 1956 ( Birbhum Barta ; 
Aug 4, Sep 22, 29, 1956) most of these villages were inundated, the new 
metalled road to Palitpur was submerged, and, Bolpur town was, ,for a 
short period, cut off from the rest of the district. (vide fn, 15, p. 108), 


Viilages/Towns of West Bengal. And Birbhum 


Size-group distribution of about 38000 villages of West Bengal and 
some 2200 villages of Birbhum follow more or less a similar pattern 
except in thé case of large-size villages, which are very few in Birbhum. 


Villages having population below‘500 cover about 58% of*total aumber *“ 


of villages of West Bengal, as well as of Birbhum. But Birbhum contaias 
a higher proportion of the aggregate rural population in those smaller 
villages. Villages within, the size-group 500-4999, forming about 42% of 
all villages, cover more than 73%. of she rural population in West Bengal 
“and also in Birbhum. =~ 
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Within the district itself, a similar pattern of population distribution 
in rural habitations is evident in the different Police Station areas. 
Density being higher in the northern part’ of the district (Rampurhat 
sub-division), smaller villages in this region, with population Jess than 500, 
covers about 50% of total number of villages and accommodate ro mor 


than 17% of total rural population ; villages in the size-group 500-4999 | -g 


cover more than 78% of rural population of the region. In the southern 
region, smaller villages, covering more than 60% of total villages of the 
area, contain a a liftle below 30% of rural population. 

3 


In 1901 Classes I and IL (100000 and above and 50000 té 99999 
respectively } towns of West Bengal covered more than 50% of total 
urban populatian. In Birbhum. during the period, there was only one 
town in Class V ( 5000 to 9999). In 1961, Classes I and IL towns of 
West Bengal covering about a quarter (22.8%) of total number of towns, 
had as much as 75% of total urban population. Birbhum, on the other 
hand, had only two ‘towns in Class HI ( 20000 to 49999), three in Class 
IV (10000 to 19999) and. one in Class V. Together, these towns of 
Birbhum covered the entire urban population, whereas, for the entire 
West Bengal, towns in these three groups covered 72.5%of total number 
of towns and contained fo more than 25% of the aggregate urban 
population. 


Out of the total urban area of West Bengal in 1961 as much as 20% 
was covered by Class I towns ; density of population in these towns was 
37000 per square mile; Class Il towns coveYed another 20% of the’ 
urban area and hada density of 11565. In Class IIE towns of West 
Bengal, concentration of population per square mile was as high as 69:0, 
whereas Birbhum showed a density of no more than 5250. Class IV 
towns in Birbhum however had as high a density as 7405, corresponding 
figures for West Bengal being on the lower side at 4354. Overall urban 
density for West Bengal stood at 12978, as compared.to only 5768 in 
Birbhum. © 

Average size of the towns of Birbhum is 2.9 square miles as compared 
to 3.6 square miles for West Bengal and 4.4 for Burdwan district. Ratio 
of viliage to town (or number of village per town) varies considerably 
. (209 for West Bengal 140 for Burdwan, 372 for Birbhum, 711 for 
” Bankura, and 758 for Midnapore). Ratio of rural to urban population 
is highest in Birbhum (i.e., 13.3 rural persons per one urban person); 
it is even higher than in Bankura ( 12.6) and Midnapore (12.0). Rural ’ 
density (780) to urban density (5768 in Birbhum works out at 1:7.4 
ratio. For. West- Bengal. the ratio (1: 16.5). is much steeper (rural 3 
density 787 and urban densify 12978), je ‘ 
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Density Of Population And Persons Per House ; Some Earlier Estimates. 

According to the Proceedings 125-126 { Burdwan Division 3 crimes 
report 1870 ) dated 20. 11. 1871 ( pages 88-91 ), “the population has been 
estimated by the police by pouaas the number of houses and. multiplying 

them by, 42”. . 

Final Report on the She and Settlement Operaiions, Birbhum, 
"1924-32 ( page 12 ) writes, “‘at the time of the Revenue Survey in 1848-52 
the population was estimated by the Surveyors to be 514597; Its area 
then was 3142 square miles including tracts since .transferred to the 
Santhal Parganas. The ayerage density of population thus was 163 
persons per square mile, At the figure of population estimated in 1801 
the density comes to about 222 per square mile if we assume that in spite 
of the changes in the jurisdiction the area remained fairly constant 
- between 1801 and 1848, The calculations must be, however, received 
with caution,” 

According to Census of 1921, persons per house in Birbhum were 
4.4 in 1881 ; 4.2 in 1891 5 4.3 in 1901 ; 4.6 in 1911 and 4.2 in 1921. The 
census of 1901 shows that as against 4.3 persons per house in the district, 
Bolpur PS had 3.6 persons ; Labpur PS had 4,5 Persons, Nanoor PS 3.9 
persons. . 2 

According to the Census of 1961 ( vol. xvi, part IIA, p. 85 ) average 
persons per household in the district was 4.2 ; for the ‘urban areas the 
figure was slightly higher at 5.2 and in the rural area it was 4.2, 

Classifying Sherwill’s Survey report for 1851-52 in the present Bolpur 
PS, it has been seen that there were 13960 houses in an area of 69400 
acres ( i.¢., appx. 108.4 square miles ) which yields an average of 128 
houses per square mile ; and ‘village site’ alone was 1468 acres in the area. 
In 1872 ( District Handbook, 1951, p. xix} density of population in 
Bolpur PS was 427 per square mile; in 1881 it was 378. Taking into 
account the possible loss of life during the Burdwan Fever in the 1870's 
it seems likely that density of population in the,Bolpur PS area in 1851-52 
was around 500 per square mile. 

, Railway line: Vide O'Malley, District Gazetter, p. 80: According 
to the District Handbook 1951, page xlvii, “The Loop line of the Hast 
Indian Railway was opened as far as the Ajai river on October 1858 and 
was extended through the district in, the following year”. ‘Ajai bridge was 


opened on Octoter 3, 1858, and the line was extended upto Sainthia B 


(Sept. Oct.-1859 ) and to Tinpaliari in 1860-61. In betwetn Bolpur ( 99 
miles from Howrah) and Ahmadpur (111 miles), Kopai (105 miles) station 


was opened in 1907. Surul was the headquarters of the East Indian 


TT een ee 


Railway-upto. 1859. 
~ Local people of Supur and Surul say, they gathered from their 
predecessors that the railwayline was originally. scheduled to pass through 
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Supur, Surul towards Suri., No documentary evidence could however be 
obtained in support of this conjecture. It is believed by the elder people 
of Surul that the influential people of these Villages objected to the laying 
of the rail track through these villages on the ground that this would 
disturd the privacy of the villagers. ‘ 


Passenger movement, a considerable part of which is confined within | 


the three or four stations adjacent to Bolpur, increased considerably in 
recent years, ‘ 


year : number of, passengers 
inward ~ outward 

1950 276500 260520 _ « 

1951-55 (average) 326776 321544 

1956-60 (average) 410374 466244 

1961 415470 533357 

1962 © 410665 _— 

1963 408869 _ 

1964 * 409625 _ 


Settlers In Bolpur : Some Earlier Records : 
Record of rights, registered in the books of the Land Settlement 


(1924-32) contain partial information ..about the names of places where-- 


from people came and secured tenancy rights in not only agricultural 


land but also in homesteads, homestead lands and in ‘chandina’ or . 


shop establishments. In the Kalikapur mauza ( JL. 98 ) on the eastern side 
‘of the town, which is completely included in the municipality and which 
accommodated the earlier settlers of the town,” the records show that 
amongst these settlers—mostly with ‘chandina’ rights held by ‘Upper 
Class Hindus—were people from Katwa, Kalna, Memari, Ketugram, 
Mangatkot, Bhatar and other contiguous or remote PS areas of Burdwan 
district and also from villages of Labpur, Nanoor, Suri, Mayureswar, 
Nalhati and other PS area$ of Birbhum District. Besides, people from 
nearby villages of the Bolpur PS, such as Panchsoa, Scrpalehana, Itanda, 
Rajatpur, Sian ete., many of which are situated on the eastern and southern 
regions of Bolpur town, also came and settled in this town. Many of the 
documents, of years 1874, 1890, 1892, 1896 etc. indicate that a consider- 
able part of the settlement in the ‘elder’ part of Bolpur town took 
place during the latter part of the nineteenth. century. On the whole, 
larger number of immigrants were from the villages within the Rural Tract 
10. And as the surnames suggest, most of these people were of the 
trading community. 


Similar trend of immigration to Bolpur mauza (JL. 99) is also - 


observed in the said records, Apart from the. earlier reference to settle- 
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ment in the area by a group of Pathan Muslims ,in 1758, the point of 

- interest in the records of this mauza is the purchase of land, in 1863, by 

Devendranath Tagore, fronr the landlords -of Raipur. A part of the 

Bolpur mauza, now popularly known as Bhubandanga, situated very 

close to ‘Santiniketan, was inhabited by ‘scheduled caste’ people, from ° 

: even before 1851. Sherwill’s map of the mauza in that year refers to two 
separate settlements in the area, ‘Musalman-para’ and ‘Rasulnagar’. 

Census of 1901 refers to the latter as ‘Muchipara’. Hf 


2 


Postal services: earlier records: According to °Proceedings 47-55; 
General Department, August 1870, during the six months December 
1868 and May 1869 the 14 ‘district post offices’ cartied 31464 private 
letters and 3748 ‘service’ letters. During the next six months, when the 
postal service was taken over by the Postal Department; 48785 private 
letters and 4782 ‘service’ letters were carried. During the period, Kusbah 
post office handled around 1300—1900 letters; Dubrajpur handted : 
3300 ~4700. According to E. G.- Drake-Brockman (Notes on the Ps |! 
Early Administration of the District of ‘Birbhum, 1898), “a Zamindari 
Dak was established in 1807, and six routes, which included all the thanas, 
were maintained.” (vide, Chapter IE, p. 23). + ‘ 


. Displaced persons from East Pakistan: According *to Statement 1. 116 
of W. B. Census, 1951, Vol. VI,, Part IA, page 305, there were 
twelve thousand ‘displaced persons from Pakistan’ residing in Birbhum. I 
Table 1.25 D IV of District Hand Book 1951 shows that there were 14887 ‘ 
persons in Birbhum who were ‘born in Pakistan’ ; difference presumably 
represents those who are not displaced persons. In 1961, there were 22239 
persons in Birbhum who. were ‘born In Pakistan’. Of the 14887 persons 
in 1951, 9102 (61.5%) were living in rural areas. In 1961, out of 22239 
persons, 14200 -(63.8%) were in rural areas. - = no | 

Many of the ‘rural’ settlers of this section of population were pro- | 


vided with suitable land by the government in, less populated areas in the } 
vicinity of the towns. Suri, Sainthia, Dubrajpur and Bolpur PS areas | 


together, (28. 8% ‘of district area) held 13668 persons, (61.5% of total 
settlers i in the district) of whom 9123 (66.7%) were in the ‘rural’ areas 
and the rest were in the towns. Within the Rural Tract 10, (including 
the town) there were. 6885 settlers, 5098 ‘rural (74.0%) ,and only 1787 
‘urban’. * 

Bolpur PS alone, covering 7.4% of district area, and 7.8%°of the 
total district population, accommodated as high a proportion as 23. 6% of 
Pakistan-born ‘population settling in the district. Sainthia PS (6.9% of 
district area, and 7.2% of - district population , 1961) held another 
18.5% of Pakistan-born settlers of the district. Suri PS “similarly (6.5% 
of area, 7.5% of district Population) contre 14.4% of Pakistan-born 
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population. Dubrajpur PS area had the least concentration (5.0%) of 
East Pakistan settlers. ° 7 : 
In 1951, when the refugees had not yet got’ their moorings, they 
had to engage themselves, under pressure of circumstances in one 
or the other livelihood classes. Statement 1.133 of West. Bengal 
Census*1951 (Vol VI, Part IA, page 324) shows the livelihood pattern of 
this section of the population vis-a-vis the general population. As 
compared to 74.7% of persons among general population in LC LIV 
in the rural West Bengal, and 85.5 in rural Birbhum, the displaced persons 
in Western Agricultural Zone (Bankura, Midnapur, Birbhuni) had only 
15%of their population engaged in those.four LC occupations. LC. VI 
(other services and miscellaneous) engaged the largest proportion of 
workers among the displaced persons in Western Agricultural Zone, 
-As compared to only 5.6% for: the general population, displaced persons 
had 67.0% of their working population in this Livelihood Class. Similar 
occupational pattern among the displaced persons prevailed in Birbhum 
district as well in 1951. At the end of the decade, as one finds in Bolpur 
and its neighbourhood, displaced-persons participated in all branches of 
the economy with more vigour. The influx of refugees from Bast Pakistan 
to West Bengal may, to some extent, be compared with that of the 
Huguenots to Britain. C. M. Waters (‘An Economic History of England 
1066-1874’) writes: “Many industzies, especially textiles reccived fresh 
_ impetus from the French immigration that followed the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685. They now formed a large portion 
of the industrial part of the nation. They were skilled artisans or 
capitalist organisers of manufactures, just that ,part of itself the French 
nation could Jeast do without...... Wiser than their ancestors, the English- 
men of 1685 for the most part welcomed the refugees.” (p. 281). 


Castes and tribes: ‘Rai Bahadur Bijoy Behari Mukherjee, Settlement 
Officer, in his ‘Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations 
in the District of Birbhum, 1924-32 (Bengal Government Publications, 
_ 1937) in classifying the castes into several groups, writes; ...“one may 
say that Group I is mainly devoted to intellectual work, Group IIere- 
presents in the main the artisans, Groups III the cultivating agricultural 
classes combined in some with petty trade, Group IV the main trading 
and cammerciak castes, while those in Groups V and VI are the labouring °; 
classes--..--The description is not absolutely meticulous ; for example, _* 
quite 41 appréciable number of ‘Muchi’s work .as cobblers and can be -§ 
classed as artisans, while Santhals can well come as agriculturists, though 3 
much of their agricultural work is of the nature of Piguet in breaking - 
up waste land”. 
Althogh mass conversion of ‘lower class’ Hindus to Islam is no q 
longer prevalent, some castes or sub-castes, whose religious and social = 
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rites have many features in common with a secfion of the Muslims, 
are steadily but slowly moving towards Islam faith. A ‘mal’, (Bijoy 
Mukherjee, page 18), whom I “interviewed, complained that their 
request to the upper class Hindus for giving them a ‘Brahmin’ was rudely 
refused,; now they are, just for having a reasonably honourable existence, 
_ thinking of embracing Islam. He said, “the Moulavi is the only man who 
comes to us in times of distress, and in him we find a real friend of 
downtrodden people like us”. . : 
For an earlier reference ‘to the social customs, rites, occupation 
- etc. of castes and sub-castes of Bengal, reference may be made to census 
1881 Volume 3, appendix VI. A-note on the earlier and current analyses 
of castes and tribes of West Bengal is given in the Bibliography. 
The following figures provide an idea about the caste composition 
of the people of Birbhum in 1872 and 1931. : 


Castes of Birbhum District, 1872 and 1931. 
“* (population figures in 000) 


Group/Caste 1872». 1931 % 
o change 
“ 1872-1931 
en 
(1) 2) g@. @ 
Total population "853.8 947.5 10.9 
_ Group I s 
Brahmin : 42.3 46.4 90 
Vaidya 1.4 16 =, 15.0 
Kayastha : 8.3 12.4 49.0 *. 
“52.0 604 16.0 
— aoe -_-__oOo a? 
o Group If wo 
Kamar (blacksmith) _ 10.5 . 83  -210 
Kumar (potter) 7.6 6.6 -12.0 
Sonar (Goldsmith) - "oe =64.5 3.7 ° -18.0 6 
Sutradhar (carpenter), © 11 - 5.6  °-28.0. 
Teli/kalu (oilman) 30.9 - 22.6 °* -26.8°° 
. Tanti (weaver) - 168 13.0 = -22.0 
Modak (sweetmeat maker) — 10.1. 6.7 — -33.0 
88.1 66.5 24.5 
—_——— —-— ——— [Contd 


a 
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Contd] 6 


Group IIE : % 
, 1872 ° 1931 change 
Agu 3.1 2.6  -16.6 
Barui 2.3 2.0. -13.3, 
*Kaibartya/mahisya 11.1 54 > -51.6 
Sadgop . 109.6 717 -29.1 
Tamuli 29 =. 15 -47.0 
° 129.0 89.2 -30.9 
Group IV © 
Gandhabanik , 10.2 10.9 6.7 
Subarnabanik ; 5.2 4.1 -20.9 ; 
15.4 ~ 15.0 2.5 
*Group V 
Bauri 24.6 ~ 37.0 50.6 
Bagdi 56.2 87.5 55.8 
Muchi 30.2 45.4 50.4 
Mal . e 9.3 41.0 _ 
120.3 210.9 
* ——e 
+Group Vi” 
Santhals 2 « 69 641 821.5 
Baishnab peas 16.5 = 
Goala _ 12.6 
«Dom - — 36.3 = 
* *«Konai _ 14.4 — 
*Sunri _ e 14.2 — 
Hari — © 223 — 
- \Bhuimali = ae yo, 
*Charar ” - es ata pas 
*Kora . _ _ nes 
*Lohar : ae — ae 
*Methar £ = = = 
*Namasudra — —-, a 
*Pod —_ si ~ 
*Rajbansi = cae aw) 6 


Notes :— {i) Figures for 1872 and 1931 taken from ‘Final Report on Survey and Settle- 
x ment Operations’. (also see Chapter IIT, p. 50). 
“ Gi) Last figure in group V, Mal Caste : Bijoy Mukherjee writes (p. 15) “so far 
as Mals are concerned it is probable that the earlier figures were wrong.” 
aS a recent years a considerable part of this caste has been converted to 
slam. 
(iii) B. Mukherji, p. 15 “The sonthals are enumerated at census mainly under 
two classes,—those who declare themselves as Hindus and those who pre- 
ferred to continue as Sonthals ; of the 64079 Sonthals, about 8559 come 
under the former and 55274 under the latter’. This overlapping continued 
upto 1951. oo 
* Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


Amongst ‘Mal’s in 1931, all except 53 as ‘tribals’, were returned as Hindus. 
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As early asin 1891, the Census Sepedintatiient wrote, “I doubt if 
any nation of the Old World is within its own limits in a more constant 
state of movement or more ready to change its homes” (West Bengal 
Census; 1951. Vol. VI, Part IA, page 294). Bogue and Zachariah (India’s 

. Urban Future, p. 29) state that during 1601-1951, percentage of population 
living outside the state of birth hovered around 3, 3 or even less, 

Among the large’ group of ‘casual’ migrants, ‘temporary’ migrants, 
or ‘periodic’/‘semi permanent’ migrants (Census, Ibid p. 295) who are 


enumerated at the time of Census by their place of birth’ only (and not . 


by their period of stay), there are, as it is observed in Bolpur also, a large 
number of (i) brick-layers, (ii) day-labourers, (iii) rickshaw pullers, (iv) 
masons, (v) office peons/assistants, (vi) mechanics in rice mills etc.— who 
do not own any municipal ‘holdings’ and regularly remit their earnings or 
carry the same at the time of returning home.. There are a large number 

_ of agricultural day-labourers who migrate with families for a few months 
at the time of sowing or harvesting and not an ipconsiderable part of 
this population lives in the town also,—There ‘are, in addition, as one 
observes in Bolpur also, a large ‘ nnmber of nomads who ‘come almost 
regularly in large batches, stay in tents for a few Gays and earn their 
living by hunting birds.. They cannot définitgly say where their permanent 
home is. There are again, a sizeable number of pedlars, hawking all 
“sorts of strange things—utensils, clothes, broomsticks, birds, and a host 
of sundry domestic items- and moving from one place to another. Many 
of the ‘ghatwals’ or ‘muchi’s of Santhal Parganas who are more or less 
semi-permament residetits of the town (and speak amongst themselves 
both Bengali and a dialéct of Hindi) have got their families with then? but 
regularly go to their ancestral home—where a branch of the family lives— 
for carrying on cultivation on their smal! plots of land. 


Those who are ‘casual’ or periodic’ or ‘temporary’ migrants, do not’ 


generally. own ‘holdings’ in the town ; many’of them live either in rented 
houses or thatchéd houses constructed for temporary residence. Some 
- efect shouse’ of their own on the land along the railway line, living 


under the constant fear that they may be ejected any day by the railway. 


authorities. This ‘squatting’ immigrants are quite a few in the town. 
Also see under “Traffic Survey”.)° ° 


In thesix urban centres of the district, urban male immigratits from 
other states in 1961 were 1007 in number, and females, 961. Among 
these, male and female urban immigrants fom Bihar alone accounted 
for 589. and 729 respectively; those from Orissa, 42 and 24; from 
Rajasthan 46 and 75; from Uttar Pradesh 164 and 71; and from 
.Assam 128 and 19. 
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In Bolpur town, total male urban immigrants from other states ~~} ed 37.3 9 
were 378, females only 149. Of these, Bihar accounted for 296 males and PS areag 
only 89.females. Rajasthan born urban malés were 25, females 33; from a Fra 
Oriss4 27 and 15; from Uttar Pradesh 13 and 4, and from Assam nil. | their lang 
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Compared to the whole of West Bengal, proportion of immigrants 
from other states in Birbhum is slightly low, but ‘the concentration of - 
workers in different livelihood classes, even in 1951—when total immi- 


grants were 33000 in number as against 40680 in 1961—has been found : In 
to be quite high (vide table in p. 324 of West Bengal Census 1951, Vol. 4 mere thg 
VI, part IA). For example, proportion of generdi workers in LC VI (trade/.  ] in the tq 

largely & 


commerce) in rural West Bengal was 4.4 p.c. and that of migrants in this 
livelihood class 7.4 (ratio-1.7). But in rural Birbhum on the other hand, 
while the percentage of workers in this livelihood class was comparatively 
low both among the general workers and the immigrants, concentration 
of the latter was much stronger. Percentage of general population in LC 
VI was 2 and that of immigrants as much as 5.3 in Birbhum; the ratio 
between the two wag 2.6. Similar concentration was evident— both in the 
rural and urban sectors of Birbhum in 1951—of immigrant people in all 
the eight livelihood classes. During the decade 1951-61, percentage of 
immigrant population in the towns of Birbhum increased from 2.7 to 8.9. 


Land Ownership * é 
Table on page 71 of Bijoy Behari Mukherjce’s Settlement Report 
gives comparative figures of interests in land, of various castes—high 
- and low—in several PS areas of Birbhum district. Brahmins, forming 
6.5 p.c: of population of the area, had more than 75.0 p.c. interest, as 
proprietor, in the land. Out of total proprictorye interests, Brahmins held 
_ 72.2 p.c, Of the total ‘own’ land held by the proprietory interests, 83.9 
p.c. elonged to Brahmins. And out of the total proprietory land sublet 
to others, 75.8 p.c. was owned by the Brahmins. Census (1961) shows that 
scheduled castes/tribes form, 25.1 p.c. and 20.9 p.c. respectively of total 
population of Bolpur PS (Rural), and they cover 35.5 p.c. and 47.5 p.c. , 
respectively of the total workers in Livelihood Ciass If (Agricultural 
Labourers). , : ; 
According to Appendix VI (p.163) of Bijoy Behari Mukherji’s ‘Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement - Operations -in the district of Bir- 
bhum : 1924-37’, 70745 acres of cultivable/cuitiyated land were possessed 
by 50765 tenants. Out of the above, 32429 tenants (63.9%) possessed 
only 9399 acres of land (13.3%). - Among the total tenants, as many as 
47964 (94.4%) were in the category of -lacte to 5 acres; this group 
possessed 44399 acres (62.7%). On the other extreme, 82 tenants 
(0.2. p.c. of total) had right over 4018 acres (5.6%). And those in the 
group 5 acres and above together (froming 5.6.% of tenants) possess- 
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ed 37.3 p.c. of land area. This concentration is evident in all the other 
PS areas with very slight deviations. 

From the current list of Big Rayats’ who were required to surrender 
their land over 25 acres (with slight variations in respect of gardens or 
non-agricultural land), it is observed (record maintained in the office of 
the Land Settlement, Bolpur) that there are 84 such ‘Big Rayats’, in the 
“Bolpur PS area. 


In the rural sector of eta: the non-scheduled Hindus form no 
more than 35-40 p.c. of the population ; and -for many of those who are 
in the town, non-agricultural pursuit there is combined with cultivation, 
largely by hired labour or share-croppers, at home. While the record of 
rights maintained in the office of the Land Records Survey and those of 
land purchases kept in the Registration Department suggest quite exten- 
sive interests in land in several villages by the people declaring themselves 
as ‘now living-ia. Bolpur’, the records of the Agricultural Income Tax 
relating to a handful of ‘big rayats’ show that out of 57 assessees in the 


Bolpur PS area in 1954-55 deriving a gross income of Rs. 712400 from . 


agriculture and paying a. tax of Rs. 17800, there wére as many as 21 
assessees who were residents of Bolpur. These 21 assessees, having 1193 


acres of ‘own’ cultivated land (out of 2758 acres owned by the 57 assess- | 


ees), which excludes, ‘rent income’ from a much larger area of leased out 
land, derived a gross income of Rs, 305000 ant :paid Rs. 9940 as tax. ~ 

Income from ‘rent’ touched the highest figure of Rs. 30825 in 1956- 
57 and thereafter disappeared due to introduction of Land’ Reform Act. 
In 1958-59, gross income from ‘own’ land realised by 26 assessees of the 
town, amounted to Rs, 334488 ; total ‘own’ Jand in that year was 1011 
acres and tax paid amounted to Rs. 8925. In the subsequent two years, 
the lower figures suggest some gap in realisation. . 7 

Out of 19 mills—of-which 10 are now controlled or owned by immi- 
grant businessmen — about five millers own considerable agricultural land. 
In the list of Agricultural Income Tax assesseas also, itis seen that’these 
millers are Tax assessees, According to Census of 1951, ‘non-cultivating 
owners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their dependants’ (Class IV) 
in the town numbered 195 (88 males 107 females). 

In the Urban centres of Birbhum in -1951 there were 22458 self- 
supporting persons (3781 agricultural livelihood ; 18677 "non-agricultural 
livelihood). In addition, thére were 2107 Earning Dependants (720 in 
agricultural and 1387.in non agricultural classes). Out of 1274} persons 
having secondary means of livelihood from cultivation of own land, no 
less than 1190 persons belonged to the non-agricultural classes. And this 
non-agricultural class again. derived income from ‘rent on agricultural 
‘land’ also ; total number of such persons deriving secondery income from 
rent was 140, 
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Income groups : according to Ration Card records : Residents of Sriniketan 
and Santiniketan, though éounted as ‘rural’, are entitled to higer ‘urban’ 
quota of ration for some commodities and ate classified into income-groups 
as applied in the urban area. In other rural areas income group is made 
on the basis of payment of Union Board or Anchal Panchayat Tax. 


According to the Ration Card records of 1. 4. 64, card holding families 


(excluding hostels) and number of persons in the two places were : 


7 ___Santiniketan Sriniketan 

income groups* . income groups* 
: ; A B- C _ total A B’' OC total 
family cards 135. 71 425 631 25 14 87 126 


(21.4) (11.2) (67.4) (100). (19.8) (11.2) (69.0) (100) ° 


persons 424 266 2133 2823 ° 65 19 .323 407 


(including minor) (15.1) (9.4) (75.5) (100) (16.0) (4.7) (79:3) (100) 


Educational Institutions 


According to the District Handbook 1951, page 128, there were 
two schools within the municipal area : (a) Bolpur High School, establish- 
ed in 1878, had an average of 575 students during 1946-50. The Head- 
master of the School in his memorandum dated 11. 10. 62 informed that 
the -number of students increased from 485 in 1947 to 890 in 1962. (b) 
Bolpur Girls’ High School, established in 1905, had during 1946-50 an 
average number of 178 students, Number of students increased to 560 
in 1961-62, The School had a‘very insignificant existence from 1905-1939 
with a government grant that was raised frgm Rs. 30 in 1935-36 to 
Rs, 50 in 1937-38. During 1946-47 to 1950-51 it xeceived Rs. 40888/- from 


the government and only Rs. 825 as public donations (as compared to 


Rs. 13138 for the Boys’ High School). , 


Nine basic primary schools, mostly rua by the municipality, have 
in recent ‘years been started,; two new High Schools have also been open- 
ed and a few craft training schools, largely initiated and run by Visva- 
Bharati, have also beeri opened. In addition to the number of students 
mentioned in Chapter 3, (p. 77) there are many students in (i) technical 
school for woodcraft, attached to the Bolpur High School (200 students), 
(ii) Waqmen’s Craft. Centre (60 trainees), (iii) two Music Schools (221 
students). With the opening of the Commesce Course in the Bolpur 
Collegeenumbe: of students has gone up. 

According to the Report of the General Department 1896 (State 
Archives) there were only 48 matriculation examinees- from the district 


* Monthly family income: Group A, Rs. 0-99; Group B, Rs. 100-149; Group GQ 
Rs. 150 and above (Vide pp. 73-75). 
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(1894.95). In 1908 (source : Birbhum Barta, Suri, 23. 5. 1908) there were 
te matriculation candidates from the district,?and only 18 from Bolpur 
(then called Bandhgora) HighSchool. -In 1920 (source: Birbhum Bani, 
Suri, 3. 6. 1920) 257 candidates from the district passed the examination 
of which Bolpur School had 34 students. As late as in 1930 (source: 
Birbhuin Barta, 23.6.1930) Bolpur High School had sent only 33 aed 
* tion candidates. 

Land Price : Consolidated at published records of earlier years have 
been collected from the Annual Reports of the Registration Department. 
Corroborative or supplemgntary information has been obtained from (i) 
- Robertson’s Settlement Report of 1909-14, (ii) Bijoy Behari Mukherjee’s 
_ Settlement Report of 1924-32 and (iii) Court Notifications of Auction 

Sales of Land and Landed Properties issued by the Government in the 
weekly paper of Suri, ‘Birbhum Barta’. 

Index volumes of the Registration Department contain information 
about (i) area involved in the transactions, (ii} nature of land (such as 
‘agricultural land’, ‘homestead Jand’, ‘fallow land’, ‘bhitti’ or ‘mal’ land 
and so on), (iii) types of transactions (such as sale, mortgage, usufructuary 
mortgage, perpetual or temporary lease, gift, exchange, release etc.) and 
(iv) in more recent years, Plot Numbers of land. Detailed information 
about the aggregate number of transactions in the years 1921, 1931, 1941, 
1951 and 1961-64, has been collected.from these Index Volumes. 

After sorting out these entries by reference to plot number of each 
parcel of land, notes from the elaborate documents, written in the usual 
ornamental vernacular, had to be taken for obtaining information about 
the ‘consideration money’ involved in the transaction. Due to non- 
availability of some of the volumes of the earlier years, coverage. of 
detailed note about value of Jand has not been uniform for all the 
years. eg 

Classifying the Index Volumes by reference to the Plot Numbers 
and analysing them with the help of the ‘mauza’ maps issued , by the 
Director of Land Records and’ Survey, notes were obtained from the 
Document Volumes in a suitable manner so that more than 50% of sale 
transactions in different plot-groups could be covered. 

With the extension of the ‘built-in’ area of the town, several plots, 
formerly vacant lands, passed hands with homestead on them in .subse- 
quent years. The price recorded in the documents does not ordinarily 
specify separately the price of land and that of the building. In°many 
documents, mention of the word, ‘bhitti? does not necessarily imply that 
the land has, on it, a homestead. Enquiries confirm that ‘bhitti’ also stands 
for dilapidated or discarded house, or a plot of non-agricultural land on 
which there stood, at the time of the ‘Previous Settlement (1924-32), 
a house. 

27 
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In the absénce of more precise indication about the social and eco- 
nomic class-composition Of the parties concerned, names, surnames and 
also the declared professions (not more speoific than ‘service’, ‘business’, 
or ‘manual labour’ etc.) of those parties were noted. Reasons for trans- 
ference of land not being clearly written in all cases, sale, for instance, by 
otie belonging to ‘scheduled castes’ or ‘scheduled tribes’ (haxi’, ‘dom’, 


‘bauri’, ‘bagdi’, ‘musahar’, ‘muchi’ etc.) to the ‘gentry’ class (Brabmins, , 


Kayasthas and other non-scheduled-caste people distinguished ‘by their 
surnames) had ordinarily to be inferréd, particularly by reference to the 

‘consideration money’ involved, as coinciding with what may be said to 
be ‘distress sale’ or the result of bargain between two unequal parties. 
This material has been used ini the article “Buyers and Sellers of, Land in 
-a Rural Town”, Khadi-Gramudyog, November 1967. 

Inadequacy of the records of the Registration Department in respect 
of disclosure of the exact price paid by the buyeror any other type of 
transferee is quite well. known. Avoidance of Stamp Duty, or fear of 
disclosure to taxing authorities, invariably leads to understatement of the 
money that passes between two registering parties. Spread over several 
hundred transactions, and that again, over a span of about forty years, 
this understatement is however not likely to be such as to yield a result 
completely at variance with what we have endeavoured to find out. 

In the context of the points stated above, the price data, primarily 
for thie Bolpur ‘mauza’ (JL. 99), supported by those for a few surrond- 
ing ‘mauza’s, are analysed, 
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General Price Index during 1886-1966 
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period price index o 
(average of —_(1952-53= 100) 1929 = 100% 1939=100-++ 
Years), 3 ° 
. 1886-90 18.6 
1891-95 20.8 ° 
1896-1902 22.4 > 
1903-07 23.6 ° 
1908-12 274 °° 
1913-18 | 31.8 
1919-25” , 44.8 
1929 100 1929 130 
1926-30 40.0 1930 _ 82 _ _ 
1931-35 24.4 1931 68 _ —_ 
1932 65 — - , 
1936-41 29.2 1933 62 _- — 
1942-43 50.0 1939 77 ~° =1939 100 
1944.46 66.7 _ 7 _ _ 
1947 78.0 _ —_ a 1947-48 308.2 
1948-49 98.0 _ _ 1948-49 376.2 
1950-52 112.3 1950-51 375.5 1950-51 409.7 
1951-52 434.6 
1953-56 - 99.4 1952-53 380.6 
1957-58 109-8 1957-58 426.8 
1958-59 112.1 o : 
1959-60% 118.7 > ; o 
1960-61% 127.5 1960-61 378.1 1960-61 491.0 
1961-62, 122.9 — _ 1961-62 *491.8 
1962-63 127.4 - — 1962-63 502.9, 
1963-64% 138.9 — aol 1963-64 5319 
1964-65, 151.0 — — 1964-65 514.7 
1965-66, 173.9 1965-66 509.7 1965-66 661.9 : 


Source : “A Century and a Half of Economic Stagnation in India” by 
V. V. Bhatt in Economic Weekly, July 1965. 


2 


oy 


° 


* Reserve Bank of India Bulletins (figures for last week) week ended Satuxday. 
** Report of the Prices Sub-Committee of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, | 


Fishery and Forestry, Government of India, 1947, p. 
Calcutta. 


18, 


average figures for 


++ Ibid., p. 63, and Jathar : Indian-Economics, and also P. J. Thomas: War-Time 
Prices, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian, Affairs, pamphlet No. 18. Figures for later 
years have been computed. 


. 


“is not a very old town, it has, like most other towns, ‘period pieces’ of 


. 5,49) varies from 6:2 (ward 4) to 4.99 (ward 7). Literacy percentage also 
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BOLPUR TOWN : SOME NOTES ON 


Intra-town variation in density, housing condition etc :' Although Bolpur 


growth (vide India’s Urban Future, page 58 ; J. E. Brush quoting, the des- 
cription of Prabhu in respect of the Dharwar town). The more low- -lying 
eastern side of the town, comprising wards 6-9 (1150 acres or 1.8 sq. miles 
out of the total town area of 3245 acres or 5.1sq. miles) is older, having a 
much higher. density (5370 per sq. mile in 1961) than the western side 
(4192). It has a larger proportion of ‘Kutcha’ px mud-built houses (72.4% 
of houses in the area) than the other side (58.9% of houses in the area), 
and a larger concentration of ‘holdings’ of scheduled caste people (20.6% 
of holdings within the area as compared to 14.4% of holdings in the - 
other side). Most of the offices of the government and other public places, 


——the Munsiff’s Court, Inspection Bungalow, Police Station, Bi-weekly : Fi 


market centre—had their earlier locations on the eastern side of the town, 
which still has a large concentration of older business establishments : 
jewelleries, wholesale groceries etc. 

Density of population in’ the town varies widely from 8285 (ward 2) 
to 2790 (ward 5). Similarly persons per household (average for the town 


has wide variations ; male, and female literacy percentages in ward 6 
stand at 68.8 and 47.5 respectively ; the other extreme is in ward 2 (males. 
45.3% ; females 23.2%). Though generally scattered all over the town, 
the scheduled caste people or the Muslims are highly concentrated in 
certain wards ; ; caste or religious concentration, as usually found: in 
villages of mixed population, is evident to sqme extent in this town 
also. As against the overall density of 4600 per sq. mile in the entire 
urban area which has more than 70% of area classified as agricultural 
and water area, the’ house site area of the town has a derisity (1961) 
of 38592 as compared to 36544 in the house site area of Suri. 


In, 1891 the town of Calcutta had 73511 houses of which 47441 
houses (64,5 p.c.) were ‘kutcha’, and the others were masonry houses. 
While the proportion of ‘kutcha’ housesin Calcutta has come down over 
years, ‘bustees’ still cover a large portion of its area (Census 1951, Vol. 
VI, Part HI ; Caleutta Corporation Year Book 1957-58 etc). 


Union Committee and Union Board: According to the statement of — 

a lifelong employee of the Union Committee and Union Board Office of 
Bolpur (Jatin Ghosh), Union Committee was initially run and presided 
‘over by the lawyers of the town ; later it was largely controlled by the 
business community. Incidentally, the Union Bench and Union Conrt, 


which were attached to the Union Committee, were presided over by Sri ° 4 


Jagadananda Roy, a teacher of Santiniketan. According to the records 


‘ « 
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(1937-38), of LSG department in the District Magistrate’s Office at Suri, __, 
Bolpur Union Board had six wards consisting of, among others, Santi- 
niketan and Sriniketan. Other than two employees of Visva-Bharati work- 
ing in the Rural Reconstruction Department who were members of the 
Union Board (and also members of the Union Bench and Union Court), 
. all members of the Union Board were generally of the trading community 
of Bolpur. Santiniketan Union Board (comprising parts of JL. 99,100, 68, 
67 and also Surul, JL. 104) was formed under -order no. M. I. M. 48/50; 
L.S. G. 6. 9. 50) in 1950. 6 

According to the LSG’Department records of the District Magistrate’s 
Office, Union tax per household in Bolpur in 1948-49 was Rs. 6.38 per 
annum’; in other union boards it was around Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.00. During 
the year 1957-58, when Santiniketan Union Board was separately formed, 
this Union Board had:tax incidence, per household, of Rs. 6.36; it hovered 
around Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.00 in other Union Boards. 


a 
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Municipal revenue: According to District Hand Book, 1951 (p. 135) 
receipts of Bolpur Municipality were Rs. 57800 ; this"was not a complete 
year for the municipality. During the year 1951-52, total local revenue 
of the Municipality, according to its budgets, amounted to Rs. 100945 ; 
grants, subsidies, advances, etc. amounted to another Rs. 134442, Ten 

* years later, when population went up,from 14800 to 23350, local revenue 
of the municipality was found to have remained around Rs. 101804; 
grants,-subsidies, loans, brought in another Rs. 229663. According to 
census, there were 3003 occupied houses in 1951; and in 1961 there were 
4338 houses and 4252 households. Incidence of local revenue per head 
shrank from Rs.7 to ,Rs.4 approximately (i.e. Rs. 34 to Rs. 24.per 
household) during this period. (Also see under “Rice Mills?), 


Town Planning : Dr. Leonard K. Elmhirst of Dartiagton Hail, who was 

closely associated with Rabindranath Tagore since 1922, in the rural 

reconstruction programme at Sriniketan, wrote to me in his letter ‘dated 

May 17, 1966; . 

a “In 1944 Rathindranath suggested to the American town plan- 
ner, Albert Mayer, that he should do a town plan for Bolpur 
and plan for Santiniketan. Gurudev had once before discussed | 4 
with Patrick Geddes a plan for Visva-Bharati so that? Santi- \ 
niketan and Srinixetan would not fee) so far apart”. : 
In an earlier letter dated February 4, 1964, he wrote : : ” 

“I hope very much that Visva-Bharati and the town of Bolpur 
will combine some day and invite ina good town and com- 
munity planner because they are both going to grow far beyond 
their present boundaries and they must plan their amenities well ’ 
ahead of time. Has Bolpur yet got or laid outa really good 
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a 
£ and the neighbouring villages, as well as the University ?” 
Water scarcity and water-logging are “two of the serious problems 
of the entire area. Visva-Bharati has solved its problem of water scarcity 
with the help of two deep tube-wells. The unplanned town of, Bolpur, 


which suffers from acute water scarcity and had to seek; even in the 


summer of 1966, help from the University, has now made its own water- 


supply arrangement.# ' 

Due to indiscriainate house construction in the town, natural water 
passages have been choked considerably, and. during the rainy season, 
water-logging even in this otherwise dry area at a high altitude, is a 
serious problem. © 

Unlikely as it is to suppose that the problem of land and its utilisation 
in this town will ever assume the magnitude of that of Calcutta which has 
only about 5 p.c. of its total area as open -space or park, the local 


authorities as well as the state government are yet indifferent to the “five . 


criteria for urban land-use planning; viz., health, safety, convenience, eco- 
nomy and amenity.”* As “a consequence of a myriad of individual and 
group actions”, public health and recreation problems of the town and 
also that relating to the ‘day-time’ population that swells the population 
of the town by 25-30 p.c., are neglected. a 

With such imperfections*in the classification of land-use recorded in 
the statements of the Land Settlement Department, there is hardly any 
provision for, or acknowledgement of the need for ‘play ground’ in the 
town ; it seems that a formal recognition for such land to the extent of 
four acres is enough. Though it does not indicate that the 6300 children 
of the town below nine years of age (1961 census) or 7100 children in the 
age group. 10-24 have no other open space for recreational ‘purposes, 


but stich land remains vacant so long as itis not used for some other 4 


more ‘lucrative’ purposes. Recent decision of the local authorities (Dis- 
trict Board and the municipality) to retain only 27 ‘bighas’ (3 bighas= 
appx. 1 acre) out of a vast stretch of a little over 27 acres (85 bighas) of 
vacant land (in a town with population of 23400 in 1961 and even higher 
in later years) and to dispose of the rest—for Tourist Lodge, Youth 
Hostel, Police Barrack, College Hostel, Bank, Public Works Dept. quar- 
ters, Food Dept: Godowns etc.—clearly indicates lack of awareness for 
the minimum‘need for open spaces, and perhaps also shows the restrictive 


oe ° . « 


* Loan for water supply arrangement : Ina press statement of the Chairman of the 
Bolpur Municipality (Hindusthan Standard, June 9, 1962), it was stated by the 
Chairman that “the Divisional Commissioner has not agreed to recommend the 
proposed scheme on the apprehension that the rent collection would uot be satis- 
factory as the municipal area is ‘rural in nature’ and hence the municipal authorities 
may not:be able to repay the loans” 


« 
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hands of the law of landownership and other problenis that can be 
tackled only at the Soverimienral level, and with the active collaboration 
of the public. 


If the need for providing play-ground at the ratio of one acre for 800 
persons,(with a minimum size of 3-6 acres for each such site), parks at the 
_ Yatio on one acre per 1000 persons (with a minimum of two acres for 
each such site), and recreation centres or grounds for similar purposes at 
the rate of one acre per 800-1000 persons (with a minimuny of 10-20 acres 
for such site) is acknowledged (quoted from F.S. Chapin’s ‘Urban Land 
Use Planning’) or is considered to be essential for creatiig a healthy 
atmosphere in the towns, (or at least for avoiding the social evils that are 
on the iacrease in all congested’ urban areas) then, so far as Bolpur is 
concerned, it is not too early-to think or to act in terms of along term 
and rational land-use plan. Density of population in certain parts of the 
town ‘is already extremely high and .it would be particularly diffi- 
cult to find open space of suitable size at appropriate spots in zones 
where such spots are most needed. : 

In course of my discussions with some eminent residents of the town, a 
medical practitioner then a member of the assembly, made some observa- 
tions on the problems of the town. While agreeing’ that. some sort of 
‘town-planning’ was a necessity, he stated that, up-grading of the town to 
the status of a sub-divisional headquaiters (which would mean of course 


sub-divisions) was the first prerequisite ; this would mean that a Sub- 
divisional Officer, instead of a Police Inspector as at. present, would be 
the representative of the government, who should be ina better position 
to look after the planned ‘growth of the town. The land which has béen 
. Set aside, according to the said gentleman, for the Town Hall, has not 
been utilised-so far just because there is no paid sovernienta) agency 
to push the scheme forward. 

To the more pressing problems of waterlogging, sanitation. play- 


etc, the “City Fathers” have not yet paid any attention, and no firm policy 
with regard to these was of course readily available from the gentleman 
interviewed. Another gentleman, who considers the town to be essential- 
. ly dominated by ‘feudal’ and commercial: interests, was “quite eriiphatic 
about the tangible and intangible effects of Visva- Bharati on the way 
of life of the town. 

Shri S. K, Gupta, Chairman, Commission for the Legislation on Town 
and Country Planning, in arguing his case for complete inter-government- 
‘ al and intra-governmental co-ordination with regard to use of land even 
in “small towns where public and private open space is already far too 
small, and congestion is a by-word” (p. 165), writes ¢ 


° 


splitting of the area of the district into three, instead of the present two, ° 


ground, or attention to the public institutions like hospitals, schools — 
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“Qn account of the very large extension of governmental and local 
government activities in a Welfare State, the quantity of land likely to be 
used by the government is continually on tke increase --But government 
departments are notoriously ego-centric and have a natural weakness to 
magnify the importance of their own particular need”. (p. 164). 

In spite of the passing of the comprehensive Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act in 1947 in U. K., the above Report mentions about-.. “large © 
reserves of power-- retained in the hands of different ministries so that 
co-ordination is achieved more by diplomacy and tact than by the ex- 
ercise of Authority by the Planning Minister’, (p. 164). Corroboration 
of the same is obtained in the Foreword by Dr. L. K. Elmhirst (Chair- 
man, Dartington Hall Trust, Devon) to the book, ‘Rural Depopulation 
in England and Wales : 1851-1951’ by John, Saville. 

Having taken into account the various factors causing haphazard 
growth of small towns, the Jain Committee on Rural-Urban Relationship 
has suggested various measures for proper co-ordination of developmental 
programme in the future. Among its various recommendations are : 


“Future urbanisable area over 10 or 20 years according toa «~ 


Master Plan may be included along with a peripheral green 
belt of sufficient width” ; 

“a village may be included with all lands attached to it unless 
there are some’ natural boundaries such as a river ora 
canal” ; 

“The Municipal bodies should be given necessary assistance for 
continuing rural community development programme in agri- 
cultural areas within their jurisdiction”, etc. 


« € 


Land Utilisation pattern in Bolpur PS area and Bolpur Town 
; LS = Last Settlement : 1924-32, RS —Revisional Settlement ; 1954-62) 
( area in acres ) 


Bolpur PS Bolpur/Santiniketan UB.« 


is = RS . Is" . RS 
() (2) (3) 4) (5) 


Total area 81889 (100) 82309 (100) 5933 (100) 5774 (100) 
Net sown P 1 

atea 55878 (68.2) 57251 (69.5) 3835 (64.6) 3324 (57.7) 
Not avail- : : 

able for SS 

cultivation 13873 (16.9) 14856 (17.7) 1086 (18.3) 1321 (22.7) 
Cculturable ; ° 


Out of area 2 . 
not avail- 
able for cul- 
tivation : 


Housesite é ‘ i 
area 1444 (1.7) 1915 (2.3) 487 (8.2) 617 (107) 
-toad/rail- : 
way n. a. 1314 (1.6) 176 (2.9) 249 (423) 

em a a 


Source : Land Settlement Department. » 
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' * Prior to formation of the Municipality in 1950, Bolpur Union Board covered the 
entire area later split up into two Union Boards, and the area brought, under 
Bolpur Union Board was converted’ subsequently into Municipality. 

Suri, the district headquarters, has only 37.2 p.c. of its total area classified as 
‘sown area’ ; this is much lower than that in Bolpur. Rampurhat, the” ‘Tailway 
town’ of the district, has about 52 p.c. of its area under cultivation. 


28 2 


waste. 12174 (14,9) 10472 (12.8) 1012 (17.1) 1129 (49.6) 


© 4 


Land Utilisation in Bolpur ‘Mauza’, in the Bolpur Municipal area 
and in the contiguous area under Santiniketan Union Board. me 


(figures, in acres, relate to Revisional Settlement period) 


Bolpur municipality” Santiniketan Union Board 
tatal part of Bol- part of Bol- total 
° pur ‘mauza’ {ur ‘mauza’ ; 
0) (2), @) (4) « @) 


Total area 3233 (100) . 1464 (100) 343.2 (100) 2541 (100) 
Net sown 

area 2134 (66.0) 797 (54.5) 3.4 (1.0) 1190 (46.9) 
Not avail- : ‘ 

able for 

cultivation 747 (23.1) 487 (33.2) 188.7 (55.0) 3575 (22.6) 
Culturable : : 

- waste 352 (10.9) 180 (12.3) 151.1 (44.0) 776 (30.5) 


Out of area ‘ 
not avail-. 
able for cul- 
tivation : 
_-housesite 
_ area 387 (11.9) 262: (17.8) 30.3 (23.4) 230 (9.0) 
-road/rail- 
way “139 (4.3) 70 (4.8) 18.7 (5.5) 110 (4.3) 


« 


Source : Land Settlement Department. 


Note: Bolpur Municipality covers 410.2 acres of JL. 97, 347.1 acres of 
- JL, 98, 1464 acres of JL. 99 and 1011.8 acres of JL. 100. Prior to 

establishment of ‘Aachal’ and ‘Gram’ Panchatyas in replacement 
. of Union Boards, Santiniketan Union Board (which was later . 
merged with Santiniktan Ruppur Anchal Panchayat, and‘ ha: 
since been taken out for being ‘formed’ into a separate ‘Univer 


sity area’) consisted of : JL, 104 (2011.5 acres), JL. 99 (314.6. 
acres plus 28.6 acres not precisely accounted for), JL. 100 (465.'§ 


acres), JL. 68 (58.7 acres) and JL. 67 (109.2 acres), 
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PLACES NEAR BOLPUR : SOME NOTES ON 


Abmadpur : Ahmadpur (also known as Narayanpur Buzurg in the 
earlier records : Chandra’s ref. 604/1/240) and its neighbouring village 
Iswarpur were as small as Bolpur in 1851-52...Hunter, in his Statistical 
Agcount.of Bengal (Vol. IV, p. 343) has referred to ‘growing commercial 
_importance of Bolpur, Ahmadpur, Synthia...’. According to Proceedings 

: *B’, Judicial Department ; Pro: 247-248; February 1871 “petition of 
Rammohan Mundle and others...praying for the removal.of the Moon- 
siff’s Chowkey from Bhulpore to Ahmadpur near the railway station 
was rejected”. In 1901, population of Ahmadpur and Iswarpur stood at ' 
1208 and 315 respectively (i.e., lower than that of Bolpur), and in 1911, aa 
1393 and 406 respectively. During 1931 to 1941, population of Ahmad- aa 
pur alone, moved from 1428 to 2008; and in 1951 Ahmadpur and Iswarpur 
had 2118 and 666 persons respectively. In 1955 a demand was raised 
for establishing direct rail link between Suri and Ahmadpur (Birbhum a 
Barta, 19, 11.1955), In the same year a quasi-government Sugar Mill - 
was started in Ahmadpur (Birbhum Barta, 2. 7.55, 28. 7. 56 and 28. 9. 57) aE 
but was subsequently closed. > 


Amdahara: According to Captain Sherwill’s map of 1851-52, the iat 
village Amdahara (present JL. no. 89), through which the road from : i 
“Soorool to Berhampore” had passed, and where a Police Outpost and ors 
the Munsiff’s court were situated, had’1 ‘pucca’ and 69 ‘kutcha’ houses 
within the ‘village site’ area of 17 acres (total area of the mauza 327 
acres). : 


Bandgora : Now a part of the Bolpur Municipality JL. 100) ‘and in- uy 
cluded in part in Visva-Bharati University, Bandgora (recorded ‘in 3 | 
Sherwill’s map as ‘Kasheenuggur or Mufussil Bandhegora’) is situated 
on the western side of the town. The original name, as “appearing in 
Sherwill’s map is likely to be ‘kasheemnuggur’ : this finds confirmation 
in a brief history of the village published in the weekly ‘Birbhum Batra‘ i\ 
(21. 2. 1938). The school of the town (established in 1878) now known 
as Bolpur High School, was, because of its location near Bandgora, ‘@ 
knéwn ‘for a long time as Bandgora school.-.During the latter part of 
the First Plan a new High School in Bandgora was opened. 


Dubrajpur : O’Malley in his Disfrict Gazetteer wrote (~ 113): “though 
returned as a village, it is practically a large straggling market with many 
suburbs and in 1901, had, with Islampur, a population of 6715”...Census 
papers of 1901 confirm that four places, (Islampur,’ Dubrajpur, Lalbazar 
and Inaitpur : Boundary Commissioner’s List no. 176, 387, 181 and 616). 

- had together covered this population---Sherwill’s maps refer to populous 
places “Banugal Bachuk’, ‘Gird Islampur,’ ‘Jangal Dubrajpur’ etc. which 
seem to have formed the ‘straggling market’ that is now known as Dub} 
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rajpur. Village census records of 1911 show that Dubrajpur and Islampur _ 
together had a population of 4134, Compared to that of 1901, the 
figure is low; but there is likelihood of a difference in area. Similar 
variations are observed in the Local-Self-Government office records for 
1931 and 1941, when compared with the ‘urban’ population of Dubrajpur. 
Developing near Hetampur (O'Malley, p. 117), Dubrajpur had a flourish. - 3 
ing market for a long period. — 3 


Bell-metal ‘industry, which is now on the decline, centres round Dub- 
rajpur town. Villages in Ilambazar PS, of which Tikarbetta is the most a 
important, are within the ‘orbit’ of Dubrajpur“in respect of supply of | 
material for, and disposal of, ‘bell-metal’ products. 


Arrival of new metallic or plastic. utensils in the market has consider. tl 2 
' ably affected this cottage industry. About eighty families in the Tikar- 
betta village, who recall the earlier prosperity (Sherwill’s maps of 185] “4 
confirm it) of the village (which was aided by the navigability of the river 4 
_ Ajoy for a considerable part of the year), are now under the grip of the 
merchants of Dubrajpur. Though these families are carrying on what may -; 
be termed’as ‘cottage’ or ‘household’ industry, these are for all practical ; 
purposes, extended or decehtralised workshops of financiers of Dubrajpur. a 
Working on ‘bani’ system, i.e., as ‘contract labourers’, these workers are. 
not really ‘entrepreneurs’ but are wage earners. In spite,of their readiness, 4 
either to switch on to some other cheaper metal which can be worked § 
with their present or slightly improved tools, or to make some other pro- E 
ducts than traditional pitchers with the bell-metal, they cannot do it 
because of difficulties with procurement of raw material and also with 
disposal of their products (see under “Brass and ‘Bell- metal industry”). 


Yjambazar ! For history of Ilambazar in the late eighteenth century, 
reference may be made to L. S.S. O’Malley’s District Gazetteer. Tlam 
bazar continued to have some trade under M/S. Erskine & Co., til 
the second part of the nin¢teenth century. In the Proceedings of 1 
Education Department of the Bengal Government of 1862 (Proceedings§ 
24-26 June 1862), the Commissioner of Burdwan Division refers to Tang 
bazar as an ‘extensive village’. In the Statistical Account of Bengal (1871 
Tlambazar has been mentioned as one of the ‘principal trading villages 
With tlie ‘head factory’ at Soorool, one of | the ‘subordinate . factorie 
of the East Indja Company was at Ilampazar (vide West Bengal Disti 
Records, Birbhum, 1786-1797 and 1855, p. 24). According to Proceedi 
59 & 60, dated 23 May 1862 (pp. 61-63) of the Education Department 
Bengal Government (May 1862), an ‘Anglo-vernacular school’ was run 
Ilambazar under the patronage of, among others, “M/s. Henry Ers! 
& Co., Zamindar and trader”; 
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Kasba: In the Report on Rural Police, submitted by D. J. McNeille, 
(proceedings, 4 and 5, 29. 8. 1866, Police Proceediiigs, Sept. 1866) it is 
stated that Kasba was one of,the ten Police Stations when the district was 
reconstituted for administration in 1793. In the Proceedings no. 133-135 
(File 322) of the Police Department of June 1876, the Inspector General 
6f Poliée wrote that “the Kusbah Police Station was transferred- to the 

Bengal Police from the Old Police”. 

Report on the ‘State of Education in Bengal’ (1835-1838) by William 
Adam (summary published in the District Hand Book, 1951, page. Ixxiv), 
and on the vernacular education in 1855 (District Hatid Book, p. ccxxxiv), 
mentions about the state of education in, among others, villages within 
the Kasba thana..-About the Postal ‘Services in the area in the nineteenth 
century, mention has been made elsewhere. 

Raipur/Supur: Of the eight important villages mentioned in the letter 
of 1873 by the ‘zamindar’ of Surul (vide pp. 20-21) the first four, now 
practically ‘suburbs’ of Bolpur, are within the present Bolpur PS. About 
Supur, once the seat of a French factory, and later of John Cheap, exten- 
sive notes appear in O’Malley’s District Gazetteer.(p. 127, etc.).and other 
earlier reports. Raipur, associated with the name of Lord S. P. Sinha, 
was also a prosperous village. . 


William Adam, in his ‘State of Education }-n Bengal 1835-38’ men- 
tioned about an ‘English school’ in the village, in which, one Rasiklal 
Ghosh, “formerly a pupil in the English School established by the Ram- 
mohan Roy in Calcutta” was a teacher...Reference is also available, in 
the Proceedings 102-103 (Education Department ; Letter No. 1498 dated 
11, 6. 1862 of the Director of Public Instruction), of an ‘aided Anglo 
Vernacular School at ‘Raypore’ --Of the five charitable dispensaries (run 
‘partly by government and partly by public subscription’) functioning in 
the district in 1877 (Proceedings 168, 24. 11. 1877: Annual General 
Report of Burdwan Division 1876-77) one was in Raipore. The other, 
in the nearby area, was at ‘Uchkaran’, a village in Nanoor PS, having a 
static population around 1200 during 1901- 1951.--The two villages, men- 
tioned in the letter, Kalgram and Sarandee in the Nanoor PS, have now 
a Static population... The other two villages are in Dubrajpur PS. 

Rampurhat : Proceedings 55-58 (pages 56-57) Judicial Department, 
February 1871 refers to correspondence between C.T. Buckland, Com- 
missioner Burdwan Division, and the Government, regarding convenience 
of Rampurhat as sub-divisional headquarters in preference to thetempo- 
rary headquarters, Sainthia. Apart from the fact that Sainthia “‘is 
straggling off at one extremity”, “Rampurhat is the largest railway station 
. between Howrah and Jamalpur, and being a changing station, numbers 
of railway servants reside there---” 

In spite of a very low rate of urban growth in the Rampurhat sub- 
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division, this region has an extremely high density. Most of this concen- 
tration is found not only iff the two ‘urban’ centres of Rampurbat and 
Nalhati (the latter enumerated as a non-municipal urban centre only in 
1961) but in other important centres like Mallarpur, Murari,’ Margram, 
Chatra, Lohapur, all in the ‘rural’ sector yet. This region had to support 
in 1961 on the average 960 persons per square mile ; rural density was - 
as high as 920 (district average 780 and southern sub-division average : 
705), and urban density 6217. ‘i 


In 1941, when urban density of the district was no more than 4023, 
that of Rampurhat sub-division was 6112, as oompared to only 3700 in 
southern sub-division, During the decades 1941-61, Rampurhat town, 
with an increase of 53% population within a small area of two* square 
miles, maintained the highest urban density in 1961. Bolpur, with its 
larger size and comparatively low. density even in 1961, registered the 
highest growth during the period (68.6%) followed by Sainthia (59:5%). 

Size-groups of villages in. the north are much larger; there are, 
on the average, 379 ‘villages to each town in the southern subdivision as 
compared to 359 in the northern and 372 for the district. Urban popula- 
tion as percentage of total, population varied considerably during ‘the 
decades 1941-61. Northern region, after adding Nalhati in the ‘urban’ 
area, increased its urban population from 2.9% of total population in 
1941 to 4.9 in 1961. In the sOuthern region the percentage moved from 
7.7 in 1941 to 8,3 in 1961. 

Sainthia : According to Sherwill’s survey report. (1851-52), ‘Sainthia 
or ‘Syntheea’ (gross area 735 acres) had one ‘pucca’ and 145 ‘kutcha’ 
houses. Situated on the side of the Mor river, it kad one ‘Abkari’ Police 
Outpost and the main road from Suri to Berhampur had passed through 
it. In 1901 (O‘Malley’s District Gazetteer,) Sainthia had 2622 persons. 
Figures for 1931 and 1941, according to census, differ slightly from those 
of Local Self-Government records at Suri, due to variations in the area 
covered. 

’ Situated 20 miles to the north of Bolpur and about twelve miles to the 
east of Suri, Sainthia is “the most important trading centre in the distrigt, 
particularly in respect of the marketing of paddy and to some extent of 
other commodities, both agricultural aud non-agricultural” (Role of Bullock 
Carts and Trucks ‘in’ Rural Transport : Case Studies. Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, 1963.) Covering a part of the Raral Tract 8, and also some 
part ofthe adjoining district Murshidab4d, the hinterland of the town, 
according to the Report “encompasses an area of 300 square miles, 
with 283 villages.” The Report says, ‘“Sainthia serves its hinterland as 
well as the nearby important markets...Communication between the 
market and the villages in the hinterland takes place over -kutcha’ roads 
running about 200 miles and ‘pucca’ roads about 60 miles on all sides of 
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the market constructed during the last ten years.” The Case Study indi- 
cates an increase to the extent of 133°6% during 1951-61 in the volume 
of agricultural commodities handled by the trade centre. With fewer, 
but larger rice mills as compared to Bolpur, it has certain locational 
advantages over both Bolpur and Suri. Being a junction station af two 
lines (Sahebganj Loop and Ondal Sainthia branch) Sainthia has a 
decided advantage with regard to railway transport. The road from Suri 
to Berhampur passes through Sainthia. Relatively to its size (1.3 square 
mile) and aggregate population (12096) this town,. with a high urban 
density (9305 ; compare Bolpur 4607, Suri 6241) and a very wide differ- 


ratio 1:12), (compare Bolpur 1:6 rotio) carries on its economic activities 
very intensively. . 

Tn 1919 (Birbhum Barta, 20. 8. 1919) formation of a ‘Bazaar Road 
Committee’ — first effort at ‘town planning’,—under the auspices of the 
District Magistrate (Gurusaday Dutta, ICS, who later became famous for 
his revival of ‘Raibishe’ dance of Birbhum) was announced. In 1921 
(BB. 14 Sep) it is seen that businessmen of Sainthia, sAhmadpur and Bol- 
pur, under the leadership of a prominent ‘Marwari’ merchant of Sainthia, 
were contemplating starting a cotton mill in Sainthia. A newspaper 
announcement of 1928 (BB. 13 Aug) regarding sale of Chilean Nitrate 
from Sainthia also suggests the early lead in business activites given by 


advertisement of ‘Birbhum Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works’ of 
Sainthia points out pre-war business pattern in the town. Now the town 
has, in addition to rice/ojl mills, cold-storage for vegetables, which is a 
new feature of the economy of small towns in agriculturally surplus 
areas. _ 

Doubling of rail track from Ondal (Calcutta-Asansol line) to Saiathia 
(Sahibganj Loop Line) during the Third/Fourth Plans has added to the 
importance of the’ place. Road connections, are also improved with a 
second bridge on the river ‘Mayuraksh? which would enhance the 
importance of Sainthia in its relation with Santhal Pargana district 
(Bihar) as well as with Murshidabad district. 

Suri: In 1787 the headquarters ‘of the district was transferred from 
Bishenpur to Suri (O’Malley, p. 18,and 129). Places nearby wege once 
prosperous ; ‘Nagore’ or Rajnagore’ (Ibid., p. 122), once the’ capital of the 
Hindu Rajas of Birbhum and later, of the Pathan Rajas,°is situated 15 
miles to the west of Suri. In 1851-52, Rajnagar had 53 masonry houses, 
and 388 ‘kutcha’ houses (Sherwill’s maps). Karidhya, a mile west of Suri, 
> is famous even now for ‘Bafta’ (mixed ‘tusser’ and cotton cloth). 

In the Survey of Sherwill, (1851-52) names of various villages, now 
parts of Suri, are found; population of Suri can be estimated approxi- 


° 


ence between rural and urban densities (rural density 779; urban 9305 : 


the merchants of this town. The same weekly (3. 1. 1938), carrying an : 
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. * 
mately from the number of houses in the villages of: Sonatooree Poorana, 
Chandnee & Sahebganj, Schara Chak, Hyderabad, Sonatooree, etc., (total 
‘pucca’ houses, 192 ; and ‘kutcha’ houses 2716). 


© 


Suiul: The ‘head factory’ of the East India Company was at Soorocl 
(West Bengal District Records, New Series, Birbhum, 1786-97 and 1855, p. . 
24). According to E. G. Drake-Brockman, ICS, in his ‘Notes on the 
Early Administration of the district of Birbhum : 1898’, “the only road 
passable throughoutcthe year for carts was the road from Suri to Burdwan 
through Surul”--.... “the first regular post ... is Gne from Suri to Burdwan 
in 1791 in which year ‘cross daks’ were established by the Order of the 
Governor General in Council. The runners who received three dnnas a 
day went by a pathway to Soorool in two stages. The arrangements were 
as far as Soorool under the Collector of Birbhum --. --- ”, (also see Dis- 
trict Handbook, 1951, p. cc). Three trunk routes converged in Soorool, 
one from Sonamukhi to Berhampore, another from Burdwan to Suri, and 
the third from Katwa to Surul .--.-- Drake-Brockman, in referring to John 
Cheap’s factory at Surul, wrote “the land measuring 203 bighas and fac- 
tory at Soorool were sold after Mr. Cheap’s death --- ---”. In Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Bengal we find the following description of the Par- 
gana Barbucksing in which Soorool was situated. 


“Barbuksingh : atea 41856 acres or 65.4 square miles. Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Amdahara and Kandra--.A well occupied tract of low 
country filled with numerous large and well built villages. .The land is 
highly cultivated and rice, indigo, mulberry, Indign corn, and mandua are 
raised in great quantities-...-.-A patch of high gravelly soil, which is hope- 
lessly sterile, occupies an area of 4424 acres in the western portion of the 
Pargana (in which Santiniketan is now situated ; cepM) and extends as far 
as Soorool, a large village situated close to the high ground and near the 
ruins of an old commercial residency of the East India Company.” _ 


The pull exerted by the Surul village with regard to the location of the 
Sub-registry Office, partly explains the influence of the landlords on deci- 
sions of.the government, Similar inflyence was evident in the village 
Hetampore which was the seat of one of the most infiluencial ‘zamindar’s 
of Birbhum, From the old records of the Surul” landlords, preserved in 
the Manuscript Section of Visva-Bharati Library, we observe that the 
President of the District Education Committee (J. S. Armstrong) issued a 
circular in 1882 inviting all “‘zamindars” of this and neighbouring districts, 
«+ ++ “to contribute donations for the extension of the hostel of the Dis- 
trict School at Suri.” 


Hinterland of Bolpur - 
e 


What constitutes the ‘hinterland’ or the ‘area of pull’ or the ‘command 
area’ of a town obviously depénds, not only on the extent of communica- 
tions with the villages wherefrom marketable agricultural surplus flows out, 
but also.on the economic potentialities and activities of the adjacent towns, 
.Which again are subject to change with varying composition of the popu- 

lation of these towns and’ emergence of new opportunities. Quoting 
from the observations in the Seminar Report of the UNESCO”: “the regions 
themselves are flexible, interlocking entities ; and it is possible to recognise 
a hierarchy of regions and gub-regions, Moreover, ‘spheres of influence’ 
can be variously.defined. The spheres of influence for different kinds of 
services and activities,—for regular and occasional activities —do not coin- 


. ¢ide. And such spheres overlap. A town with a ‘catchment area’ of its 


own can be, and usually is, within the sphere of influence of a larger town 
and city” (Unesco Seminar Report, 1962; Urban Rural Differences in 
Southern Asia, p. 22, footnote 16). 


Administrative divisions, the most appropriate and definable area 
being the Revenue Jurisdiction or the Police Station areas, generally 
speaking, conform to the ‘region’ around a focal point. Such a division 
cannot, however, be accepted as too rigid for the purpdse of ascertaining 


. the ‘hinterland’ of a town without reference to the distance of the adjacent 


towns or to the shifting forces operating over time in those adjacent 
towns in respect of population concentration and changing economic/ 
social factors and opportunities which either take away or add to the 
locational advantage and thereby affect the area over which a town can 
cxert its economic influence. . 


9 

Dr. William J. Reilley, in explaining his ‘law of retail gravitation’ stated 
“retail trade decreases faster than the distance from the city increases’ ° It 
decreases approximately in proportion to the square of, the distance.” 
Reading it in the context of the rapid changes in the roads, in the means 
of communication, and so also in the business trends as revealed in the 
analysis of sales tax deposits, it would appear that a part of the. business 
cartied on by Dubrajpur town earlier, has now, with increased Mobility of 
the people, passed on to the neighbouring towns. 

The concept of ‘hinterland’, changing over time, is subject to another 
qualification ; some of the larger towns may specialise in some types of 
functions for which there niay be a:much wider ‘hinterland’ than the Usual 
‘retail hinterland’ as explained by Dr. W. J. Reilley ; (with this we may 


compare ‘regular’ and ‘occasional’ activities as explained, in the UNESCoO- 


Seminar Report). As smaller trade centres—not necessarily ‘towns’ by 


census definition—come up with improvement in communications and. 


also with increase in population, a part of the retail trade of the older and 
29 
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bigger town is taken over by these small business centres, which draw 
their supplies either from'the bigger town that acquires the role of whole- 
sale market, or, depending on the nature of the commodities, also from 
even larger towns or cities within convenient range. By definition there- 
fore,. ‘hinterland of a town is pyramidal in nature and to a large extent 
overlapping. 


Admitting these limitations we have, for the purpose of- our analysis 
of the ‘retail chinterland’, referred to the possible areas of influence of 
each town by arranging the Police Station areas on the basis of the 
Rural Tracts as classified in the census of 1954. With slight modifications, 
the five ‘circles’ (District Hand Book, 1951, page ii) cover the same area 
as the five Rural Tracts of the district. Similar functional divisions exist 
for (i) the procurement centres of the Food Department, (ii) excise 
department, (iii) postal department, etc. Apart from. the inevitable over- 
lapping of places on the fringes of two adjacent towns or the convenient 
access points to the towns from the neighbouring districts, the grouping 
of the villages on the basis of Rural Tracts therefore corresponds more 
or less reasonably With the notion of a ‘Hinterland’. Records of rice 
mills in respect of villages wherefrom paddy flows to the market, 
registration records of carts in the municipality, and our intensive traffic 
survey, all seem to corroborate the zoning made in this study. 
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Village Panchayats of the Bolpur PS Area ; Population 961) and Jurisdic- 
tion List Numbers. < 
Anchal] Village map ~ area Jurisdiction List no. of popu- 
Panthayats .ref. —_ (acres) Numbers mauzas lation 
Q) (2) (3) (4) G6) © 
Ruppur (1) \ e _ 3 
Surul-Sriniketan Ll 2011.5 104 1 4533 °& 
Santiniketan 1.2 631.7 67/68 2 
Goalpara’ 13 1584.0.  64/65/66/69x 4 
Ballavour * 1.4 1977.1. 56/61/63 3 
Lohagarh ‘ 1.5 1966.2 49," 53-55 : 4 
Ruppor . 1.6 2364.9 ° 50-52 3 
10535.4 17 


Parts of JL. 99/160 f 
(Bolpur-Bandhgora) ~~ 400.0 parts of 99/100 


APPENDIX I - 270, 
Contd ]: Village Panchayats of the Bolpur PS Area : Population (1961) 
and Jurisdiction List Numbers. 
a 
Anchal/Village map area Jurisdiction List No. of popu- 
Panchayats ref, (acres) Numbers mauzas lation 
2G) 2 fe) @ oH * 6 . 
Raipur-Supur (2). 
Raipur 2.1. 762.1 108%, 109 2 1333 
Chandanpur. 2.2 1195.7 103*, 110, 1il*» 3 894 
Kankutia 2.3 1647.2 106, 107 2 1353 
Supur 2.4, 1523.6 101, 102«, 112-114 5 1217 ~ 
Rajatpur ; 2.5 1297.0 1 16-1 18, 120 ° 4 1288 
Nurpur, 2.6 497.5 115 ; 1. 2613 
‘Mehdipur - 27 1220.2 105 1 _ 1684". 
: 8143.3 18 =: 10382 
Kankalitala (3) 
Paruldanga 3.1 2272.8 95, 96, 123 3 2777 
Sitapur 3.2 1246.8 92-94 3 1470 j 
Karpatikuri- ‘ ; ? i 
Amdahara 3.3 1670.7 73-75, 89-94 6 1447. , 
Adityapur 3.4 1183.9 | 71, 72 2 1096 I 
Rautara 3.5 1481.9 83-86, 4 1546 
Mahula 3.6 1069.7 79, 82, 87,.88 | 4° 875 
8925.8 # 9211 
Sian-Muluk ) a ig 
Muluk 4,1 2449.6 121, 122, 124-127 6 2976 | 
Dihipara 4.2 1 1946.0 130, 133-135 4 1829 
Dwarkanathpur 4.3 1790.5 128, 129 2 = 2057 if 
Simait-Bergram 44 1655.0 131, 132, 170/132 3 «1516 i 
Durgapur 45 1637.9 119, 143, 144 3 879 '} 
> 9479.0 se 9257 
Kasba (5) ° 
Kasba 5.1 1389.0 16,17 + 2 1336 ! 
Bandhnabagram 5.2 1630.5 33, 34, 36, 37 4. 1586 i" 
Bergram 5.3 1810.9 10, 13-15 4 1466 k 
Srichandrapur 5.4 980.8 38-40, 58 4 "1356 
Gopainagar 2 55 2136.9 18-21 4 +1549 ee | 
° "7948.1 Ts 7293 | 
Bahiri-Panchsoa (6) il 
Bahiri (north & 
south) 6.1 2687.9 140, 141 2 3017 W 
Jajnanagar 62 » 1095.1 138, 139 7 2 1488 y 
Khandagram 6.3" 619.1 136 137 © 2a 705 
Panchsoa 6.4 1769.6 142, 151-153 4 1681 q 
Chhotasimulia 6.5 1087.0 145, 148 2 924 
Uparkhara 6.6 1174.1 146, 147, 149 « 3 1608 
* Itanda 6.7 1723.8 150, 154, 155 3 1339 


10156.6 18 10762 
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Conti J : Village Panchayats of the Bolpit PS Area : population (1961) 
and Jurisdiction List Numbers. 


—- 
Anchal/Village map = area Jurisdiction List No. of popu- 


Bolpur town urban 3253.2 
(JL. 97-100) rural 400.0 in part 
ae : 3633.2 


Note : Scheduled Tribes Villages (with 50% 


“ Panchayats ref. (acres) Numbers mauzas ation, 
0) @ 2) (4) (5) © 
Sattore (7) ; be . 
Ganara ° TL, (TALS = 1-5, 11, 12 7 1880 
Bheramari -- . 7.2 2081.8 6-9, 45 5 2083 
Jadaypur “73 1755.7 41-44 © 4 2046 
Mohula 1.4 1641.1 46-48 3 -, 1680 
Kendangal_ 15 1697.4 35, 57, 59, 60,62 5 1919 
é ; 8917.5 “24 9608 
Albandha (8) + 
Sarpalehana 8.1 1562.3 24, 25, 77, 78; 80, 81 6 1614 
Darpasila "82 1409.5 22, 28, 29, 32 | 4 1578 
Albandha 83 1154.7 23, 27 2 1210 
Laldaha- Pen ‘ : 
Sarbanandapur 84 1996.4 26, 30, 31; 70, 76 1882 
6122.9 1). = 6284 
Singhee (9) iG 
Singhee 91 2027.7 = 163 1 2896 
Sansat 9.2 961.0 162, ‘ 1 1779 
Ghidaha 9.3 1083.4 157, 164, 163 3 1841 
Bejra 94 2177.0 166,169 « 4 1728 
Nahina and { 9.5 1442.8 160 (in part in two GP) 2755 
Baradika - _ 10724 — 159, 161, 156, 158 5 477 
8764.3 14 «11476 


97, 98 and 99,100 urban) 23355 
*. rural 2457 
t 


or more of village population) 
IL, 18, 22, 25, 31, 32, 33, 46, 49, 50, 51, 59, 61, 70, 91, 95, 110, 114, 
119, 120,‘ 149, 169. Stee ou 

Scheduled Castes Villages (with 50% ‘or more of village population) 
JL. 9, 24, 34, 35, 38, 39, 43, 44, 66, 73, 74, 83, 87, 92, 93, 107, 143, 
152, 153, 154, 156, 157, 164. [W.B. Census 1961, Part V-A(i) p. 543, 
Part V-A(ii) p. 433] 


_ Those JL. numbers marked with asterisks are exclusively agricultural fields with- 


out homesteads. 
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Automobile service in the district: According .to ‘Birbhum Barta’ 
(25. 9, 1924) first bus service started in Birbhum from Suri to Ahmadpur 
and from Suri to Sainthid. In the same paper (22. 9. 1930) it is seen 
that a ‘motor vehicles conference’ under the District Magistrate was held, 
and different routes were fixed for running buses. Altogether 43 buses 

. were plying in the district. Out of these only six buses connected Bolpur 
with other places ; from Bolpur to Ilambazar (2 buses) ; to Suri (2 buses), 
to Nahoor (1 bus) and to Beng-chatra (1 bus) ie., towards Palitpur. 
Most of these were fairweather services ,; repeated public protests against 
poor conditions of roads (Birbkum Barta 13. 6. 27, 13.9. 37 ete.) were 
raised by the people living in the eastern part of Bolpur PS. 

‘Birbhum Barta’ of 25. 6. 1955 refers to the opening of a new bus 
route from Bolpur to Beng-chatra. More or less at this time other routes 
had bus service ; according to a notification of the Regional: Transport 
Authority (Birbhum Barta, Notice 8. 1. 55) 39 applications were received 
by it for running a stage carriage. 

According to the records of the Regional Transport Authority in 1964, 
there were 2 interstate routes (3 buses) ; 5 inter-regional routes (with other 
districts of. West Bengal) running 9 buses ; and, 23 intra-district routes run- 
ning 53 buses. Due to drastic change in road conditivns the frequency of 
trip per bus now is much more than that in the thirties. And carrying 
capacity of the buses has also largely’i increased; From Bolpur alone (one 
inter-regional and six intra-district toutes) more than 20 buses plied. 
Further records of the RTA show that at the end of the quarter March 
1963, there were about 350 automobiles in the district ; many were owned 
(with monetary help from ‘financiers’ of Calcutta) by ‘ moderate-income 
people of Bolpur, Suri oz’ other towns and also of some villages. ° 

District Handbook 1951 (p. 124) shows thatthe tax realisations of the 
Commercial Tax Directorate from motor spirit increased from Rs, 588 in 
1941-42 to Rs. 37597 in 1950-51. From the Annual Reports of the Com- 
mercial Tax Directorate for subsequent years, itis seen that in 1962- 63 
tax from motof spirits in Birbhum exceeded Rs. 149700 (See under “Sales 
Tex”). 

P According to memorandum given by a leading Transport Company 
of Birbhum (Memo. No. 649 dated 16. 5. 63) which runs most of the bus - 
services and has petrol station in» Bolpur, consumption of petrol ¢ éncreas- 
ed from 31700 gallons in 1956 to more than 43500 gallons in 1962, Move- 
ment of passengers also, according to this estimate, almost “doubled during 
the period. 

Roads: According to Bengal Administration Repost 1894, length of 

” «metalled’ roads in the district, maintained by public authorities, was only 
129 miles ; unmetalled (i.c., fairweather, ‘kutcha’) roads were 379 miles 
long. The Bengal District Gazetteer (Vol. B, Birbhum: Statistics 1900-01 
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1910-11) states that during the decade, “metalled’ road-mileage increased 
from 126 to 201 ; ‘unmetalled’ roads, from 242 to 289 (roads maintained 
by the District, Board). According to the Gazetteer of the next decade, 
District Board road mileage changed during 1911-12 to 1920-21 in the 
following order: metalled, from 201 to 232; unmetalled, from 292 
to 289, : ‘ f 

According to information obtained from the P. W. D. (Roads) 
Department of the West Bengal Government, Suri, 233 miles of road 
were metalled (i. e.,tarred or macademised) during the First Five Year 
Plan period. Considerable improvement was effected during the Second 
and Third Plans also. F 

For information about roads in the district in the late efghteenth 
century or in the early nineteenth century, reference may be made to (i) 
Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the district of 
Birbhum, 1924-32, page 5. (ii) Census 1951, District Handbook, Birbhum, 
(ii) L. S. S. O’Malley ; District Gazetteer. (iv) A Statistical Account of 
Bengal; Birbhum, p. 373. West Bengal Archives records for 1870's 
contain useful information about the working of the Road Committee, 
Road Cess Act, or Zamindari Post etc. 

According to the land utilisation records of the Director of Land 
Records and Survey (Revised Settlement) Bolpur PS has 287.98 acres 
covered by ‘road area’, out‘ of which 182.38 acres are in rural area and 
105.60 acres in the urban area (in the urban area, metalled road covers 
about 60 acres ) Road area as percentage of total area in the -rural 
sector comes to about 1.56 while in the urban area it is 3.27. 

According to the statement of the Chairman, Bolpur Municipality 

(1962 July), the total length of roads within an area of 5.07 square miles, 
is 224 miles ;,16 miles under municipal management and 6} miles under 
other’ authorities. Eight-mile stretch ‘is ‘pucca’ or tarred and the remain- 
ing-part is ‘kutcha’ or gravelled. 
Traffic survey: The CaJcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation - 
(CMPO), when organizing a similar type of survey in January 1965, made 
full use. of the data collected by me in respect of the traffic survey cpn- 
ducted in March 1964 in collaboration with the Bolpur College (published ° 
in Khadi Gromodyog, Annual Number, 1964). The result of the survey 
by the, CMPO was published later.* , ; 

The day of enumeration being a Sunday (one of the two days when 
the biweekly marketing or ‘haat’ takes place), when all government offices, 
schools and colleges in the town are closed, the usefulness of the data 
collected by us ,is obviously limited. Although most of the people a 


uWest Bengal Transport Survey Report 1965; Regional Planning Wing, Calcutta 4 
£ Metropolitan Planning Organisation, Government of West Bengal, : & 
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enumerated (it was obtained more comprehensively sin route 2 only) were 
not quite specific in their replies, the data, however scanty, do indicate 
the overall nature of the various purposes of visit; more or less similar 
trend as in route 2 was observed in other routes also, As it generally 
happens, several functions are combined during such visits particulafly by 


. those pedestrians and cart passengers who come from more distant villa- 


ges ; but the enumerators could ascertain only the primary purpose that 
was communicated by —or ascertained from the commodities carried in the 
carts of—the visitors. Sale of paddy or other produce and marketing are 
almost invariably combined’ and there is thus the possibility of some 
margin of error in this enumeration. ‘There are other factors also which 
restrict the usefulness of the data. Many carts carrying vegetables or 
other commodities for sale in the market reach the town before nightfall ; 
some of the vegetables now sold in the market are collected by dealers 
in the villages and brought by truck. And again, villagers coming to the 
town'as. sellers from the southern side of the town come by train. 
Within these limitations, following purposes of visit were ascertained from 
carts + = : 

Marketing (97) ; sale of vegetables (27); sale of paddy (115) ; sale of 
straw (6); sale of molasses (2); sale of bamboo (1); husking of paddy 
(10) ; visit to hospital/doctor (1); social visit (3); collecting ash from 
rice mills for manuring fields (3); carrying sand to town (5); carrying 
brick to town (2) ; empty carts going to town to secure work (14) ; pass- 
ing through Bolpur (2); not specified (15) : Total.303. Similarly it was 
ascertained in the same route that out of 585° pedestrians, 208 came for 
marketing, 176 for workigg in mills, 49 for husking paddy ; 10 for cinema 
show ; 31 for social visits, 6 for selling vegetables and so on. There Were 


“others for going to teachers’ house for study or tothe lawyer or the 


doctor, or for hair-dressing. Some people passed through the town while 
a few others failed to specify the causes. Amongst cycles (total inflow 
357), 170 were for marketing, 50 for working ®m mills, 20 for selling milk : 
about 40 were passing through Bolpur. All these just provide a glimpse 
ofanany aspects of the close relationship between the town and the 
neighbouring villages. (Also refer in this connection to Birbhum District 
Hand Book, 1951, page xvi and Studies in Rural Change: Sahajapur : 
Agro-Economic Research Centre, Yisva-Bharati, page 134). One interest- 
ing finding of this enquiry,was the increasing awareness among females 
of the rural areas for receiving edication in the town ; this is in *Strange 
contrast with the consciousness for education in the ‘town itself some 
three decades back. ~ : 

Although collection of data with regard to frequency of visit. was 
inadequate, following information was gathered from visitors coming by 
route 2: 
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+  ,tofal daily visit once or. twice 
number : 7 ee a week 
pedestrians ; 585 _ 235 (40.2) 208 (35.6) 
cyclists 357 124 (34.7) £144 (40.3) 
carts * ; 303 38 (12.5) 143 *(47.2)e 


The remaining number declared themselves as visiting the town either’ 

once ina fortnight or month, or at irregular intervals. Buses now carry 
_a large number of people on other days who come, on marketing days, by 
carts. 

A comparison of the results was made with the traffic survey conducted 
in 1936/1937. (‘Road Development Projects in Bengal’, A.d. King, 
Special Officer, oa Development Projects, Bengal, 1938). 

Figures for 1936-37 relate to 24 hours and those for 1964, twelve 
hours from 6.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. (Flow of traffic after 6.00 p.m. in the 
earlier years was.not appreciably higher than the traffic during the day). 
Figures for 1964 include both inward and outward movement during the 
12 hours of the day. Among ‘other vehicles’ are included, in 1964, 
cycle rickshaws which were absent in earlier years. Seasonal bus service, 
in the earlier yearg, through route 4 has since been diverted through 
route 5. Steep drop in number of pedestrians in 1964 is explained partly 

‘by wider use of cycles and service.buses ; the other explanation is the 
disappearance of movement by foot of agricultural labourers from north- 
western parts of Birbhum and from Santhal Parganas to lower Birbhum 
and Burdwan during sowing aud harvesting periods. This movement 
now takes place almost entirely by rail. This chapge is particularly notice- 
able. Taking the ae cart traffic of the three routes and comparing the 
same with 1964, and making allowances for seasonal variations, it is esti- 
mated that the cart flow in 1964 in the three routesis higher by about 80%. 
Population increase in the area covered by these three routes during 
1936-37 (average of the figure for 1931-1941 census) and 1964 is around 
65%. An indirect corroboration of this relative increase in the flow of § 
cart traffic is obtained from the report on ‘The Role of Bullock Carts and ; 
Trucks in Rural Transport : Case Studies (Programme Evaluation Organisa- 

’ tion) in which it has been stated, among others, that in Sainthia town or 
‘mandi’, the volume of trade on both ‘kutcha’ and ‘pucca’ roads has’ more 
than doubled«during the period 1950-60, and cart movement has also in- 
creased, correspondingly (page 98 of the ceport.)\(Vide notes on “Sainthia”). 


Sales Tax : According to Sections IV and V of the Bengal Finance (Sales - 
Tax) Act 1941, * 


“every dealer whose gross turnover---exceeded the taxable quantum 
shail be liable to pay tax”—“taxable quantum méans (a) in 
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relation to any dealer who imports for sale...manufactures or 
« produces any goods for sale, Rs. 10000, or (b) in relation to any 
-other dealer, Rs. 50000”.-.“any dealer” whose gross turnover 
exceeds Rs. 10000 a year, may, notwithstanding that he may not 
, be liable to pay tax, apply for registration”. ° 
“Taxable turnover means that part of a dealer’s gross turnover 
which remains after deduction therefrom his turnover on (i) sale 
of goods declared tax free (ii) sale to a registered dealer of goods 
intended to resale” etc--- : , 
According to the Annual Administration Reports of the Commercial 
Tax: Directorate, West Bengal had 26900 and 28171 registered dealers as 
on March 1952 and 1958 respectively. Asansol Zone of the Directorate 
(of which Birbhum is a part, the other part being the industrially advanced 
Asansol sub division of Burdwan Dist.) had 1185 and 1151 dealers during 
the corresponding periods (ie. 4.4 and 4.1% respectively of total for West 
Bengal). Birbhum district, during the same period, had 504 and 439 
dealers (i.e. 1.88 and 1.55% of total of West Bengal). Area of Birbhum 
covers 5.1% of West Bengal, and population, 4.05 aiid 4.14% respectively 
in 1951 and 1961, of the state.—Average tax per dealer for West Bengal 
in 1952 and 1958 respectively were Rs. 2097 and Rs, 3324 ; for Asansol 
Zone Rs, 1242 and Rs. 1961 respectively. Birbhum dealers, in 1952, 
paid on an average, Rs. 1077 per dealer? Total tax paid in 1952 by 
Birbhum dealers (Rs. 543000) was no more than 0.96% of the total tax 
paid by the dealers of West Bengal (Rs. 5,64,05,000). Those businessmen 
who are required to register themselves under the Central Sales Tax 
of 1956, form even a smaller number. As a large part of the business of 
Birbhum is confined within the State and most of transactions, involving 
inter-state movement are transacted through dealers of Calcutta, tax paid 
under the Central Sales .Tax.is, as we observe in the Administration 
Reports of the Directorate and in the tax deposit records collected for our 
analysis, very insignificant. Out of 22 grocers of Suri registered under 
the West Bengal Sales Tax Act, only 7 are also registered for Central Sales 
Tax. For rice millers of Sainthia, corresponding figures are 13 and 4 ; 
for grocers 44 and 2. For Bolpur rice mills, 19 and 2; grocery, 51 and 3 
etc. In terms of tax payment, proportion of Central Tax in Birbhum, as 
compared to West Bengal Tax, is even smaller, < 


Much as we would have liked to utilise a far more dependable source, 
viz. the sales tax returns (Form III and Form IMA: Sdles Tax Rules of 
the West Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Act of 1941) that would have 
facilitated working out the first stage of estimating the total income of the 
towns in the Secondary/Teritary sectors, this had to be given up because 
of the statutory embargo on the use of such returns. I am indebted to 
the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, West Bengal and to the District 
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Magistrate, Birbhum, for providing me with necessary facilities’ to collect 
sales tax deposit figures.” Records of registration and cancellation of 
dealers covered by the Act, were collected from (i) annual list corrected 
upto March 1945 and published as a Supplement of the Calcutta Gazette 
(ii) theee similar consolidated lists of subsequent years that helped bringing 
the list corrected upto March 1953 (iii) weekly issues of the Calcutta | 
Gazette, many of which were available in the Visva-Bharati Library, and 
the rest in the National Library, Calcutta. 


According to the Annual Report (1957-58) of the Commercial Direc- 
torate, “the fall in total collection under the Sales Tax Act of 1941 and 
1954 taken together, was mainly due to the levy of additional excise duty 
on tobacco, textiles and sugar in replacement of sales tax from 14.13,57°.— 
From the revised list of goods taxed or exempted from tax, as provided by 
the Commercial Tax Directorate (in July 1965), a long. list of exempted 
items is available; a few are mentioned :—tobacco for ‘hookah’; 
‘aerated or mineral’ water; handloom woven cloth of some varieties ; 
mustard oil ; hosiery goods etc, There are again a few items (cloth fabrics, 
tobacco other than cigarette etc.) which are conditionally exempted. Sales 
Tax Act of 1954,—taxing commodities at the ‘first point of sale’,—covers 
such items as paper, ¢yres, tubes, batteries, hosiery yarn, aluminium wares, 
matches, vanaspati, soap, biscuits etc. 


With occasional changes in and extensions of the sales tax law, 
collections were : (RS. 000) 


(Figures in Rs. 000) 
© Motor Spirit S. T. 

: . Act of 1941 , — Act of 1954 Act of 1941 
West'Bengal Birbhum W.B. Birbhum W.B. Birbhum 


© 


year ‘ 
1951-52 56405 543 re a 10834 53.2 
1956-57 83545 629 11109 32.5 15215 26.2 
1960-61 3 375 ae 1.0 sie 161.7 
1961-62 whe 419 ae 17 iin 128.0 
1962-63 ie 535 ee 2.2 ads 149.7 


Compared to the rest of West Bengal, collection under Central Sales 
Tax Act .(1956) in Birbhum was particularly low.- (Figures have been 
Collected, from the Annual Reports of the Directorate of Commercial 
Taxes. Supporting figures for West Bengal in some cases have been 
taken from the Reserve Bank of India Bullefin April 1963, page 
463.) 


Tn classifying the functional groups of dealers, Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) codes have been followed as far as possible. As many 


« 
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of the dealers transact in commodities too broadbased or heterogeneous 
to be categorised into one-definable group, it has not, in some cases, been 


possible to conform strictly to the SIC codes. In some cases, classifica-* 


tion had to be made on the basis of the commodity group predominant, 
but not, exclusive, in a trader’s merchandise. For example, ‘grocery and’ 
general ‘merchant’, —an omnibus category,— does not deal with similar 
“sets of commodities in all towns, nor does the merchant confine himself. 
to Commodities of a homogeneous, and as such classifiable, group. It is 
again observed that some dealers register themselves for transacting in 
such diverse commodities 3s jewellery and cloth ; stationery and sweet- 
meats ; cloth and foodgrain ; hosiery and shoe; or-even livestock and 
cloth. Rice millers are often wholesale dealers of foodgrains also ; and 
the tax deposited by them can hardly be apportioned between different 
groups. In some places, again, there is no mention of a ‘stationery goods’ 
dealer ; in other places, dealers primarily dealing with sundry stationer- 
ies, and also with photographic goods, electrical goods or radio sets are 
registered as ‘stationery goods’ dealers. In the former case the dealer 
is presumably registered as a ‘general merchant and grocer’ and in the 
latter case, sale of radio, camera etc, (each having a separate SIC code 
number) gets mixed up with stationery.—In all such , cases, classification 
has been made, as far as possible, on the basis of the principal item 
deciared in the registration and published accordingly in the Calcutta 
Gazette. 

According to sales tax registrations si cancellations, average ‘effec- 
tive’ life of a proprietory business unit is around nine or ten years. 
Taking into account all possible reasons for cancellation of sales tax 
registrations, (—drop in gale below taxable turnover, exemption from the 
purview of tax, reorganisation of partnership arrangements etc.,)—these 


concellations reflect, to some extent, closure of business. oar 
Registrations and cancellations during 1946-62 in the six towns and 
in 27 other rural centres of Birbhum are shown below : é 
* Dealers on Registrations Cancellations Dealers on 
° March‘46 1946-62 1946-62 March‘62 
Suri 27 72 37 62 
Sainthia 38 719 53. ‘ 64 
Dubrajpur 42 * 30 49 P * 43 
Bolpur 40 . BS 63 _J12 
Rampurhat 39 7 73 49 63 
Nalhati ll 31 15 27 
27 other places 61 119 _ 83 97 


District - 258 359 349° 468 
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Cancellation as percentage of ‘new registrations was the: highest in 
Dubrajpur (98%) ) and lowest (46.7%) in Bolpur. Taking the aggregate of 
registrations (those on March 1946 and new entrants) also it is found that 
Bolpur had the lowest proportion of cancellations. 

As it is true with all taxes, evasion can be taken as “prevalent j in 
sales tax as well, and with the tightening of measures to’ check evasion, 
(such as ‘first point’ sale assessed under Act of 1954 or other measures as 

“indicated in the Annual Reports of the Directorate) its extent may vary 
from year to year. _ So even if it is assumed that the tax rates and prices 
were constant during the period under study,,it would be hazardous to 
blow up the tax figures for arriving at even a rough estimate of the gross 
turnover at the two ends of the period, and thus to indicates the net 
real increase in business turnover. In spite of -this limitation, it seems it 
can be inferred that evasion being taken as no exclusive privilege of the 
businessmen of any particular town, inter-town comparison of the data 
ona given point of time does not lose its significance. With 1939 as the 
base year, official index of wholesale prices stood at 275.4 in 1946-47 ; 
308.2 in 1947-48 ;+ 409.7 in 1950-51; 434.6 in 1951-52 and 491.8 in 
1961-62. Taking 1946-47 as 100, the general price index in 1961-62 
comes to 178.5 i.e. an inctease of "78. 5%. Changing tax rates, inclusion 
of certain commodities under Sales Tax Acts, and changing price level 
are the three variable factors which, make it difficult, —with the help of 
tax-deposit data only,—to ascertain the extent of change in turnover at 
the end of the period under study. 7 


Ratio of population to Dealers Registered under the Sales Tax Act 
1941: The ratio of population to dealer varyipg widely from one tract 
to another may suggest differences in the level of consumption, or in the 
‘effective’ purchasing power of the people in different parts of the district. 
flere Of course the assumption is that more or less similar sets of com- 
modities (or taxable commodities) are offered for sale by the dealers of 
different places. There may, also be other assumptions : such as, the ratio 
of goods produced and consumed at home, to those sold in the market is - 
constant and that all traded goods ultimately pass through registered 
dealers. In the absence of more detailed analysis of consumption patterns 
in different regions, this genaralisation is not likely to be correct. Another 
possible explanation is that with improvement in transport and conse- 
quent increage in mobility of the people, the area of ‘pull’ of large 
towns in the present case, of Suri) has increased considerably and has 
encroached on the Rural Tract 9. It is thus likely that Dr. W.J. 
Reilley’s ‘law of retail gravitation’ is operative in the present case. 


A more than proportionate increase in the number of dealers in rela- 
lion to population may suggest (a) larger per-capita buying in more recent 
years which consequently yields sufficient turnover to dealers who now 
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eater to a smaller number of people or (b) a stiffer, competition amongst 
dealers, that divides the turnover normally handled by a fewer dealers. ” 
With improved climate for investment in business, some competition 
is no doubt? inevitable. While increase in tax-deposits does not, in itself, 
prove that per-capita buying has increased, a steep rise in the number of 
". dealers may be taken as an indirect indication of increased per-capita 
purchases and consequent narrowing down of the ratio between dealer and 
population. Consumption, even in rural areas, has gone up; and, with 
improvement of roads, small retail business units (not subject to the 
statutes of sales tax) have’recently: sprung up in small population centres. 
Traders of larger towns now meet the demands of villagers, not entirely 
by direct retail sale but as wholesale distributors through these small 
village shops.—It would thus be not unreasonable to assume that steep 
rise in the number of dealers is not entirely a reflection of more severe 
competition and consequent fragmentation of sales, but also of higher 
consumption, resulting in larger turnover. . 
ANNUAL CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF REGISTERED DgALERS (UNDER WEST 
BENGAL SALES TAX Act) IN Six Towns or Birsum. (Vide p. 123) 


————_ a 
Number of Dealers Suri Sain- Dubraj- Bol- Rampur- Nal- dis- 


at the end of thia pur pur hat hati trict 
(1) 2 @). 4 5). 6) (7) (8) 

~~ 1946-47 a) 39 40 . 40 12 257 
1947-48 . 29 40 42 48 40 14-270 
1948-49 36049 51 62 54 17-337 
1949-50" 4p 66 54 96 52 18 427 
1950-51 se 74 55 104 55 18 °469 
1951-52 55 74 56 «117 63» 16 504 
1952-53 5269 49 109 »* 62 21° * 482 
1953-54 50 «61 45 100 61 20 © 446 
1954-55 55 61 43 «191 59 19 » 445 
1955-56 » 54 55 40 102 63 20 429 

o 1956-57 57 «58 39 = 102 65 21435 
"1957-58 58 61 40 106 61 20. 439 
1958-59 60 63 41 112 62° 20 456 
1959-60 62 65 «© 43° 117 59" 23, 464 
1960-61 62," 67 ° 44 U8 . 61 ° 23° 471 
1961-62 . 62 64° 43 112 63° 27° 468 


ie 
Note: There are 27 rural areas, in addition to the above six places, 


-where there were 61 dealers in 1946 (Marck) and 97 in 1962 
(March). District figures include those for the other places also. 
Six urban centres had, on the aggregate 197 dealers in March 
1946, and 371 in March 1962. 

‘ Aggregate of urban and rural dealers during the period were : 


31 ° 
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Contd ] ‘ « agon newregis- total of cancel-' as on 
March 46 trations the two lations March 62 
i six urban centres 197 440 637 266 371 
ii 27 rural centres 61 119 180° +83 97 
iii total — - 258 559 817 349° 468 
iv (i) as p.c. of (iii) 76.4 78.7 71.9 76.2 79.3 
® 


. 


TswarpriTTI : In the pre-war years a practice known as ‘Iswar Britti’ (7. e. 
collection in the name of God) was in vogue wit the rice mills, which how- 
ever fell into abuse and was later prohibited by law. It was a sort of ‘volun- 
tary’ collection or levy reelised by rice mills from the sellers of «paddy ; 
for each maund of paddy sold, the cultivator had to pay an anna (6 paisa) 
which was held in trust by the miller for some public utility or charitable 
purpose. This gave the millers an opportunity to participate in some 
form or other in Jocal developmental work. This lost its usefulness 
because of the malpractice that grew around it. j 

From a report‘ appearing in a weekly paper of Birbhum in 1940 
( Birbhum Barta’ 10.6.40) it is seen that more than a thousand culti- 
vators of the district submitted a joint petition to the Chief Minister for 
enforcing abolition of the system. In the same paper fifteen years later 
(26.11.55) the editor reportéd that ,in Sainthia alone, the mills annually 
collected more than a lakh of rupees as ‘Iswar britti? and expressed 
doubt about the wisdom of continuance of the system which degene- 
rated into one form of ‘abwab’ or illegal exactions from the cultivators. 
Now the system has been abolished. 6 


eo 


e o 
. TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN BOLPUR 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF BOLPUR TOWN* 


ADA : , municipal trade Industries Dep- 
SIC code establishments licensees __artment_survey 


(Divisions March March (1960-1962) 
2 & 3) . . 1952 1964 units workers 

(1) s (2) 3)  @ 6) (6) 

200° » — tice mills ‘18 18 13. 508 
200... « flour/rice husking * “ 

machines — 19 4 9 

202 ‘gur’ production _ 2 ce oat 

205 . bakery © 6 10 6 42 

207 oil mils _ 3 _ 3 38 


= = 


Wy 
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3 “ a 
Contd ] Industrial and commercial establishments of Bolpur town 
; % F municipal trade Industries dep- 
SIC code establishments licensees artment suryey 
- March March  — (1960-1962) 
7 8 1952 1964 units workers si 
a) (2) 3B) 4) (5) (6) 
209/646 sweetmeat shops/ : . 
; confectionery -—- -- , 44 81 
214. «7 erated/mineral 4 
water —_ — — 
216% ice cream factory ~ 1 2 1 68 
; 219 food/beverage :others— — 30 t 
4220/606/644 —_dbidi/tobacco 51 38 2 143 i 
235 handloom weaving — 3 3 6 
279/650 tailoring/cloth - 
merchants _ _ 53 71 2 | 
279/650 textile : others - : 6 6 
280 sawing/planing of 7 ars 
wood — 94 3 19 1 
281/389# furniture/carpentry \ 18 13 " 410 30 } 
transport equipment . 4 8 
292 paper bags oo —_ 2 4 || 
300/302 ; printing press 4 , 2 6 | 
310/311 leather craft/shoe 
314/653 \ making etc. _ 1 12 17 
336% 2» soap making — 2 —_ _ | 
340 brick taking - = 3 42 I 
341/359 RCC spun pipes _ I — aS ' 
350 pottery = 3 5 1 
365/662 brass/bellmetal _ 1. _ se 
367 tin smithy _ _ 5 7 
369 blacksmithy 22 = il 11 eye | 
_ metallic products/ : | 
° others _— — 2 2 ell 
372 | 384* machine tools, 
‘ repair/servicing — 1 —_ _ ! 
automobile etc.} . 6 | 
et repair/sale of cycles — —_ ° 23 » 43 
681*- . ; Ri 
393/686* jewellery « * 40 28 933 gn 82 , 
394/687 musical instruments — 5 2 2 fi 
392/684 watch repairing _ 2 3 6 
_ miscellaneous - . 5 8 
total: SIC divisions 2 and3 === :163.—174 283 «1312 
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Contd ] Industsial and commercial establishments of Bolpur town: 


« municipal trade . 

SIC code establishments dicensees 
e March - March 

(Division 6) ‘ 1952 1964 . 
oO, @) @® 
600% wholesale grain dealer . 22 69° 
600/640 > wholesale/retail grocer ° 130147 
601/640 dairy products na. 91 
; dealer in fish 8 ° 5 
dealer in meat 13 10 
611/645x dealer in coal/coke ete. IZ 27 
dealer in kerosene 30 7 
617/655 petrol/allied product 3 2 
611/618 stockist of matches na. 1 
634/683/310* hide godown 3 3 
640* fruit stall: : a 123 7 
641/603» dealer in tea leaf na 8 
642/643 . wine, opium ete. 5° 6 
646/209 sweetmeat shop ett, 43 33 
646 tea stall . ; 32 59 
650/279* cloth shop/tailoring 49 83 
652/685 medical stores : ar: 10 
653/31 1% shoe store etc. : « wy 2 8 
636/661 stationery goods © 30 36 
662/365%  * — brass utensils 4 4 
664% sewiag machine — 2 
670/671 building materials/hardware etc. 10 10 
673 paints etcc na 1 
673 cement dealer o ma, 864 

673 lime dealer na. 26 

681/654/388* cycle repairer/dealer 14 24 
682 electrical goods : — 1 
684<  — “spectacles © _ I 
688% | ° — book stall 7 : —: 5 
680/689" * dealer in fertiliser ° ‘ = 1 
695% banks na. 2 

fa Nt 
total: division 6 « : # 445 669 

total: divisions 2 and 3 : 163-174 
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Contd ] industrial and commercial establishments of Bolpur town 
Vv 2 


—— rT 


. e : municipal trade 
SIC code | establishments licensees 
(divisions 2 March March © Me 
4,7&8)- 1952 1964 I; 
@ Q a f 
- —— | 
. 400, building construction _ 1 ' 
702* bullock carts = za 231 ; 
ove. 567, i 
705* cycle rickshaws 77 291 . i 
820* medical practitioner 26 28 fs 
840% pleaders , 20 il 
850% Building Contractor ‘ 3 14 
87 1x cinema house. © A —_ 1 \ 
882% hotels/restaurants 13 15 ° if 
883* laundry service e _ pie a 
884% hair dressing saloon 8 10 | 
885 photo studio a —_ 3 i" 
— miscellaneous 2 50 — (| 
RE 
Notes on the Table : ° it 


Industrial and commercial establishments of the town have been 
arranged according to Standard Industrial Classification Code Numbers 
(vide West Bengal Census, 1961, Vol. XVI, Part IIA, pp. 13-22). As 
many units have overlapping functions (both in the ‘industry’ and in 
‘commerce’ groups) two sets of SIC code numbers have generally been 
used. Industries Department has placed certain functions in SIC 
Divisions 2 and 3; corresponding figures of the other source havé ‘been 
placed in Division 6 (commerce). Some of the establishments which are i 
exempted from payment of Municipal Trade |icence fee, or are branches i" 
of firms with headquarters elsewhere (such as Khadi and Village Indus- I 
tries Board’s Sales Emporium, tc.) are also excluded from the list. " 
Due to non-renewal of trade licence in time, some of the figures of the t 
municipality may be slightly on the lower side. Bi-weekly market 
attracts a large number of retail seJlers from nearby places like Gyshkara, 
Bhedia or Ahmadpur. Similarly many pediars-or hawkers’or even petty- 
traders, having establistiments in Bolpur, go out to other nearby places. | 
on marketing days. i! 
SIC Divisions 2 and 3 (Industries) ,  : Hl 
« SIC code no. : 
209/646 Municipal licensee figures placed in SIC Division 6. a 
220/606/644 Includes Bidi-making, tobacco processing, and also bidi- 


* 
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cigarette shops. There are many more petty shops selling 


‘bid?’ which are excluded from the licence list. ‘ 
279/650 See SIC Division 6. £ 
281/389 Figures in the second line in the Industries . Department 


® col. refer to ‘manufacture of transport equipments’ i. e., 
: mainly, bullock carts and wheels, - 
336 The company that was formed after 1946, did not | 
. '. function after 1962. 

372/384 Ia addition to four motor-repair shops, there is one firm 
dealing with motor parts; the other is engaged in vul- 
canizing work. And one is a lathe machine shop. 

388 /654/681 Municipal licensees figures shown under SIC Divi- 
sion 6. 

393/686 . Apart from those who did not yet renew their licence (10 in 
number) there were 28 jewellers in the latter year. Out 
of these 28, only 18 were ‘licensed’ under the Gold 
Control Orders for keeping stock ‘of a given quantity of 
metdl ; others were mainly petty artisans. 


SIC Division 6 (Trae and commerce) 


600/640 In absence ef aclear line of demarcation between the 
functions of wholesale grocers and grain-merchants 
(‘Aratdars’), increase in the number of the grain-dealers 
(SIC 600) from 22 to 69 has to be taken with ‘the figures 

relating to SIC 600/640. 
601/640 Suppliers of milk and casein to ‘the shop-establishments 
. of the town, mostly coming from villages on the south 
* of the town near the Ajoy river. Not residents of the 

town, but required to obtain municipal trade licences. 

611/645 According to the local Census Officer’s separate enume- 
» ration (not? shown in. the Table) number of coal- 
depots, 10; charcoal depots, 8. Céntrol-shops were 
counted amongst municipal licensees for kerosene dis- 
tribution in 1952, Total distributors of kerosene in 
that year were 30 in number. With decontrol, these were 
ae again merged with the regular grocery shops ; Census 
Officer’ ¢ enumeration indicates, that there were 5-whole- 
a “sale dealers and 76 retail vendors. Incidentally, the 
practice of carrying kerosene, vegetables, meat, fish or 


wie’. 


even cart-loads of coal for selling from door to door is 


still quite prevalent. 
611/618 Depot of wimco matches, almost universally used in all 
parts of the-country. . . 


e 
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640 ° Of 23 dealers in 1952, 10 were counted in the bi-weekly 
market (Haat). The figure of the latter year is lower 
presumably because of non-renewal of licences. But sell- 
ing of fruits has become more popular in recent years, 
and quite a few shops, (including a few in Ward 5 close 
to Santiniketan), have flourished. 


"641/603 Includes: 2 distributing depots of Lipton and Brooke 
Bond Tea Company, 
650/279 Cloth merchants include such dealers who maintain stock 
* of other varieties of stationery goods and also tailoring 
departments. 
653/311 o Includes Bata Shoe Company, which, as usual, is the most 
important shop in the town since the thirties. 
662/365 Apart from a small establishment engaged in polishing 


and in petty repairs of brass-bellmetal utensils, there are 
other dealers who mainly sell utensils made elsewhere. 


664 "Two firms, ‘Usha and Singer (Merritt) have opened stalls : 


and the former is also running a ‘school’ for tailoring. 
It is also having a good business in electric fans etc. 
681/654/388 Amongst a large number of Cycle repairers, who also 
sell new cycles, number of wholesale dealers in new cycles 
is negligible. 7 ° 
688 : Till recentally there was no: separate bookstall in the 
town. Some shops-used to do this ds a subsidiary busi- 
ness, Although the town still does not have a shop Jarge 
o enough to register itself under the Sales Tax Act (and book 
trade is now exempted from paying Sales Tax) the bysi- 
ness has flourished largely due to a very high demand 
from Visva-Bharati and from the increasing numbet of 
educational institutions in the town. (Vide p. 208). 
695 The town had a medium-size ‘Scheduled Bank’ before the 
Second War, and had quite a few mushroom banks during 
‘ and immediately after the War. Now there are the United 
. Bank of India (a full-fledged branch) and the State Bank 
of India (Pay Office attached to the Burdwan Branch). 
According to the Employment Exchange records of March 
and June 1964, there were 14 workers in the ‘ aquasi-govern- 
ment bank (i. e., State Bank) at Bolpur. © ‘ 


SIC Divisions 4, 7 and 8 
- 702 In this group is also to be included trucks/lorries. Accord- 
j ing to the statement of the Municipal Chairman, there 
were about 30 trucks in Bolpur in 1964, as against only 3 


t 
° 
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- 705 


820 


840 


871 


883 


. ‘B’ category (Licence fee Rs. 15.00) and the remaining 
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in 1952, As truck-owners are not required tox take out 
licence from the municipality, this number is not reflected 
in the present list of trade licensees. Of.the 817 bullock- 
carts registered with the municipality in 1992, 567 were 
owned by people residing in sixty or so neighbouring vill- 
ages and these were engaged in carrying paddy to govern- 
ment-godown at Bolpur on behalf of ‘Direct Procurement 
Agents’. 
With the increase in the number of rickshaws in the town 
during the last few years, there has been change in the 
ownership pattern and so also in the class-composition of 
the rickshaw-pullers. (Explained subsequently) © « 
According to the Census of 1961, there were 51 persons 
who were professionally classified as ‘physicians’, surgeons 
and dentists, and 22 persons as ‘nurses’. The Health. 
Cextre of the town has (according to Employment Ex- 
change data, 1964) 50 workers (public sector employment). _ 
Accérding to the Chairman of the Municipality, there are, 
over and above the municipal list, some ‘indigenous’ 
medical practitioners. 
Census of 1961 confirms that there were 14 Sjurists’. A 
higher figure in 1952 suggests that some pleaders had not 
renewed yet their licence for 1964. 


Apparently the municipal list of 1952 is incomplete. The - 


cinema house of the town was opened in 1950. 
Out of 15 hotelsjrestaurants, four were in ‘A’ category, 
residential hotels (licence fee Rs, 25.00 per year) ; four in 


seven in ‘C’ category non-residential restaurants ( fee 
Rs. 10.00). Employment Exchange data for 1964, which 
telate to establishments employing 10 or more persons, 
show that there was only one such hotel. Very recently 
bigger hotels, suitable for commercial travellers and for the 
tourists who frequently visit Santiniketan, have come ‘tp, 
and the government has completed the construction of a 
‘Luxury Tourist Lodge’, (Vide. p. 157) 
Apparently, this is mixed up,in the list of ‘miscellane- 
- ous’ licensees (1952) or, is left out for non-renewal of 
licence for 1964, This business, largely taken up by the 
washermen or the ‘dhobis’ who have been living in the 
town for decades, came up mostly after 1952. Industries 
Department Survey (1960-62) enumerates 4 laundries 
employing 8 workers (we have not included this in our 
Table in respect of Industries Department records). 


« 
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; The peripatetic barbers are now move interested in set- 
ting up their establishments at the ‘central places of the 
town. With changing fashion of the people, regular visitors 
from villages have also shown a preference for the services 
of hair-dressing saloons. 0 
According to the Census Officer’s estimates, there are 3 
photo-studios, and 2 photo-frame makers. - 
Miscellaneous : Information provided by the Municipality 
for 1952 does not split up the flgures for several categories 
» of establishments such as weaving, tea-store, paints-shop, 
watch repairing, musical instruments, molasses shop, 
o book-stall, electrical goods etc. Census Officer’s estimates 
also lump together some such sundry establishments. 
400/850 According to the statement of the Chairman of the Bol- 
i pur Municipality, and also the list of trade licensees 
mentioned in this table, there were 14 building-con- 
” tractors in 1964 as against only 3 in 1953. This group 
has been classified under SIC 850. One firm, engaged in 
the, work, “Electrical goods : construction” (according to 
. trade licence) has been placed in’ SIC 400. 


RICE MILLS ° vo 


According to Employment Exchange Office data for March and June 
1964, number of mills employing below and above fifty workers. in 
Sainthja, Dubrajpur and Bolpur during peak and slack periods were : 

* s 


Sainthia . Dubrajpur Bolpur * 
March - June March June Match June. 


©. 


mills employing 
- upto 50 workers (4) 121 (4) 121 (5) 159 ,(7) 182 (5) 151 (12) 410 
- more than 50 ee tS 


9 


Workers (3) 522 (3) 384. (7) SI7_ (5) 307 (14) 1102 (7) 469 
(7) 643 (7) 505 (12) 676 (12) 489 (19) 1253 (19) 879 


average worker 
per mill 92 72°" 56 41 66, * 46 


é yore 


Milis of Sainthia have a higher fate of average employment in Goth the 
periods ;and decline in employment is to the extent of 30% in olny 
28% in Dubrajpur, and only 21% in Sainthia. 


° 


According to the West Bengal Census 1951 (Vol. VI, part TA, pp. 508, 
514 and 520) self-supporting persons in ‘processng of grains and “pulses 
32 i ow 


° 
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in the state declined from 207780 in 1901 to 111413 in 1951. Female 

employment in this work ‘dropped at.an even faster rate. During the 

decade 1951-61 there has been an absolute drop in the number of - 

female workers in Rural Tract 10 in secondary ‘sector occupations (most 

of which was accounted for by this grain-processing work). Unemploy- 

ment due to a drastic technological change in the foodgrain processing 

work is naturally highest among tural females, who, by definition, are 
‘unskilled workers’.« 

“It is an old story that the introduction of every ‘machine was 

accompanied by misery and resentmert, and often by strife and 

bloodshed on the part of workers displaced by it.:..But again and 

again, industry, benefiting from lowered costs and larger output 

resulting from the faster and cheaper machine processes, soon 

managed to employ more men than the machine displaced. So 

a faith in automatic adjustment developed and the terrors of 

. ‘technological unemployment’? were soon forgotten or pooh-- 

poohed as needless fears of faint-hearted souls. The reasoning on 

which they base their argument (machines make things cheaper ; 

the cheaper the thing, the larger the demand ; the stronger the 

demand the more things are made etc.) is sound enough so far 

as it goes. But it does not go far enough. Unemployment in the 


United States was ‘not brought under control until World .War II - F 


stepped demand up to abnormal size---If the most prosperous 
nation of the world cannot keep its labour employed when birth 
‘control is keeping labour force down by millions, what would the 
volume of unemplopment be if the negative phase of mechanical 
« reyolution had never’ occurred ?”—(World Resources and Indus- 
tries,op:cit. p. 110). 
, "Chis problem:has assumed particularly high dimensions for reasons : 
which need not be recounted here. Mechanisation of rice-milling industry 
has naturally been one of the most important contributing factors for 
aggravating the unemployment problem. . ‘ 


The Secretary of Birbhum Rice Mills Association (a miller of Bolpur), 
while submitting his annual report at the meeting of the Association in 
1964 (Hindusthan Standard, 21 August 1964) referred to the problems 
of the rice miils and observed, “---instead of taking over the mills, the 
government should take steps to miechauise production by using such by- 
products as rice-bran oil, branmeal, husk-charcoal etc.”*. 


x» According to the ‘Provisional Population Totals, Paper I of 1971, released by the 
census dept in April 1971, working population as p.c. of total population declined over 
the decade in W. Bengal from 33.2 to 28.4, Feméle working population dropped from 
9°4 p.c. to 5.4 pic. 7 
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Some’enterprising millers of Sainthia and Ahmadpur have- started 
making some efforts for using these waste products. 

Husk, the outer coating of the grain, was once totally wasted, and 
became a problem with the millers ; local enquiries confirm that use of 
husk as fuel that reduced the fuel cost was a later innovation. Boilers 
that did not have the gadget for using any other fuel than coal, were 
renovated sometime in the early thirties and were made suitable to use 
husk. Lack of enterprise or funds, particularly among the millers of 
Bolpur, now stands on the way of installing further gadgets for recovering 
the bran which may be vsed either for making oil or in the biscuit 
industry. 

In. page 158 of the book ‘A Design for Development of Viilage Indus- 
tries’ (op. cit.) it has been stated that, as production process in big mills, 
upto the stage of hulling, is dabour intensive’ and as the majority of labour 
in big rice mills is employed in prehulling stages, therefore : 

“...it would be possible to organise hand-pounding of rice on a decen- 
tralised system of production by setting up central workshops to 
undertake production of pre-hulling stages’ that is parboiling by 
steam and sun-drying as usual. The dried paddy could then be 
hand-pounded in domestic establishments either individually or 
on a co-operative basis or under a common shed within or outside 
the central workshop, each . handpounider working on his own:..” 

Without entering into the merit or otherwise of ,hand-pounding vis-a- 
vis husking by machine, it can only be imagined that the latter process 
brings about no qualitative or quantitative change in the final’ product 

(or rather, pethaps, spoils a lot of the vitamin content, as many experts 


on the nutritional value of rice are reported to have opined). Recovery : 


percentage of rice can not be increased beyond a very ‘nsignificant extent. 
All that can be gained, is some ‘saving’ of labour cost to the’ éntre- 
preneur. 

With slight variations in the recovery percentage in different parts of 
the year due to moisture, the generally accepted ratio between paddy and 
rise is (a) 14 maunds of paddy for one maund of rice i. e. 66%, or in 
other words ‘b) 40 seers of paddy to 26 seers of rice. Recovery per- 
centage of rice in machine-husking is not higher than in’ hand-pounding. 


Exact years of establishment of the nineteen rice mills of Bolpur could 
not be ascertained either'from lecal énquiries or from the Boilers.Inspec- 
torate of the West Bengal Government. Robertson’s Settlement Report, 
1909-14 (relating to Rampurhat subdivision mainly) referring to ‘paddy 
. saa ae wrote : 

. here the paddy is sent by the ‘mahajans’ and is half-husked, 
in which condition there is a strong demand for it from up- 


Par 
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country where it is largely exported from the Mullarpur 
station”. ° 
Apparently the function of. ‘half husking’ was something different * 
from, or less complete than, the entire process of steaming, boiling and 
husking done by the present mills. ° é 
In the ‘classification of trades of firms whose boilers were inspected ‘ 
in 1883’ (Judicial Department Proceedings, July 1884, file 63-B, Appendix 
’ C, Bengal Government), itis seen that out of about 250 factories of 
Bengal having 696 boilers, there were only two rice mills with six boilers. 
Census of 1911, in page 347, mentions that, While Calcutta kad twenty 
tice mills, Birbhum had none. Birbhum District Gazetteer (1901-1911 : 
Vol. B, Statistics) also confirms that the district had only two silk’filatures 
and mills, and two stone quarries. The District Gazetteer (1911-12— 
1920-21) mentions about five rice mills in the district, employing 114 


unskilled and 15 skilled workers, 22 clerks, 2 supervisors, -and five ae 


managers, [Altogether, there were 14 factories employing 800 persons : 

4 collieries (418 persons), 2 oil mills (96 persons), 2 silk filatures and 

mills (92 persons), 1 Stone/marble works (35 persons) etc.] Dr. Hashim 

Amir Ali, in his study on, ‘The Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum’ (1934 : 

- Visva-Bharati Rural Studies Series, op. cit), wrote : 

-  «,,,the Internal Trade Report of Bengal for 1876-77 shows an 
export of no less than 7,83,500 maunds of cleaned rice from the 
district of Birbhum, But all this rice had been cleaned in the 
yillage homes. There was no mill in those days. Then in 1913, . 
a rice mill was set up (in Bolpur) and made huge Profits. For, . 
Bolpur had already the making of a commercial ‘and industrial 

* town. It was just the place where rice niills could succeed. All 
_ that was needed was enterprise and capital... In 1915, two more 
mills were set up and all three made enormous profits during the 
years of high agricultural prices. In 1920, five more mills came 
into existence. By £926 there were as many as sixteen ; in 1928, 
eighteen. “But from that year ‘the depression set in. The price 
of rice began to decline. Instead of their number increasizg, 
two of them had to close down; and since then, their profits 
have been almost nominal. There are too many of them and 
che ar are. too little to «be divided amongst them pro- 
fitably -- 
Anéther pré-war study on rice ‘millihg of en ‘Marketing of Rice 
at Bolpur’ by Santipriya Bose and P. C. Mahalanobis, (Visv-Bharati 
Rural Studies Series, 1936, op cit), writes, 


“...in this district, there are 72 rice-mills of which 19 are in “4 


Bolpur. Unclean rice is obtained from the surrounding area, 
and even villages as far as 20 to .25 miles send out supplies to 


ur os 
, 
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this market. Over 850,000 mds. of clean ee (31,200 tons) were 
» exported from Bolpur station in 1933-34.- 


: Husking machine : In terms of milling capacity, five or six of thcee ‘small 
scale’ units” are equivalent to one rice-mill of the older type which has a 
thilling’capacity of 300-400 maunds of rice per day. Husking machines 


: of the district husked 8.5 lakh mds. of paddy in 1961, 11.5 lakh mds. in. 


1962 and 14.7 lakh mds in 1963. Many of the machines, situated in 
interior villages, now perform the work previously done for home 
consumption by the dhenk? S. ad p. 148). @ 


Of the thirty ‘industrial’ users of electricity (1962-63) as many as 
seventeen (four outside the municipal area) were ‘flour ‘crushing’-cum 
‘rice-husking’ machines. Capable of using 6 units (kwh) per hour or 1200 
units on an average per month, tliese single-huller machines (mostly 
imported from Japan, Czechoslovakia, Germany and England, as per 
detailed records maintained in the Food and Supplies Department), paying 
less than 15 ‘paisa’ per unit of electricity, utilise approximately a little 
over fifty percent of milling capacity. These small machines can spread 
out somewhat more evenly the work-load and consequently the volume of 
electricity consumption. Grinding of wheat, or husking of small ‘consign- 
ments of paddy keeps the machines working, in all months of the year. 
Rate of working is however accelerated during the six months October to 
March. On an average, these machines use 500-600, units of electricity 
per month. Paying a nominal licence fee of Rs. 6 per year to the munici- 
pality, these mills, owned and run in many cases as a ‘subsidiary’ industry 
(er as.a secoridary source of occupation) by the traders of the town, do 
not provide employment‘to more than two or three persons per machine 
on the average. With an average milling capacity of 60-80 maunds of 
tice during a normal working day; these: have taken over the process- 
ing of a considerable part of the additional paddy produced in the 
area. ° ‘ ‘ 

2 According to the estimates of the Food Department, seventy rice 
mills of the district, on an average year, buy about 30% of total paddy 

produced in the district ; another 17% or nearabout is husked by 336 
‘single huller’ husking machines of the ‘district ; about 18% i is despatched 
by smail traders. and consumers to neighbouring districts. of Murshid- 
abad and Burdwan. ‘The remaining portion,—-about *-35/40°p.c.— is 
estimated to be processed by ‘dhenki? or traditional hand-pounding. This 
estimate is however not based on any precise set of information. 

Out of an average production of 4.51 lakh tons of rice or 6.75 lakh 
tons of paddy (1 ton=27.225 mds.); requirement for consumption and 
seeds in the district has been estimated by the Department to be 2.5 lakh 
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tons (rice) and the gest, 2 lakh tons of rice, is the abailable surplus for 
export to other places beyond the district. Food: Dept. records for 1962 
show that rice mills of the district husked 1.58 lakh tons of rice of which’ 
they exported 1.53 lakh tons to places outside the district. « [According 
to ‘A Brief Agricultural Geography of West Bengal’, Govt. of W. Bengal, 
1956, p. 148, annual nutritional requirement of rice and other cereals, on | 
the basis of 4.25 mds. per head per year, for the population of 14.46 
lakhs (adult units, at 80%, 11.56 lakhs) is estimated at 49.2 lakh mds. or 1.8 
lakh tons of rice]. . 


Lease/Sale records of Rice-mills of Bolfur, 1931-1963: Apart" from the 
analysis of the working of the rice mills in the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries or in the ‘Report of the Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee 
West Bengal’ another set of indicators is available from thé records of 
Registration Depaitment. Some of these are. stated below : 


i, In 1931 (document no. 28, Vol. 2, p. 115) a rice mill of Kalikapur 
‘mauza’ (JL. 98) is teased out by its owner to another rice mill 
of the towns The transferred mill (listed in the book ‘Bange” 
,Chaltatwa’ of 1925 and mentioned in the study ‘Marketing of rice 
at Bolpur’ of 1934 as. having 4 hullers and purchased 60000 
maunds of paddy) is seen to be owned by one ‘Dalal’ (by caste 
weaver, and. as ascertained locally, one of the leading business- 
men of the time) ; the other mill which takes over, is owned or 
run by ‘one ‘Maheswari’ ‘(presumably inhabitant of Rajasthan) ; ” 
this mill, with 4 hullers, purchased 75000 mds. of paddy in 1933- 
34. The first party leases out the mill for one yearat the annual 

- fee or rent of Rs. 1750. ‘ 


- lis In 1941 (when paddy price had not yet started spiralling upward) 
“© ° an agreement of continuance of.lease of a rice mill of ‘Bandgora’ 
mauza (JL. 100) takes place between two sharers. (Document 
» 3507). The lessor party, having a share of -/8/3 ina rupee (i. ¢., 
appx. 52%) agrees to let out his ‘share to the lessee party on an 
annual fee of Rs. 1731. This means that the aggregate profit ,is 
estimated to be Rs. 3400. This seems to be consistent with..what 

we have observed in the records of 1931 above. 
iii. «In 1951 (when price of paddy: was around Rs. 8 per maund) 
one ‘merchant and zamindar’, by caste ‘gandha-banik’ ¢ r spice- 
“¢rader; ‘owning a ‘private limited company’ rice-mill at Bolpur 
(3 hullers in 1933-34 ; and paddy purchase, 65000 mds. in -that.- 
year) leases out his mill to one trader of Calcutta (by caste 
‘gandha-banik’, presumably amongst relatives) on an annual fee 
of Rs. 6000. The increase in lease money over 1931 is’ about 

34 times. “ 
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iv. In 1961 when prices of paddy and rice in the area. moved around 
» Rs, 12to Rs. 13 and Rs. 20 to Rs.'22 respectively, a mill in 
Bandgora ‘mauza’ (JE. 100) with its machineries, buildings and 
adjacent premises (covering an area of 3.96 acres) was valued at 
. Rs. 132000. (dacument 9487). ~ ” 

In 1933-34, this mill, with 4 hullers, worked for 12 months and 
husked 90000 mds. of paddy. Current records, collected from the 
Food Depratment and the Municipality, provide us with a broad 


idea about the working capacity- - 
established 2 > 1926 
no. of hullers 4 
_ no, of cisterns 4 : 

—capacity 36 mds. (paddy) paddy tice | 
no, of vats . 5 purchase milled 
—capacity 1400 mds (paddy) , (000 maunds) _ 
drying area 86400 sft 1961 -89.3 56.9 
godown capacity : 18000 mds. 1962 87.5 59.6 © 
daily milling capacity (8 hrs.) 1963 77.0 51.4 
> —rice 300 mds. 
municipal valuation Rs. 5125 ° 

trade licence z Rs. 100 
holding tax © >» Rs, 1000- 


i According to the statement of the owner-of this'mill, whom I inter- 
viewed’ in April 1963 and.in March 1966, the margin between price of 
paddy and rice leaves him with a gross margin of Rs. 2, out of which 
he meets all expenses and feels satisfied if he can retain a net margin of 


25 paise per maund of rice, As other analyses show, this is an utider- - 


statement. Making allowances for errors in this estimates the inference 
that can be drawn is that with a total annual cost of about Rs. 11,060,000 
to Rs. 12,00,000 (based on cost of paddy forming about 90% of the cost) 
an annual net profit of Rs. 15000—18000 (a4 25 paise per maund)-yields 
a ratio of 13—2 p. c. v8 
« The proprietor stated that, with all the risks of business, which now 
are more Hazardous for local millers like him because of the ‘price-leading’ 
forced by immigrant millers with their network of agencies and establish- 
ments in Calcutta and in rice-surplus states, he cannot” expect td earn a 
net profit of more than Rs. 15-20-25090 annually ; millers like him, there- 
fore, are now preferring a ‘safe’ investment by leasing out the mill on an 
annual fee of Rs. 12-15-18000. 
This set of facts,—which is supplemented elsewhere by other facts 
" regarding present working conditions of an average mill,—suggest that, 
with the installed capacity (300 mds. rice x 300 working days) utilised not 
more than by 60-65 p.«¢., the ratio of capital investment (valued at 


@ 
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~ Rs. 1,32,000) to net profit comes to about 12-12} p.c. Dr. Ali’s pre-war 
estimate shows that nét prefit per maund of rice was 5 paise and ratio 
of fixed capital to net profit was around 7 pec. 


v. In 1963, one of the oldest mills with a. record of ne change in 

° ownership since it was set upin 1924, was leased out, at the 
annual rate of Rs. 18000 to one Agarwala. of Behala (Calcutta), . 
which, as we know, is the nerve centre of rice-milling industry 
of theeCalcutta region. 

With 3 huilers, the mill worked for eight months in 1933-34 and 
husked 83000 mds. of paddy. In 1949 .(as we Sind in p. 74 of the Report 
of the Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee) purchased 107900 
maunds of paddy and made a net profit of Rs. 27565. Like’ mafy other 
mills that changed hands in recent years and passed on to more enter- 
prising and resourceful millers of other states having business in Cal- 
cutta, this mill was rented out, initially for three years; the owners 
admitted this to be‘a safer course and instead they have leaned towards 
cloth selling business. The owners, one of the oldest families to settle 
down in Bolpur, have chosen other avenues of business ; in addition to 
two cloth-shops in Bolpur, they have recently opened another cloth-shop 
in the Durgapur area and have taken up the business of running service 
buses on routes connecting Bolpur with Durgapur. This incidentally, shows 
the changing line of business"amongst erstwhile rice millers of Birbhum. 


vi. In 1964 (document 10552) descendants. of one of the pioneer 
inillers, holding a share of -/8/3 in a rupee (i. e., appx. 52 p. ¢.), 
renewed the lease at Rs. 5400 to the party which‘had acquired 

. the remaining share in 1954 and was running the ‘mill, taking 

lease pf the other part of the share. The lessee party, belonging 

to the Sadgop caste, (one of the enterprising castes of Birbhum) 
purchased outright another mill in 1962. Based on the portion of 
the share that was ,taken on lease, the value on the aggregate 
works out at Rs. 10,500; totai net profit is likely to be much 
higher than what the lessor party agrees to accept. With 4 hullers, 
and ardeclared milling capacity of 400 mds., the mill purchased 

116700 mds. of paddy in 1961 (rice milled 73500 mds.) ; in 1962, 

~ 91000 mds, paddy (61700 mds.. of He) in | 1963, 70740 mds, 

paddy (47700 mds. rice.) 5; ‘ 


Froth a perusal of the above records it is observed that the lease 
value of a mill moved from Rs. 1750 in 1931 to Rs. 18000 in 1963. 
Bargaining power of two parties in the transaction, or other factors, natur- 


ally resulted in variation of the sum quoted as lease money, but on the ‘© 


whole it is noted that profit expectation, during the three decades, has a 
tenfold increase or even more. Pans 
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_ Wages to rice-mill workers j 

The Report of the Committee on Fair Wages; dealing extensively with 
the problems of fixing minimum, fair or living wages, stated : . 

“no wage policy can be regarded as just or even’ economically 
gound unless it encourages increase of ‘the national income, ,and 
secures to the wage earner a legitimate share in that’ increase”. 
(Quoted in “Trends in Money and Real Wages in India”, 
1951-61 ; Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, April 1964, p. 421). 

Appointed by the government of West Bengal to enquire into and fix 
wages: of rice-mill workers, he Cornmittee on Minimum Wages (Rice-Mills) 
1949-50, wrote : ; : 

‘Jt is a common phenomenon that there should be a fair amount 
of wages for a fair load of work-.-It is wrong to underpay a 
worker, but it is equally. a social wrong to pay him above the 
value of his work. He has no ethical claim to an increase beyond 
the national income simply because he enters»the mill as an un- 
skilled worker. He has a right to claim more if he produces some- 
thing which has got a value, and he must be paid according to 
that value”, (p. 5.) : 

If the ‘unskilled labourers’ usually thrown into that unknown, neglect- 
ed pool of ‘agricultural labourers’ at the end of the rice-milling season 
have no ‘ethical claim’ ‘to’ an increase’ in ‘their wages, then do the 
millers, owning machineries which neither increase the national wealth 
(they only ‘save’ some labour, but do not bring about’ any qualitative or 
quantitative change in the final product), nor ensure a ‘fair dea¥ to the 
wage-earner, have any ethical claim? for receiving protection or 
encouragement from the state? The Committee on Minimum Wages, while 
agreeing that it cannot “go beyond the tradition and convention” in its 
recommendations, observed : P oe 

«the attainment of a living wage should be the target and the 
direct objective of all wage-fixing machineries. The present 
enquiry is only a hint to the employers who are expected to secure 
gradually-.-a living wage for the labourer in the industry.” (p. 3). 

‘More than a decade later, the minimum wage as fixed under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for the “lowest paid unskilled male workers” 
in the rice, flour and ‘dal’ mills of West Bengal was indicated to be 
Rs. 55 per month (valid in September 1962 : Vide Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, April 1964, p. 438). If it is not? high enough in the confext of 
the rising price Jevel or the minimum requirement,.it remained even lower 
in the rice mills of Birbhum. Since the revision of wage rate on the re- 
commendation of the Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee in 1949- 
50, there has practically been no change in the’ wages particularly of the 
‘unskilled workers’, $ a : abt 

33 
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Aggregate value of rice milled in Bolpur and local revenue of municipality. 

It may be inferred from all relevant data that mills of Bolpur annually 
manufacture rice valued at about Rs.c2.8 crores. Sellers of locat 
paddy receive about Rs. 2.3 crores and alittle over Rs. 22 jakb goes to 
buy paddy from Orissa. Sixteen working mills provide employment for 
about 250 days to no more than 810 unskilled workers (i. e. 550 persons 
for all the year round, hypothetically speaking) who receive Rs. 2.92 lakh = 
as wages another 210 persons (semi-skilled, skilled and office workers) 
teceive Rs, 2.33 lakh. Profit earned, on the average production of 925000 
maunds of rice, amounts to Rs. 9.98 lakhs or about Rs. 10 lakhs. 

On an average, eighteen mills of the town are found to be working 
at arate much below the optimum. Assuming a uniform rate. of pro- 
duction in all mills, it is found to be around 51000 maunds, i. e. far below 
the Assumed rate of 75000 maunds. Fragmentation of the total work 
amongst several mills working below optimum may, incidentally, result 
in a slightly higher level of employment (taking the overheads for all the 
18 separate mills and the number of permanent staff into consideration). 
From the data analysed (census, Industries Department, Employment 
Exchange records etc.) however, it is ovserved that total employment in 
rice mills in the mid-sixties was either equal to or less than what Dr. Ali 
had estimated in 1930-31. . 

~ One of the reflections of the lack of any link between the general pros- 
perity of business and the state of econoiny of the local self-government 
organisation (municipality) is the total stagnation in the income of. the 
municipality. (Vide p. 213). In absence of any ‘octroi’ or other local taxes, 
- the municipality has naturally to depend on holdings'tax (which we have 
found to be not exceeding Rs. 1000 for rice mills) and trade licence fee 
(generally Rs: 100 in case of rice mills), The wide gap between assessment 
and realisation of taxes is a pointer to the inability of the municipality to 
derive, from the business circle, even what is sanctioned by law. Accord- ‘ 
ing to Birbhum District Handbook. 1951 (p. 135), receipt of the miunici- 
pality:in 1950-51 was Rs. 57804 (j. e., Rs. 3.91 per head of’ population). 
According to the note given by the Chairman of the municipality in July . 
1962, and the records of accounts provided by the municipal office, local 
revenue in 1961, when population was 23400, was not more than Rs. 84400 
(i.e, Rs, 3.61 per head of population). Loans .and grants from che 
government increasingly filled up the gap between what the municipality 
had to spend and what it could locally raise.* 


‘. ‘ 

* ‘According to the budgets of the municipality, -local revenues (taxes on cart regis« 
trations, profession and trade, conservancy, holdings, etc,) moved up from Rs. 
490945 In. 1951-52 (the first full year after the conversion of the Union Board to 
municipality) to Rs. 101804 in 1961-62. Government grants aud subsidies on 
the other hand, increased from Rs. 22472 to Rs, 124715 during the period. “Total 
Receipts” of the ‘municipality {revenue and others) increased from about Rs. 
134442 to Rs‘ ‘229663. ‘Expenditure on the other hand increased fron Rs. 146305 
to Rs. 203425 : (general administration : Rs. 13988 to Rs. 20455 : water supply, © 
Rs..5198 to Rs. 3620 ; (1960-61 figure was higher) ; conservancy and road water- 
ing, from Rs. 21554to Rs. 72420; drainage Rs. 4704 to Rs. 14519; education, 
Rs, 44473 to Rs. 64635 ; public works etc.,Rs 18752 and Rs. 8373 etc.) 


« 
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@ Area under cultivation in Bolpur, Hambazar, Nanoor and Labpur PS - 
area (Rural Tract 10) during Last Settlement (ES) 1924-32 and Revi- 
sional Settlement (RS) 1954-62. : 


ks ; ( figures in 000 acres ) 
_ Police Station net area sown areaunder _ paddy area under 
areas paddy irrigation 
LS RS LS RS LS RS 
qd): (2) ae 4 © ° © 
Bolpur 55.9 57.2 ° 504 54.2 23.4 36.0 
Tlambazar 45.5 46.1 43.0 45.0 19.3 31.3 


XM 
| 
“ft Nanoor 60.3 60.2 57.3 58.3 34.4 39.1 
Labpur 49.4 49.1 46.2 48.7 15.5 19.2 
total 211.1 212.6 196.9 206.2 92.6° 125.6 
ods SC nnn EEE 


Source : Office of the Director of Land» Records and Survey « 


@ Yield rate of Aman Paddy in canal and non-canal area of Bolpur PS« 
‘ : ( maunds per acre ) 


years ~ canal area’ s non-canal area ’ | 
ne) ‘ 2 > (3) ° ined 
1957-58 27, 22 ‘if 
1958-59 26 : . 2 i 
1959-60 ’ 20 15 i 
1960-61 : uM 24 ; 20 ie 


1 year average . 24.3 19.5 


a 

* These rates are taken from the estimates of yield adopted ‘by the 

Agricultural Income Tax Department for assessment of gross/net in- 

come of cultivators of Bolpur PS assessable to this tax. (Vide pp, 110, 

150). ” ° ; 

sLand Revenue Commission 1938 (Floud Commission) estimated an { 
average yield rate of 18 mds. of paddy per acre in Birbhum (Vol. I, p. 80, tl 
and Vol. IL, p. 83). Ali (Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum, op cit) estimated | 
16 mds. in the three PS areas of Rural Tract 10, e.g., Bolpur, Nansor and 
Ilambazar. District HandBook,. Birbhum, 1951, (p. 106)" and Census 
», of West Bengal 1951 (Vol. VL, Part IA p. 485) more or léss confirm the 
« earlier estimates. ‘A Brief Agricultural Geography of West Bengal (Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, 1956) summarised the yield rate of Birbhum (1947- 
” 48 — 1954-55). Average for the eight years comes to about 12.5 mds. 
of rice (i. e., app. 18.8 mds. paddy) ; more recent years during this- period 
show an average of 16.2 mds. rice in 1953-54 and 13.2 mds. rice in 1954-55. 


t 
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Local officers.of the Food and Supplies Department in their routine 
reports mention about’ “average production per bigha in normai year: 
“canal area 10 mds,, non-canal area, 8 toa ey, )? This seems to be an’ 


over-estimate. 


° 


® Price spread of paddy and rice in Birbhum :; 1930-31 to 1963. 


© 


eA Ne A NRE A EE a MR me 
* Accepted recoyery percentage of rice from paddy beingl3 mds. paddy 


price in Rs. 3 as p. c. : 
year 6 sources lgmd. Imd. ofcol.4 
mn ; Pan ebicaa paddy rice 
(1) (2). ¢ * (3) 4° ©) 
1930-31 Ali: Rice Industry 2.44 2.62 92.8 
1933-34 Bose/Mahalanobis : —annual - 
average 2.32 2.71 85.6 
ats : —October-March (average) 2.18 2.43 85.2 
1949-50 Minimum Wage Committee 
—Bolpur rate : °* “11.55 12,50 92.4 
—West Bengal (market rate) 11.81 12.75 92.6 
; ——West Bengal (government rate) 12,75 14.00 91.1 
1951 Calcutta Gazette- 
—Birbhuin rate (May-Novr : Avg.) 16.11 20.55 78.4 
1952 Calcutta Gazette :—Birbhum - : 
. January 12.75 18,00 70.8 
1960} © Food and Sappties Department ‘ 
~ Bolpur rate: annual 21.30 23.70 = 90.0 
1961 -do- 18.30 ° 21.00 87.1 
1962 ° — do - Birbhum : annual 2406 © 24.13 87.3 
1962 — do - Bolpur rate J 
So : — January-March 18.18 20.74 87.6 
: —+ October-December 22.65 25.44 89.3 
— April-December 22.09 25.10 87.9 
. 1963° — do - Birbhum :<Jan‘y-March 23.58 27.00 87.3 
— October-December 24.45 *29.50 82.9 
— annual 26.95 30.33. 88.86 
1963° ‘ — do - Bolpur - January-March 23.70 26.52 89.4 
‘ — October-December 26.73 31.40 84.4 
¢ °  — annual © 20. 30.53 89.1 
p.c. increase in the average annua), price in. 
Bolpur ; 5 1963 over average price in 1930-31' 1019.7 1061.4 — 


to 1 md. tice, the price of paddy as given in this table has been con- < 
verted from the price for 1 md. According to Dr. Ali, paddy price in 


€ 
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1930-31 was around Rs, 1.62 per md. Annual “average price of paddy 7H 

: in” Bolpur in 1963 was Rs, 18.14 per md. i 
t Prices in Bolpur, as given by the Food Department, have been worked i 
out frort the weekly returns submitted by various rice mills. , Ehese i 

* are’unweighted averages. i 


* Sources: Dr. Hashim Amir Ali: “Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum”, 
Visva-Bharati Rural Studies (1934); Santipriya Rose and P. C. 
Mahalanobis, ‘Marketing of Rice at Bolpur” Visva-Bharati Rural 
Studies (1936) : Minimum Wages (Rice Mills) Committee Report 
1949.50, Government of West Bengal), and Calcutta Gazettes. 


® Proportion of paddy flow (‘local’ and the’ aggregate iucluding imported 
paddy) to the Bolpur rice-mills and meng of rice in the Sout anes 
of the years 1960-63. | 


( figures i in percentages ) 


year’s January- April- July- October- total 
total March June Sép- Dec- . 
(000 mds) _, tember ember 7 


: (i) (2) (3) (4) °(5) 6) (7) 
1960 . i ee o.. : 
1. paddy : local 1154 36.7 , 16.2 9.3 37.8° 100 

° 2. paddy : total 1270 35.6 20.3 95 346 100 
3." rice milled * 808 35.2 21.8 1 639 ~~ 100 
1961 ° a : 

1. paddy: local 1459 38.4 23.2 13.1 25.3 + 100 
2. paddy: total . 1645 34.4 21.2 17.5. 26.9 | 100 


3. rice milled 1079 30.9 24.3. 16.7 28.1" * 100 

1962 

1. paddy : local 1298 42.1 16.2 11.9 298+ 100 

2. paddy. : totat 1465 42.4  . 19.3 115 268 100 

3. rice milled 954 40.4 24.4 94 258 100 : 
1963 ; : 

1. paddy : local 1272 A81 19.9 10.4 21.9 100 

2. paddy : total 1299 47.9 20.6 9.9* 21.6 100 

3. rice milled 859 542.8 = 24.0 12.2, 214 100 


four years’ average : 

1. paddy: local 1296 413 189 Ll 287 100 
2. paddy:total 1417 40.1 20.3 12.1 27.5 100 
3. rice milled 925 37.2 23.6 12.4 26.8: 100 


Source: Food & Supplies Department, Govt. of W. Bengal. 
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During the ‘lean’ months of local supply, the proportion of paddy 
imported from outside West Bengal (Orissa in particular) is slightly above 
the proportion of local supply. Total supply of imported paddy is how- . 
ever small in comparison with local supply. Four years’ average shows 
that the ‘tice year’ (broadly the period covering October tv March,— 
fourth«and first quarters of the English year) accounts for 70 p. c.< ‘local: 
paddy flow, 67.6 p.c. of total paddy flow, and 64 p.c. of milling of | 
rice. : 


@ Export of rice to other districts of West Bengal, by the rice-mills of 
Bolpur : 1960-63... ° 


VO 
year production export ( 600 mds. ) col. 5.as p. c. 
(000 mds.) by rail by road total of col. 2 
) @ 3) 4) 6) Om 

1960 808 745 —_ 745 92.2 
1961 1079 1002 8 1010 93.6 
1962 9544 °° 717 «© 12 729 76.3 
1963 859 «568 12 580 67.5 
a 

average 925 758 8 7166 82.8 


Source : Returns submitted by rice mills to the Food & Supplies Dept. 


@ Export of rice by the rice-mills of Birbhum and Bolpur to different areas 
of West Bengal, 1963. : 
of (figures in 000 maunds ) : 


by Birbhum mills by Bolpur mills col. 4 col, 5 


by by by’ by ‘as % w%H 
: rail road) rail. road. of 2 of 3 
° (1) . 2) (3) (4) 5) © 
-to Calcutta and suburbs 1715.2 — 282.0 _ 16.4 —_ 
to Nadia district 640.3 220.8 29.2 0.7 72.6 0.3 
to Murshidabad district 205.2 46.8 — 411.4. — 28.0 
to North Bengal districts 52.6 _- 11.6 _ 22.1 = 
to Burdwan & other dists. 1123.2 — 245.3 _ 21.8 ~ 
total exports - 3136.5 261.6 568.1 12.1 18.1 4.6 
al =3398.2  — , =580.2 =17:1 
total tice production by mills oy ° : E 
in 1963“ 3972.1 859.0 21.6 
export as p. c. of production 85.5 67.5 — 


1960-63 average expert as p.c: 


of av. production (Bolpur) ° - _ 82.8 _ 
Pid ee a pt tccaath te do! a . 


Source: Returns submitted by rice mills to the Food & Supplies Dept, 


o 
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@ Export from Bolpur: composition of commodities according to record 
of outward wagon movement from Bolpur railway station, 1961, 1962. 
I, 


( quantity figures in thousand quintals : 1 quintal=2.679 maunds : or 
9 1 metric ton=26.79125 mds.) 
1961 2 . 1962 


commodities no.of weight freight no.of weight freight 
wagons (000 (Rs. 000) wagons (000 (Rs. 000) 
qutl.) . r qntl.) 


q@) ¢ QP  Bje (4). 6) (6) (7) 
1. rice 2267* 390.5%. 501.3% 1638 292.6 331.0 
_ 2. hide and skin 301 0.6 11 _ 329 0.8 1.5 
3. straw 197 12.2 10.8 782 ° 44.5 32.4 
4, husk 5 0.8 — 6 0.8 1.5 
5. firewood 15 1.9 1.4 24 5.1 4.0 
6. timber 2i 2.7 2.7 20 23° 2.4 
7. bones 3 0.3 0.3 oD 0.5 0.4 
8. jute 20 0.2 0.5 9 0.1 0.3 
9. oil cake 7 0.8 0.4 ° 2 0.3 0.2 
10. maiscellaneous+ ° 
total 3229 422.7 , 526.30 3157 355.4 379.4 


« Source: Railway authorities ; figurese collected from Bolpur Railway 
Station. 


* In 1961 ricg wagons constituted’ 70.3% of total wagons ; in 1962, 52.0%. 
Out of total Weight,” rice accounted for 94.8% in 196] and 82.3% in 
1962. Out of total freight, tice covered 95.0% in 1961, 87.4% in 1962, 


+ Figures under ‘miscellaneous’ are not included in this table. * . 


Notes on the -Tables ° a 


During £930- 31, 794000 ‘maunds of Tice (out of an estimated 
® total production of 830000 maunds) was exported from Bolpur 
Station ( Ali: ‘Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum’). According 
to the same book, “the Internal Trade Report of Bengal for 
1876-77 shows an, export of no less than 783500 maunds of 
cleaned rice "from the district of Birbhum’. Accgrding to 
‘Marketing of rice at Bolpur” (op cit) “over 850000 maunds. of 
cleaned rice were exported from Bolpur Station in 1933-34”, 


“Marketing of rice at Bolpur” also mentions ‘about the direction 
of rice exports from Bolpur station, during one month (August 
1933) : During those days of free movement of rice, Bolpur 
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despatched, in one month, about 65,000 maunds of tice to-as many 
as 83 stations ‘almost throughout the porthern and eastern India. 
Bengal (mostly representing present West Bengal) accounted for ., 
only 16300 maunds (despatched to 16 places). Major portion 
_ of the export of course moved to the rice-marts of Uhetla and 
Kidderpore in Calcutta. Uttar Pradesh imported 21000 niaunds* 
(in 34 different stations); Bihar, 17800 maunds (23 places); - 
Assam, 6200 maunds (2 places) : Rajasthan, 3500 maunds (7 
places) etc. ‘ 
Ordinarily railway wagons have the capacity of carrying 600 
maunds of rice or paddy. IntYa-district movement of rice on 
‘government account’ by railway does not figure in the record 
of the Food Department. This partly explains the gap between 
the two sets of figures obtained from the Railwas and the Food 
Department, 
In 1961, export of rice, by railway, on ‘trade account’ was, 
according to Food Department figures, 10,02,000 maunds ; railway 
figure was for,10,50,000 maunds. In 1962,. the respective sets of 
figures were 717000 mauds and 7870 0 maunds. 
The predominant position of rice-export from Bolpur station is 
established from the records of outgoing wagons also. Amongst 
the few other items that figure in the list,—all indicating the high 
place of agricultural and allied products in the economy of the 
town,— are, hide, bone, straw, firewood. Hide, quite prominent 
even in the trade of the first decade of the century, and straw, 
moving mainly to the tanneries and paper factories in the Cal- 
cutta industrial region, are found to havea good place amongst 
* the remaining exportable products. Other than sundry items, 
. gaany of which are “ye-exports”,—such as empty drums, gunny 
i bags, manure, sugar, grams (mostly moving from one trader to 
another within the district or on government account)—there 
«are, in the ‘miscellaneous’ group, some such items like bamboo- 
cane products which, as we have’scen elsewhere, are being uphol- 
stered and largely.exported to Calcutta. P 
Bolpur being situated on the extreme border ot the district, some 
inter-district movement of rice by small traders remains outside 
tie official records which are tabulated here. 


BIDI/TQBACCQ . o. i. 


e 


As compared to the number of municipal ‘trade licensees in this 
group, and also to the units enumerated by the Industries Department, 
those dealers liable fo pay sales tax (numbering no more than four in 
1961-62) were naturally very small in number. Of these 4 registered 
dealers, three paid Rs. 2180 as sales tax (among this group again, only 


e 


ined 
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One immigrant merchant paid as much as Rs. 1890). Excepting Sainthia, 


this high tax figure stands much above that paid by merchants oF other . 


. towns of Birbhum. 2 


Industries Department survey shows that 12 . establishments employed 
143 workers. Census analysis of the occupation of ‘craftsmen, production 


. process workers’ states that ‘tobacco preparers etc.’ were altogether 180 in 
number (1961) ; out of this, 42 were in ‘household? industry (LC IV), and 


the rest in ‘other industries’ group (LC V). a 

Enquiries with local traders suggest a much larger, number of workers. 
According,to a leading dealer in tobacco (interviewed on 18th February 
1964), who sells ‘bidi’ with a label of his own, there are, in his factory, 
(in. addition to about 15 workers engaged by him for packing, labelling or 
other sundry functions), about forty workers, each preparing 1000-1500 
‘bidi’s per day on a piece-rate of Rs. 2 per 1000 bidis. In addition to this 


a considerable supply is received almost daily, either out of the processed | 


tobacco supplied by the dealer, or in exchange of tobacco from Dhulian, 
Jangipur or other places of Murshidabad district, where, as the dealer 
said, ‘bidi’ making is known by almost every person. Among some 
sections of the population, women uninitiated in this craft may not even 
find suitable bridegrooms. !! 

According to the same dealer, about ten factories of similar size 
produce in the town about four Jakh ebidi’s daily. Priced at Rs. 5.12 to 
Rs 5.40 per thousand (of which more,than a third goes as excise duty) 
* these ‘bidis’ of various brands compete for market and sell in the remo- 
test villages. These*are sold through local retailers of differenf market 
places, or through ‘sub-agents’, who like the one I met on. April 22, 1963, 
travel extensively in villages to deliver the brand of the right cheice. 
Such sub-agents, in their turn, are themselves workers and also employers 
of six or seven persons, retaining a margin of Rs. 0.50 for daily produc- 
‘tion of each worker. . - 

An. earlier record (‘Birbhum Barta’, 9.6.56). mentions of a lightning 
strike in a ‘bidi’ factory of Bolpur employing 300 workers, on an alleged 
complaint of illegal exactions from workers by the employer. This, again, 
suggests that whatever may be the exact number of workers, it is quite high, 
and persons (both residents and non-residents of the town) engaged in 
some way or the other in this trade are even larger in number. 4 

With changing tastes, *hooka’ has largely been replated by ‘bidi’. 
Cheap brand cigarettes, iow becoming popular with’ rural people also, 
. have around them a prestige value. To what extent cigarette has dis- 
placed ‘bidi’ would no doubt be an interesting subject of enquiry; we 


« could not proceed further in the matter as the most prominent 
and leading cigarette manufacturer expressed its inability to extend any. 


help. ° 
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Tailoring and cloth trade 

Included in Standard Intiustrial Classification (SIC) Divisions 2 and 
3 by the Industries Deparment in its surveys tailoring is inter- linked with - 
sale of cloth, which increased considerably in the town in course of the 
last two decades. Municipal trade licensees increased from 49 (1951-52) 
to 83 (1963- -64); dealers registered under Sales Tax Act also jumped 
from 9 in 1946 to 27 in 1962. Paying licence fee from Rs. 4 to-Rs. 50 
per year, cloth dealers of various size-groups are largely run by ‘local’ 
people. Out of 83, dealers ih the town (1963-64), there were only 11 
immigrant traders who however mostly belonged to the larger size-group, 
An equal number of Muslim traders carried on business on a small scale, 
selling mainly indigenous towels (gamcha), ‘Iungi’s or other handloom 
products manufactured in the ‘unorganised sector’. The rest of the 
traders, in many cases retaining a wing for making ready-made or 
‘made to order’ garments, have a flourishing business. 

Enquiries with,l6cal cloth dealers suggest that while the area. of the 
‘hinterland’ of the town might have undergone a change with the setting 
up of markets in smaller centres like Mambazar, Kirnahar, Nanoor 
etc., people have developed (partly due to changing fashions, partly due to 
increased income among a section of the agriculturists) a preference for 
spending more on clothes, not only the conventional or cheap varities, 
but such expensive and fashfonable varieties which are popular in Cal- 
cutta. In addition to the usual supply from Calcutta by rail, and more 
recently by trucks, cloth i is also imported (by one or two leadirig dealers 
who havé registration under the Central Sales Tax Act 1956 for carrying 
on inter-state trade) evenfrom Bombay or other centres ‘outside West 
Bengal. With the increasing popularity of ready:made garments, two of 
the leading manufacturers have opened theif own sale counters. These 
and 4 few others, which have their headquarters outside the district, 
are not required to pay sales tax in the district treasury; an idea” 
about, the volume of business Powered by these could not therefore be 
ascertained. é 


Saw mills 


Four saw mills of the town, set up mostly during the years 1957-60, 

. covered more thaa a quarter of the total, sales tax deposits by the'twenty- 
four functioni4g units in the industry. group ( SIC Divisions 2 and 3 ) 

during 1960-61.and 1961-62. Two of then: proprietory business, and the 

two others, partnership firms, these saw mills (two owned by immigrants 

from Kutch and Bihar, one by a ‘refugee’ of East Pakistan, and the other 

by a ‘local’ stockist of timber and lime) have acquired a much more im- 

portant place amongst the ‘industries’ of the town than have similar 

mills in the other towns of the district. 


‘ 


4 
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While Sainthia and Dubrajpur do not, according to Sales Tax Registra- 
tion records of 1941-62, have any such mills “(Electricity Board records 


* show one saw mill at Sainthia),.only one mill at Suri paid-tax of Rs. 1100: - 


and Rs. 609 respectively during 1960-61 and 1961-62. Four mills of Bol- 
pur on, the other hand paid Rs. 3884 and Rs. 5487 respectively during the 


_ Same period. 


With a capital outlay of Rs. 5000 to Rs. 10000 including motors, 
these mills, (ascertained from two firms on April 28, 1963 and Feb. 
ruary 10, 1964) import timber by rail from’ Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and also from Calcutta: © ° 

One of these mills, formerly engaged in the trade of importing sized 
timber (sawing locally with the older type hand-saw was wasteful and 
was subject to uncertainties of supply of labour), buy, on an average, forty 
wagon-loads (each wagon carrying appx. 500 cft of timber, avd valued at, 
from Rs, 2000 to Rs. 10000 depending on the quality) of log in a 
year. A small group of- workers, coming: largely from Andhra Pradesh 
(recruited mostly from Calcutta), and earning on an_ average Rs, 80.00 to 
Rs. 150.00 per month, do the sawing with the help of electrically operated 
machines ; this costs no more than Rs, 2.50 for 80 running feet. Elimi- 
nation of wastage in sawing, and also the low cost now encourage villagers 


’ to carry cart-loads of logs to these mills, for being carried back—at the 


end of the day’s work— to be used in*house construction and repair work. 
With the disappearance of the common sight of people, mostly Muslims 
of Uttar Pradesh and some of the local villages also, carrying their 
long crude hand-saws, from’one place to another, one can now often see 
big logs of palm and aed trees carried by cart to the town for sawing 
in mills, 

Local timber for commercial purposes is not available largely 
due to hasty disposal (according to the owuer of the saw-mill I 
interviewed in February 1964) of all local ‘sal’ or teak trees by the land- 
lords during the transition period prior to introduction of the. Land 
Reforms Act. Many.of the ‘private’ forests were used up and land was 
allotted either for cultivation or for residential use. The forests of “Chow- 
pahari’”? between Ilambazar and Bolpur, controlled by the government, 
cannot provide the type of timber required for house construction or 
for cabinet making ; most of the annual collections are used as fuel. 

Although the industry, i is not as much ‘seasonal’ in its functions as rice 
milling, the work is not equally distributed throughout the'year. "In spite 
of steady supply of electricity, regular supply of timber from other states, 
and an almost uninterrupted constructional work, by Visva-Bharati 


’ and different departments of the State Government, there is a consider- 


able drop in activity during the monsoon months. During the months 


when people in the villages are busy with agriculture, house repairing 


a 
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or other functions are kept in abeyance. This invariably reacts on 
the sawing. industry that however ‘has a large’ ‘urban’ demand to 
meet. : $ ‘ 


Capable of using 7 units (kwh) of electricity in an hour a €.,,APPX. a 
little over 1200 units in a month or 15000 units annually) the two mills 
which covered more than 90% of sales tax deposits (1960-61, 1961-62), | 
consumed, on, an average, no more than 600-700 units of -electricity 
per month ; here again, undcr-utilisation of installed capacity, largely 
due to seasonal drop in work load, is evident tg, some extent.* . 


Paying on an average a charge of 15 ‘paise’ (less rebate 3 paise) per 
unit of electricity consumed—which provides a decided advantage with 
regard to operating cost—these mills have to utilise, at a lower level, the 

_ working capacity of the machine during the second haif of calendar year. 
Incidentially it may be observed that the ‘cycle’ of activity in this industry 
is. slightly different’from that of rice mills, where the lean months are 
generally from April to September. Though not directly dependent on 
agricultural raw material, this industry, like many other similar industries, 
is governed by the seasonal ebbs and tides of the economy prevailing ina 
predominantly agricultural area. ; 


In addition to the few saw mills, a few of which also perform’ the 
function of cabinet makers, there are a féw smaller units which are exclu- 
sively engaged either'in making furniture, doors, windows, etc. or wheels“ 
of bullock carts. Out of the 13 establishments having municipal trade 
licence in 1963-64 (industries Department Survey record : 14 units emplo- 
ying 38 workers) as many as 12 are owned and’ operated by immigrant 
businessmen, mostly supplementing their meagre income from land in the 
Santhal Parganas district of Bihar. According to one of these artisans, 
by caste carpenter, a° pair of bullock cart wheels—demand for which 
has not slackened in spite of the trucks—now costs about Rs. 150 with the 
iron rims (which cost about‘Rs. 20) in place of about Rs, 20—Rs. 25 in 
the years preceding the Second World War. Of the-different varicties of 
timber required for making the wheels, some are procured from the 
villages and the rest are bought from the dealers who import timber from 
other places, particularly Madhya Pradesh. With his miserably low \ 
standard of living, the artisan echoed tlie feeling of his class by saying 
that he would like his son to learn the art better to become a cabinet 
maker.” ‘ 

* Rate of electricity. consumption by the two leadiag mills of the town in < 

the 12 months of 1963 fluctuated from 29'2 p.c.—33°7 p.c. during the first two 


. quarters January—March, * April—Tune) to me 7 p.c.—174 pc. during the two _ 
latter quarters. 


“ 
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Printing Press 


Bengal Administration Report of 194-95 seouiding about a five 


: printing presses in the district, all of which were engaged in printing 


“rent bills, ‘receipts, invitation letters”. Suri, oldest of the towns of the 


” district and its headquarters, has a fairly long record of publishing more 
. than one weekly paper. Except some sporadic and short-lived efforts in 


2 


the past, Bolpur does not have any such publication. Municipal records 


mention about three printing presses in Bolpur ; with one Addition during 


the decade 1951-61 (established in 1955 and using electricity) the number 
stood at four in 1963-64. Earlieprecords show that during the early part 
of 1940s, Bolpur had one press (Birbhum Barta, 23.6.41) ; local enquries 
confirm ‘that it had the capacity to print only ‘‘rent bills, receipts, hand 
bills, posters, and invitation letters”. 


Equipped with adequate machineries to take up a part of the overflow 
of the work carried on by the university press at Santiniketan, the new 
press of Bolpur (started 1955) is the only one out of four , municipal trade 
licensees, which is registered under the Sales Tax Act. The fact that it 
paid Rs. 475 and Rs. 602 as Sales tax (1960-61 and 1961-62), when viewed 
in the context of the fact that no other press in the four towns of Sadar 
Sub-division (area : 1137 sq. miles, population in’ 1961: 864000) was 
tegistered under Sales Tax Act, suggests » considerable change in the 
volume and type of work, °a part of which originates from Visva- 
Bharati and also from the several educational institutions of the town. 
Very recently the United States Information Service has been .exploring 
the possibilities of helping the presses Of ‘mofussil’ towns, and Bolpur is, 
it is understood, covered under that scheme. ‘ 


Records of the Electricity Department point out. that ducing the 
six months September 1963 to February 1964, two printing ptesses of 
the area, including the one of the University, consumed 848 units of 
electricity ; and the total consumption of electricity by all the’ ‘industria? 
consumers was 194130 units. * 

Brick Making =” 

Situated mainly on the banks of the two rivers about three, to four 
miles to the south and north-west of the town, and a few others on the 
outskirts of the municipal area° itself, about seven brick- kilns produce 
during about six months’ working (December to May) nearly 1.5 crores 
(1,50,00,000) of brick. Seven more kilns in the Ilambazar ‘RS, —started like 
those of Bolpur from 1956 onwards and making on an average 20—25 lakh 


(lakh = 000,000) bricks in each season,—supplement -to some extent the 


demand originating in the town, in the University and also in more pros- 
perous. villages situated on the side of the metalled roads. 
aaa: single kiln of Suri “paid Rs. 3200 as sales tax in 1961-62. In Bolpur 


a 
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area one establishment (large enough to come under the: purview of 
the sales tax law) paid Rs? 138 in 1960-61 and 3 firms paid Rs,,683 in 
1961-62, Absence of corresponding figures‘for Dubrajpur and Sainthia- 
suggests a lower volume of production, or in any.case, more scattered 
and older method .of brick-burning ; this has been replaced in, Bolpur 
and Suri by the improved method (burning bricks in silos instead ofon ~ 
the mound, popularly known as ‘chimney bricks’) primarily under . 
the pressure of demand for better quality and accurately sized bricks for 
public buildings. © : - 

Interviews with two firms in February 1964,—one using its sown land 
on the outskirts of the town but having an eye on the better clay on the’ 
river side, and the other using leased land on the side of the Kopai river, 
—and a detailed memorandum by a building contractor of the town (Sri 
Ajit Kumar Basu Roy), corroborate that this seasonal industry,—consider- 
ably flourished from the years around-the end of the- First, and beginning 
of the Second Plan ‘period,—has, attracted some enterprising people from 
villages or from such old towns as Katwa where there has been a stagna- 
tion in demand for bricks. Owner of the brick field withia the municipal 
area, producing about 9 lakh bricks in one season, admits the possibility 
ofa slump in the business when Visva-Bharati completes its’ building 
construction programme. 


As in all other industries, brick-making draws the labour force from 
other states ; coolies,-both male and female, from Ranchi and nearby o 
places of Bihar ; moulders mainly from Monghyr (Bihar), Gazipur, Pratap- 
garh or Benaras (Uttar Pradesh) etc.. Older types of bricks, for which 
demand has practically ceased, were made largely by the Muslim moulders 
of Pakur,—situated just on the northern side of ‘the district, in Bihar,— 
and.also by ldcal people belonging to the ‘Dhangar’ or ‘Dom’ castes. 


With the opening of the road bridge over the Ajoy river near Ilam- 
bazar, trick loads of coal arrive in Bolpur quickly and et cheap rate,— 
Rs. 1/25 to Rs. 1/50 per maund (27.225 maunds=1 ton). from Raniganj 
coal area. Return cargo of brick by trucks has fot been the general 
practice because of the better quality. of brick near Barakar. With the 
differetices in the quality of clay that can be used for brick-making, the 
quality of the finished product, and so also, the price, varies. Clay ‘of 
the river side*yields better results and can cbe burnt with even coal 


° 


sweepings. .* > ° 
The brick field, producing 9 lakh bricks per season, engages about 


seventy workers: . . : 
(a) coolies, for preparing the clay and for such work like stacking 
etc. : 24 females and 12 males ; (b) moulders : 24 males (c) mistries for 


the furnace : 9 males (d) others, 3 males. . © 


t 
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Commencing, the initial burning process with, 2 lakh bricks, and 
completing the first round *of the work afftr about five weeks, the 
‘chain of work proceeds continuously and the kiln has to be kept burning 
till the end of the season. Each moulder, working for the whole day 
from 6,a.m., can make 700 to 1000 brick-moulds in a day and the 
contract rate of wages for 1000 brick-moulds is Rs. 7 to Rs, 8. : 
These moulders, coolies and mistries, earning on an average Rs. 15 
for 1000 bricks, have an estimated total earning in one season, for 1.5 
crore bricks, of about Rs. 325000, most ‘of which is taken home on 
completionof the season’ss work gr is remitted periodically by money 
orders. In addition to the usual wages, the proprietor has to spend 
some mdney on wine or other intoxicants during festivals or on weekly 
recess period. : 
The main frames of the.two chimnies, required to be replaced ‘every 
third year, cost about Rs. 2500. Thick steel sheets, which the local black- 
smiths are gradually learning to mould and shape, have, at times, to be 
bought in what is now-a-days termed as ‘black market’, at a much higher 
cost. The upper part of the chimney, through which smoke is emitted 
may, for economy, be replaced by old iron drums which are readily avail- 
able in the local market. ie 
With about 70 workers, earning in six months about Rs. 200 per 
head, the cost of production for 1000 »bricks Was estimated by the pro- 
\ptietor of the kiln to be : r 


° 


coal: 8 maunds @ Rs. 1.50 Rs. 12.00 
wage cost : preparing clay, carrying un-burnt brick 

” moulds te the kiln etc. Rs. 4.00 

moulding’ Rs. 3.00 

releasing burnt brick from the kiln and : ah Pe 

stacking ‘2 Rs, “3.00 

other sundry costs for labourers "R. 3.00 


Depending on the quality of the brick, ‘the price (1963/1964) varies 
between Rs. 45 ahd Rs. 52-per thousand. Out of the gross proceeds 
realised by the owner, he has to pay, as he stated, 14 paise: per rupee of 
profit as a cess (which is stated by the other propietor as mineral, tax ?) 
sales tax, municipal or unjon board tax, road cess, income tax etc. 

Tiles, once produced in the village ‘Sukhbazar’ in the neighbéurhood 

of Ilambazar, is now not jn | demand ; but one of the more enterprising 
producers of bricks considers the soil of the locality suitable for tile 
production and thinks that an improved quality of tile, if produced on 
a commercial scale, would be helpful for low- cost housing in the rural 
” area. 

Arising out of this point on the long- term possibility of the growth 
of brick-making (which is “more, an indicator of the prosperity of the 
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locality than a creator of effective climate for the growth of the economy), 
the twin problems of con%erving agricultural land (see in this cpnnec- 
tion: Report of the Town and Country Planning Legislation Commission, ° 
Government of West Bengal : op cit, page 155), and utilising the silt that 
is accumulating in the irrigation canals and at the point of the barrage 
on the river, come up for consideration. 

Essentially a ‘local industry, (neither the bulk nor’ the weight of brick 
can stand cost* of long haulage except where the advantage of return 
cargo may encourage export,) its growth has aided the business of truck 
owners within the town. Cost of transport is¢ borne by thecbuyers of 
bricks, who generally prefer a truck that can carry 1500 bricks at a time, to 
a bullock cart that can carry no more than 250 at a time (which cin make 

_only 2 trips a day and brings to the carter a day’s income of Rs. 5 or 
so). While trucks have facilitated movement of goods from longer dis- 
tances, absence of any restriction on short hauls or intra-town movement 
has encroached on the secondary--and in many cases principal—income 
of cart-owners. : 

Another important feature of the brick making industry, or for that 
matter all industries requiring heavy manual work, is the total absence 
of local labour ; this is a feature that is not peculiar to: the economy of 
the Bolpur town only but of almost all urban centres of West Bengal. 


€ 


« 


Rec Spun pipes 

The first factory ‘of its kind started in the town, the firm is owned : 
by a ‘local’ entrepreneur. Registered in 1959, under the State and Central 
Sales Tax Acts, this firm makes use of electricity quite cffectively and & 
supplies concrete pipes, which are now extensively used in road construc- ~ - a 
tion and other, public utility works. 

Engaging not more than 15-20 workers (as per Employment Exchange 
data for March and June 1964) this firm,—its small size notwithstanding,— 
has a ,prominent place amongst the new industries of the town. Out of 
Rs, 15600 and Rs. 19850 paid as sales tax by the 24 industrial establish- 
ments of the town in 1960-61 and 1961-62, this firm paid Rs. 2440 and — 
Rs. 2550 respectively. . : 

Though not a’ large consumer of electricity, it,has spread out its work, 
as the monthly ‘record of consumptien during April-Noyember 1963 
suggests, moré or less evenly ; with, an average of 78 units per month 
during ‘this period, (and a higher work load duting May to September,) 
this establishment has only stiort periods of drop in work load during the 
other part of the year. ae . : : 

During the First War about seven glass bangle factories were started.’ 
in Firozabad, Uttar Pradesh ;°soda ash was imported from abroad, lime 
came from Katni (Madhya Pradesh), sand from near Allahabad, coal 


€ 
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from Bikar and Bengal. In spite of absence of,raw materials in the 
locality, local entrepreneurial talent was thete in Firozabad to develop 


- this industry. Like such industries that flourish not so much due to local 


availability of raw materials but to the enterprise, and potentiality of 
demand in ‘the region, this industry, as our enquiries suggest, has the 
possibility of attracting more capital from other entrepreneurs. Recently 
a second factory has been set up. ae 


Brass and Bellmetal Industry 


The only unit classified*in the municipal trade licence “amongst ‘brass 
bellmetal’ is no more than a polishing workshop ; “those paying a good 
amount of sales tax are mainly dealers in brass or bellmetal utensils. (Vide 
p. 247). Industries Department survey indicates that Bolpur town had, dur- 
ing 1969-62, dnly two units classified as ‘others’ in metal-based industry 
group.* ‘ 

Bellmetal industry, once flourishing on the side of the river Ajoy in 
the Ilambazar PS, is surviving but with severe constraints. Villages 


in this PS area (of which the most important is Tikarbetta) are within | 


the orbit of Dubrajpur, and, like all ‘small scale’ or ‘cottage’ industries 
of the rural sector, the establishments in these- villages are under the 
control of the businessmen of Dubrajpur in respect of supply of raw 
materials as well as marketing. The main critetion of an ‘industry’,—the 
decision making responsibility,—is practically absent from, these units ; 
for all practical purposes, these age merely workshops of the urban 
traders. Whatever the craftsmen earn are, so to say, wages, received in 
the form of contract sums on piece-rate basis, Enquiries with the Indus- 
tries Depatment reveal the same set of problems that prevail elsewhere ; 
formation of.co-operatives has not brought about any appreciable change. 
Setting up of a central gupula for steady and cheap availability of semi- 
processed raw materials , innovation of better implements , better designs ; 
some alternative metals ; and better arrangement for marketing may, as 
many people among these villagers hope, put these craftsmen on a 
better footing. As things stand at present, the worknianship of, these 
artisans is largely wasted, and many workets are keen on closing down 
the business. Its revival, if possible, will of course give Dubrajpur as 


_ wll as Ilambazar a better advantage over Bolpur. Better locational 


advantage of Bolpur may, under suitable state patronage, enable Bolpur 
also either to attract some of the artisans or to encourgge production in 
these villages. (See undes Dubrajpur ) . 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters, ‘Potters’ ss a . ae 
Regarding such crafts or ‘services following population’,—those of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors or potters,—a comparative table of the 
results of the enquiry made by thé Industries Department (1960-62) is 
shown in p. 274. . 


* VideTableinp.275 °° 
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Bolpur town Bolpur rural sector ( PS area ) 

unit employment unit ° - employment « 
peak period _ slack period” 
: carpentry 10 30. Wi \ 172 © 124 
pottery 2. 11 74 169 101 ° 

blacksmithy 11 17 50 79 52 

tinsmithy 5 o — — ae 
weaving °3 6. 47. 64 42° 
tailoring 53 o 77 7 12. 4 


- Excepting tailoring,—which naturally tends be located in the town, 
—~all the other crafts have a very low concentration in .Bolpur town. 
Requirements of the services of .most of these crafts,—partly met by the 
few units surviving from the days when Bolpur was a ‘village’—are 
largely met by the village craftsmen who assemble in the bi-weekly 
marketing centre of the .town.* 


J Wirting about the service§ rendered: by these craftsmen, Spate 
observed ¢ e 


“...except where they do piece-work (knives, locks etc.) for petty 
town entrepreneurs, ,the smiths are now less makers than fixers, and the 
same is true, to a less extent, of carpenters. The increasing use of 
simple machinery may actuaily improve their position given some cle- 
mentary technical education. Potters have to meet the demand for very. 
cheap wares necessitated by the custom of smashing food-dishes after 
use:--This is of course losing ground, but obviously no factory process 
could market at a sufficiently low price to meet the need..." (India and 
Pakistan, op cit: p. 273). e 

This observation, applicable to the, country in general, holds good 
also for the area under study. 


Out of only: 11 blacksmiths in the town in 1963+ 64 according to 
municipal licensees (number ‘was 22 in 1951-52 ; the drop is due partly 
to exclusion of a few, temporarily, from the licensees? list, and partly to 
absence, for the time being, from the town, of a few craftsmen) as many 

. as ten, are semi-permanent immigrants from other states, particularly 
from Santhal Parganas of Bihar. 

-  Payifig a licence fee of Rs. 3 per yeur, many of these blacksmiths are 
engaged i in making rims for the wkeels of carts, small utensils and also 
some work that arises out of petty repairs in rice mills, brick-field 
chimnies, etc. or sundry items of work ordered by the Electricity Depart- 
ment. Of the potters in the town, again, immigrants from other states 
are larger in number. 


© Vide Table in p. 275 te 
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@ Some crafts using metal products : Bolpur fom and its adjacent rural 
. areas, and three other towns of Suri subdivision. 


° average employment in 
towns/establishments units employ- peak « Slack 
5s ment period” period 
qd) (2) 3). (4) (5) 
Sainthia town * bs 

— brass/bellmetal o a2 © 5 4 
cutlery 8 — 24 al 
“locks,*and parts, etc. 9 _ 27 “24 

Dubrajpur town s ; 
brass/bellmetal 1S — 41 21 
Suri town 
blacksmith ns ( a 
tin smith 4 4 . _ ou 
Tlambazar PS (raral) 
blacksmith 47 90! ¢ _ — 
cutlery 1 2 _ _ 
brass/bellmetal 2 8S 161 ~ _ 
o Bolpur PS (rural) * - 

* dlacksmith : 50 = 719 52 
cutlery 2 7 _ is 14 
brass/bellmetal 4 — 7 7 

Bolpur town e : a 
blacksmith Se ALL 17 _ — 
tin smith 5 Ts eae eS 
others 2 2 — _ 


Source : Industries Depattinent: Satisy, 1960°62. (Vide p. 92) ' 


Aytomobile Repairing, Lathe Machine etc. 


Among the new entrants in the industry group are a few aisigaisbils 
Tepairing shops, lathe machine shop, and vulcanizing workshops, 


During the six ‘months, (Septémber 1963-February 1964), number of 
industrial customers of electricity, in Bolpur increased from 33, to 40. 
Food-processing industries accounted for the increase (from 19 to 24). 
Of the six engineering workshops (which together consumed 1960 units 


_ during the six months out of 194200 units consumed by all ‘industries’), 


three were in Visva-Bharati. The three others were, (i) reinforced con- 
crete pipe factory, (ii) automobile repair shop and (iii) one workshop 
with lathe machine, welding maehine etc. A few more similar establish- 
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ments, mainly centring around repairs of automobile parts etc. have 
come up.in more recent years. ° * : 

The workshop with lathe and welding machines, using onan average 
115 units of electricity per month during 1963-64, has taken up a consider- 
able part of the sundry welding and other works of the University and 
also of the town. Comparative evenness of the workload can be observ- - 
ed from the figures relating to consumption of electricity over twelve 
months.« Exciusively dependent on use of electricity, this small ‘sized 
industry, run by a ‘local’ entrepreneur, is among the few new channels of 
activity which have the prospects of expansion. ° : 


Jewellery . ° 

Among the older crafts of the town, jewellery is naturally an important 
one, Leaving aside the problems arising out of the Gold Control Order of, 
1963 it is observed that concentration of population and its prosperity are, 
to some extent, reflected in the number of jewellery establishments.** 

As compared to the rural aréa of Bolpur or its adjacent Wambazar 
PS area, concentration of jewellery firms in Bolpur town is. naturally 
high ; and those in the rural areas are smaller in size. Taking into account 
the part of the business of Swinthia that goes to its ‘satellite’ centre 
Ahmadpur (7 units employing ten persons), or of Suri town which is shared 
by its prosperous. suburb Keridhya (which is also famous for its silk 
products), it is seen that—though not in difect proportion to urban popu- 
lation —all the towns Lave a considerable concentration of jewelleries. 

Records of sales tax registration and deposits are, not strictly com- 
parable ; jewellers of Dubrajpur for instance, presumably because of the 
slump in the area, combined the work on this craft with trading in cloth 
goods or groceries ; some others are scen to have discontinued manufacture 
of, jewelleries. “And with all these supplementary sources of business, 
the larger establishments of this town (4 in 1946-47 and only 1 in 1961-62) 
paid Rs, 525 in the former and Rs. 340 in the latter year. : 

Sintilar combination of functions among registered dealers of. other 
towns-also is observed. In Sainthia for instance, the-jeweller who paid 
Rs, 250 as tax in 1950-51 raised his tax payment to Rs. 2200 in 1960-61 
after having widened his business by including sale of fans,—an indicator 
of the changing structure of the business activities. In the following year 
also thi§ dealer paid Rs. 2300; the “apportionment of tax between 
fans and jewellerjes cannot be ascertained. Another jeweller of the town 


* Electricity consumption varied-from 20.1 p.c. of.the annual figure during April- 
June 1963 to 32.2 p.c. in the next quarter, 23.7 p.c. in the subsequent (Oct.-Dec. 
*63) and 24.1 p.c. during the quarter January-March 1964. 

ae Number of units according to-Industries Department Survey 1960-62 : Bolpur (U) © 
33 ; Bolpur (R) 23 ; Ilambazar (R) 4; Suri (U) 323 Sainthia (U) 20; Dubrajpur 
(U) 28 ; Rampurhat (U) 25. (Vide pp. 243, 246). 
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paid as large a sum as Rs. 650 in 1961-62. In, Suri, which has almost an 
equal number of jewellers as has Bolpur, two of the larger establishments, 


* presumably without any other items of sale, paid Rs. 560 in 1946-47; in 


1961-62, three such larger establishments paid about Rs. 480. In Bolpur, 
only one registered dealer who also dealt with groceries paid,only Rs. 15 


- in 1946-47 and Rs. 125 in 1961-62. 


Due to predominance of professional men like lawyers, or public 
servants, it seems that Suri-has a larger volume of business in jewelleries 
than have Sainthia and Bolpur. On the other hand the volme of transac- 
tions coveféd by the smallar units} or the extent of flow of jewelleries to 
the rural areas around the towns, or, again, the extent of flow of orna- 
ments even beyond the usual ‘retail hinterland’ of each town (which 
often is influenced by the ‘goodwill’ or the reputation of good craftsmen 
or jewellers of one town or the other), are not necessarily reflected in 
the volume of tax payments stated above. 


° 


: a, i . 7 7 
Municipal licensees among jewellers in Bolpur were 40 in number in. 


March 1952, 36 in July 1962, 37 in March 1963, and 28 in March 1964, 
(This drop is partly explained by omissions or delays in renewal of 
licence). Local enquiries suggest that some new craftsmien have recently 
migrated to the town ; similarly a few others, with slender means, have 
moved to Bonpas, where cutleries and some*other metal-based crafts are 
regaining importance. During the decade 1951-61, there does not appear 
*to have been a rise in the number of jewellers in Bolpur town. 


With the increasing prosperity of certain segments of the population, 


this outward *symptom pf stagnation in the jewellery business of Bolpur - 


seems to be slightly inconsistent. Only a few inferences can be made’: if 
unrecorded sale has not become the general practice (of which there is 
considerable likelihood:-.), saving habit of the people may have under- 
gone a change in favour of either land or building or other household 
assets ; changing fashion may have diverted a considerable part of the 
business to Calcjitta ; or with the general increase in mobility of people 
within the district, thére may be a diversion of business to Suri, where 
visits have, for a variety of reasons, to be very frequent. 


° 


No single explanation is of course complete. Land transfers have been 


* continuing ; and the more prosperdus people, both of the town and of the 


villages have, as one ascertains fron: discussions with the local resi- 
dents, acquired a propensity to possess more land or landed pro- 
perty in the urban area; surplus from the “agricultural sector is also 
finding its way into the small’ servicing and other petty industries and 


* trade of the town ; and possession of such household assets as cycles, 


radio, watches etc. (which, incidentally, are now the three essential 
items in almost all marriage dowries in the rural areas !) is also consi- 


r 
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dered essential. Closér business contacts with Calcutta and more recently 
with Durgapur have facilitated free flow of,such luxury goods, including . 
jewelleries, which are not locally available.* In addition to all this, how- 
ever, it is not unlikely that with the spread of the tendency to ‘evade taxa- 
tion or due 4o fear of exposure and consequent risk of loss in thé rurai 
areas, there has been an increase in such deals which are not revealed - 
either to the public or to the wide network of legislations that seek to 
mobilise larger resources (including gold) from the rural sector. Inter-town 
comparison however ‘indicates to some extent the relative importance of 
the business at a given point of time. ° . as 


Banks . ‘ 

Data relating to number and categories of customers and volume of 
different categories of deposits/advances at the two ends of the decade 
1951-61 (on the lines of the study made by the Reserve Bank of India 
relating to small towas in its Bplletin of January 1962) would no doubt 
have been immensely useful. This however could not be collected 
because of the statutoty bar (as the Reserve Bank advised) with regard to 
use of data relating to towns where only two banks are functioning. 


During the second part of the thirties, a medium-size scheduled bank 
was having its branches in both Suri and Bolpur (Birbhum Barta 13.6,38). 


“The State Bank opened its branch ine Suri in 1956 (Birbhum Barta 


24. 12. 55) ; Bolpur algo had a pay-office of this bank more or less at this 
time. Sainthia had a branch of State Bank (then Imperial Bank) much 
earlier. During the war, Bolpur had, like the other towns of Birbhum 
(vide Birbhum Barta, 23.6.41, 25.8.41, 11.1.43 etc.)ea plethora 6f mushroom 
banks. Now the town is having the Uniled Bank‘of India and State Bank 
of India, . 

Cooperative movenfent received immense encouragement from Visva- 
Bharati, and the Visva-Bharati Central Co-operative Bank was started 
in the mid-twenties. This Gentral Cooperative Bank, after having served 
for long the local requirement of short'term credit,, suffered a setback, 
Hike all other ‘similar institutions, before the Second War. Now it js 
continuing to serve (with its headoflice at Sriniketan) the locality within 
the framework of the renewed programme of rural credit. 

With the present policy of expansion ‘of branches, the State Bank is 
now contemplating conversion of the present pay;0ffice into a branch. In 
addition to its usual services to the trade which is also being met conside- 
rably by the United Bank of India, the State Bank with a new sub-office 
is working also as.the banker to the University. (Vide p. 247) 


o 


* Some years later (1970) a reputed Jeweller of Calcutta has opeted an establish- 
ment, in Bolpur. : ‘ 
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Trucks, Carts & Rickshaws 


Out of 817 carts in 1952, 297 were owned by "local? Hindus, 487 by 
. Musliths.and ‘up country’ men or Hindusthanis, and 33 by Santhals. 
In 1962-63 there were 200 registrations with the municipality on the first 
half of the year and 231 on the second ‘half. Among these, only 51 
Were owned by local Hindus, and the rest by Muslims, Hindusthanis and 

* Santhals. (Vide pp. 247-248) , 


Trucks, engaging on an average 300 workers per days (about 70 p.c, 
being—according to the estithates (1962/63) of a leading business man and 
then the Chairman of the municipality—Santhals of nearby villages ; 20 
p.c,. immigrants from other states, and the rest, local ‘scheduled caste’ 
people) «have considerably taken over the intra-town transport work, 
or that between town and university, formerly done by bullock carts. 


During the first and second halves of the year 1951-52, there were 53 
and 77 rickshaws respectively, which were registered with the municipality. 


Sixteen persons owned the 53 rickshaws : 22 were owned by one man only;- 


nine by another ; 5 and 3 respectively by two other persons and the test 
‘one each. Out of 77 rickshaws in the second half ofthe year, as many as 
- 38 were pulled by ‘local’ Hindus, 11 by Muslims and only 8 by migrants 
from other states. _ @ 
During the first and second halves of 1962-63 there were 277 and 291 
tickshaws respectively in the registers°of_ the *municipality, and an even 
/arger number of rickshaw-pullers, paying a ‘driver’s licence fee’ of Rs. 1 
per annum to the municipality. Of the 277 rickshaws, 115 were in the 
names of an equal number of ‘owner-drivers’ ; another 41 persons owned 
the remaining*162 vehicles (three of such owners owning more than 33 
rickshaws). Including the ‘reserve’ force of rickshaw-pullers (either Work- 
ing as ‘part-time’ workers or only during busy seasons), there were, about 
389 of them in the municipal records. Of these, only 67 were Hindus, 
and among these again, many were East Pakistan migrants ; and among 
the rest, 54 were Muslims, 8 Santhals, and asamany as 160 Hindusthanis 
or migrants from.other states. A€cording to many of the ‘local’ pullers, 
this profession is fact slipping out of their hands to the sturdy ‘up-country” 
nuigrants, many of whom, while going back to their home regularly for 
cultivation work, prefer investing a part of their earnings for owning a 


vehicle ; some even can afford to have more than one veliicle.. © 
. ° ° 


3 ° ae 

* According to the census of 1961, fhere are 574 workers in LC. °VII (Transport! 
communication) out of which 280 are enumerated as ‘single workers’. Professional 
classification of these workers shows that, apart from those in the livelihood class 
who are enumerated as itt clerical or allied functions, there Bre 366 persons who are 
actually engaged in transport and communication functions. Of these, (1) drivers, 
road transport (268); (ii) railway staff (13);* (iii) telephone operators etc. (42); 
{iv) postal department staff (16) ; (v) other workers (27). 


° 
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If milk-supply to,households is no longer popular with, or within the 
means of the ‘local’ peoplé' (excepting those professional ‘goalas’ residing _ 
by the side of the Ajoy river who supply milk and casein to the sweetmeat’ 
shops of the town) it is now practically monopolised—(as a subsidiary or 
concurrent occupation along with rickshaw pulling...etc.)—by the people 
migrating ftom adjoining states and settling down in new localities around | 


the town.** 
1971 CENSUS : ‘Provisional, Population Totals”. 
Paper I of 1971,West Bengal, Series-18, 20th April 1971. 
Provisional figures for 1971 were available on the fourth week of April 
1971 when the printing of this book was almost complete... _ , 
Some data relating to population growth, sex-ratio, working population 
etc. are presented below :— 


ae 
1. Decennial population growth (%) 1951-61. 1961-71  % change in rate 


t ‘ 


. India " | £2164 424.57 (+) 13.53% 
‘West Bengal : Total +32.80 . 427.24 (—) 16.95% 
7 : Urban 435.97  +27.95 (—) 22.27% 
Birbhum dist. : Total +35.55  +-23.07 (—) 35.11% 
» Suri fown | +25.95  +33.09. (+) 27:51% 
; i Bolpur town* +57.78 426.74 (-) 53.72% 
2. Ruraljurban Population ° % oburban to Decennial Growth 
total population 1961 - 1971 
1961 1971 Total ‘Rural Urban 
West Bengal 24,5 24.59 427.24 427.01 +27.95 
Birbhum district 7.0 7.04 423.07 +22.98 +24.28 
3, Sex-Ratio (females for 1000 males) 1951 1961 1971 
+ West Bengal 865. 878 892 
Birbhum dist. ° ‘ 974 973 971 
W. Bengal : urban : 660 701 755 
Suri town * ; 830 809 872 
«Bolpur town? 848 « 832 912 


. % @ 
a An enquiry into the livestock assets of people at ‘Bhubandanga’ (a part of Bolpur 
: tewn, and Mauza 99, near Santiniketan) indicates that an owner had in 1962 to ex- 

pend Rs, 15 for straw at the rate of 20 bundles per month, Rs. 2 for oil-cakes, 
Rs, 2 for husk and bran and about a rupee for the shepherd. In return the owner 
got about Rs. 20 worth of milk per month, average yield of milk per day being not 
more than a seer. The survey conducted in the village in July 1962 showed that in 
this place with a population of about 1400 personss only 54 families owned cows 5 
100 of these cows were dry and only 51 were in milk. 14 cows were owned by only 
four ‘upper class’ Hindu families ; 12 were owned by four other ‘urbanites’ residing 
on the outskirts of this ruralised part of the town; 40 cows were owned by 16 Mus-" 
lim families ; 29.other families owned 79 cgws of which as many as 57 were dry. 


1 Vide., pp. 31,40. Population of Bolpur increased during the decade from 23355to < 


29600 ; that of Suri from 22841 to 30399. 
2 Vide pp. 47, 48, 53. 1971 population, male 15485, female 14115. In 1961, male 
12747, female 10608. fs : 


c 
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4, Literate Population (% of literate to total conidia 
1961 . 1971 
° Person . male female Person male female 
, West Bengal 29.28 40.08 16.96 33.05 42.84 22.08 
Birbhum dist? 22.09 - 32.43 11.47 26.39 35.72 16.77 


5. Percentage of Workers to Total Population. 


7 + 1961 a 1971 
4 Person male female Person male female 
’ West Bengal 33.2 540 9.4 28.37 48.89 5.36 
Bisbhum dist* 31.2 52.4 9.5 26.88 48,59 4.52 
6. Percentage of Agricultural & Other Workers to Total Workers 
West Bengal : Birbhum dist® 
Person male female Person male female 
Cultivators : 1961 38.5 38.8 36.8 43.7 47.0 25.1 


1971 31.8 33.6 12.9 36.9 39.2 11.8 
Agricultural ; . 

Labourers : 1961 15.3 14.4 9 24.1 30.6 —- 28.8 40.8 
1971 25.7 24.5 38.2 “41.8 40.1 60.8 


Other aha ees ; 
Workers: 1961 46.2 468 421 25.7. 24.2. 34.1 
? 1971 42.5- 41.9 48.9 21.3 20.7 27.4 


a 
o 


While detailed compaiison with census data of previous decades can be 
made only after the release of final tables for 1971, the above provisipnal 
figures—regarding population growth, urban-rufal population ratio, 
literacy level, sex-ratio and working population—reflect a trend which 
is broadly in conformity with what is analysed in the different’chapters 
of the book. ae ” 

»Decline in the proportion of working population (from 33.2% to 
28.4% in West Bengal, and from 31 2% to 26.9% in Birbhum) is as dis- 
concerting as decline in the proportion of non-agricultural working popu- 
lation. Rise in the proportion ‘of agricultural labourers is “equally ~ 
significant. nn. Fa . ere 


° ao 


3 Vide pp. 64, 208. ila 
4 Vide pp. 65-67, 90, 154, 
* . 5 Vide pp. 59, 88, 90, . ° 


APPENDIX II 
The Town Through Decades ‘ 
A chronological record since 1908 : 


1908 ; 

Political meetings : “one inthe morning of April 5, at Rampurhat and 
the other if the afternoon of the same day at Bolpur, held under the aus- 
pices of the District Committee. Meeting at Bolpur presided over by 
Debendraprasad Sinha, landlord of Raipur ; meeting addressed by leading 
political leaders from Caleutta,— Surendranath Bandyopadhyaya, Krishna- 
kumar Mitra, Moulavi Deen Mohammed ete. Two branch:committees 
formed at the two places on the same day.” The editor comments : “two 
big meetings were held, plenty of lecture was heard, songs and dinners 
were also in abundance; but what has been done to follow up this 
meeting ?” (4, 11, 18 April). ° : - 

_ Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Suri: The third annual function held at Suri 
during the three days 26-28 April. (2 May). ° 7 ; 

Entrance Examination result of the 8 High-Schools in the district; total . 
students eligible for appearing in the examination 132; appeared in the 
examination 85 ; and passed 5S. Corresponding figures for Bandgora 
High School (now Bolpur School) 18, 10 and 9 respectively. (23 May). 

Business advertisements : “Nabin and Hari Saha: Suri and Rampurhat: 
Sole agents for the district fur sale of the products of the Gramophone Co. 
Ltd. of Calcutta”. (9.May) ; “Ramnarayan Sinha and Sons : Wholesale 
and retail druggists. Suri and Bolpur” (11, 18 April) ; “Gopal Chandra ‘ 
Sinha : ‘Commission Agent: Branch Bolpur ; Suri Office, Lambodar 
Sinha”. (18 April). é e 
1910 wo of : 

- District Literary Conference (Birbhum Sahitya Parishad) dt Rampurhat 
(23 July) ; monthly sitting of the Parishad at Suri (16 July). 

Theosophical Society Conference on October 1, and Literary Conference 
on October 2, to be beld in Suri. (24 Sep.). f 

Crafts Training School at Suri(20 Aug). 9s“ 

“There is arumour that the second court of the Munsiff at Bolpur will, 
because of a considerably reduced volume of work, be closed down. As - 
the volume of work in. Rampurhat has increased, it is heard that three 
Munsifts will now be posted there.” (24 Sep.).. 

Local Self-Government : One Kélidas, Nayek from Bolpur writes : “We 


ee . 
* This is a collection of sundry news-items, reports, advertisements etc., published in the 
Bengali weekly Birbhum Barta (Suri). Dates mentioned in brackets refer to its, 
publication dates. Other cources have beén separately stated, viz. Visva-Bharati ? 
Annual Report (VBAR), Visva-Bharati News V(BN), Rabindra Jivani (RJ) etc. : 
The excerpts relate primarily to Bolpur, and also to some extent to other places of 

the district. . ‘ ‘ ; 
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understand that some‘residents of this place are interested in having ‘Munie 
cipality,in Bolpur. It has been suggested that if Union Committee is 
formed in Bolpur, then the District Board will not have to pay any con- 
tribution, but the residents of Bolpur will be able to run the local civic 
administration according to their own choice; Union’ Committee being 
one form of municipality, this will meet all the grievances of the people of 
Bolpur. If this discussion continues, then the authorities may be ‘under 
the impression that Bolpur residents are very keen on having municipality 
in this place. . So we write to say that we want neither, Union Committee 
nor Municipality, Bolpur-is not particularly unhealthy and it has no 
specific problems, It is true that there are a few hide-godowns in the 
village, but we find no mention of this in the list of problems stated to be 
present. Will the Union Committee, just by arranging for a few street 
lamps and sweeping of the main sHicronehints, be able to remove the real 
problems of the place ?” (6 Aug.). 


Communal Problem: “In a village vesy near Bolpiir, some Muslims a 


- eloped a Hindu girl. The police party, which went to rescue the girl, was 


obstructed in its work by the miscreants’’. (30 July). 
1915' ; 0 


Local Self-Government : “Three Union Committees under the District 
Board, at Rampurhat, Dubrajpur ; and Bolpur, Have already been formed.” 
[In Bolpur, Union Committee was formed in 1912, according to Archives _ 
Yecords : File L. U. 8 Progs. B. 107-116 :" April : and’ Progs. 1-15 of June 
1912], “Two others, at Bishnupur and Nalhati, have been sanctioned and 


it is learnt that,soon a few more will be set up.” (11 Dec.) ° ‘ : 
= ss oe) 


Agricultural Exhibition, at Suri: Editor comments that, “during the 
last ten or twelve years, new crops like potato, sugar-cane, cauliflower, 
cabbage etc. have come up in addition to the only crap of the area, paddy,” 
This is largely due to the efforts of the Agriculture Department and the 
annual exhibition. The exhibition costs no more than Rs. 3,000.”, (11 
Dec.). : 


Jndustrial Exhibition: Hetampur (near Dubrajpur, the seat of the 
7 leading ‘Zamindars’ of Birbhum) : “An Industrial Exhibition will be, held 
after the Saraswati Puja’’. -(11 Dec.). . ; 
Famine in Bankura : (preceded by flood in 1913, crop failyre in"1914) : 
“Bengal Social Service League collected donations from the people of" 


’. Bolpur on December 5; Rs. 200 in cash, about 2 maunds of rice and 30 


pieces of cloth have been collected. Secretary, Headmaster, other teachers 
and students of the local school extended their help : the-local Sub-Inspec- 
“tor of Schools also helped us. Sri Dwipendranaih Tagore of Santiniketan 
gave Rs. 50,in cash... --- ” Letter from a methber of the Social Service 
League. (11 Dec.). BB od, . 
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. 1916 eee ; . 
“Saraswatotsava in Hetampar : Electric lighting, Minerva Theatre | 
from Calcutta, ‘Yatra’, ‘Samkirtan’ and ‘Loto dance’ ; ; exhibition of agri- 
cultural and industrial goods, and of livestock ; opening by thé Divisional 
- Comrfissioner D. H. Leaj ; District Magistrate Gurusaday Dutt, ICS, was 
present ; the landlord of oes has promised Rs. 14000 for purchase . 
- of two ambulance cars for the war -..” (12 Feb.). - - 
Plague in Birbhum, particularly in 1 Sainthia (8 January) ; ' deaths °from 
malaria and cholera‘in other places (26 Feb.). 


Suri Municipality ; ‘Why it is impdsing tax even on those carts which 
come only occasionally to the town 7? (12 Feb.). +) ae oS og 


Water supply: ‘Discussions have been going on fora long time for 
starting a water supply pumping station at Suri. The landlords of Hetam- 
pur and Kundala have donated, at the request of the District Magistrate, 

Rs. 25000 and Rs. £0000 respectively for the scheme.” (25 March). 
: Business Advertisement : ° “Timber depot at Suri: timber of ae 
quality is imported ffom Mayurbhanj: chairs, tables etc, are made... 
(19 Feb). : ’ : 
1918 . ‘ 


. Market : “Prices of different brands of Kerosene oil fixed, and dealers 
dppotated 1 in Sainthia, Suri, Dubrajpur, Ahmadpur and Bolpur.” Prices 
in Bolpur and Abhmaépur are the‘same, and are lower than in Suri (and ° 
also in Dubrajpur where prices are the highest) : prices in Sainthia are the 
lowest. In Bolpur, 3 out of 17 distributors are ‘immigrant’ , businessmen ; ; 
in Ahmadpur, all are local dealers ; in Dubrajpuf, Sout of 6 are immi- 
grants ; and in Sainthia, 7 out of 20 are immigrants. (16 Nov.). 


; “Victory celebrations i in Suri, Hetampur, Nanoor, Sainthia and Bolpur: 
In Bolpur (celebration on 29 November) the “Munsiff presided over the 
meeting held in the compound of the Bolpur High School; feast was given 
to the students and to the poor people.. Houses were decorated and illu- 
minded.” (7 Dec.). 

Business advertisement ; “Amirchand and. Sons: Shawl dealers ‘of < - 
Lahore.” (7 Dec). - : 


° 


1919 < 3 

Epidemic, drought and famine : <Bolpur : “chalera i in an epidemic form: 
Union Committee is trying hard to cope with the situation, but it cannot 
be brought under control ; District Board has sent a medical officer.” 

“Famine-strickén people are flocking to the town: a few of them are . 
found to be lying dead on the roadside ; gruel kitchen for feeding 200-250 
famine-stricken people was arranged ; pte to cholera epidemic, this has - 
been stopped for two weeks.” 
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“Due to severe drought, cultivation is suffering. Theft and dacoity in 
the arga have increased.” oi : 

“Kerosene oil is not availadle in the market: magistrate has issued 
licence to a,few dealers, but they are not getting supply from the agents...” 
(16 July). ; ; . 5 

“Mysterious murder in Bolpur : “a 16 year boy, found to be drunk 
while working in a rice mill, was rebuked by the miller and was asked to 
refund the advance taken by him. The boy having absconded, his brother 
filed a suit saying that the Boy has been beaten to death and has been 
thrown into the boiler. This has now been proved to be incorrect, Due 
to some quarrel between the local landlord and the mill-owner, the former 
encouraged tHe person to file a false suit.” (13 Aug.). 

Educational: A resident‘of Rampurhat writes: “this town needs a 
college. There is now one in Hetampur. Three places near Rampurhat,— 
Nalhati, Bishnupur and Kundala,—have High Scliools and it is expected 
that at least one hundred boys will matriculate from these schools. A 
college with a student roll of one hundred will be quite a good one.” (9 


April). A resident of Suri also writes that the town’ needs a college (16 


April). 

The Secretary of the Higher Primary School of Nanoor issues an 
advertisement for (i) one matriculate Headmaster ; salary Rs. 15 plus free 
quarters, (ii) one Head-Pandit (GurueTraining§ passed) at Rs. 10 per month 
plus free quarters. (7 May). _ 

: Hetampur college (the only recognised college of the district) announces 
the result of the Intermediate Examination ; 43 candidates were’ sent up, 
out of which’26 passed (16 July). 


* Town Planning in Saintiiia: “The District Magistrate, G.S. Dutt,’ ICS, 
in consultation with the local ‘Zamindar’ and ‘Marwari businessmen’ ° 


\ir 


has selected the site for an.indoor hospital. At the same time, a ‘Bazar , 


Road Committee’ has been formed for keeping the market area clean. 
It has also been proposed that the spacious open ground near the Inspec- 
tion Bungalow should be- converted into a park and garden. Proposed 
school, library and other offices on one side of the garden and shops on 
the other, would result in improvement of the town”. (20 August). 

‘A joint stock company, with a share capital of Rs. 50,000 is formed in 


village Maluti (Santhal Parganas} by landlords of the locality : “one, will © 


hold 50% share, five athers will have, 10% each, Cultivation will be made 
on ‘“‘western methods” ; “dividend will be around 20. -25 p.’c. If R3. 10,000 
can be raised, cultivation can be started” (10 Sept.) 

Suri town : : . i 
“Suri. Exhibition Committee invites tenders for ‘showing - Calcutta 
Theatres’ for four days from 16-19 February, 1920 at the Exhibition 
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which will be opened by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal on 14 


a February”. (15 Dec.) - i . * 6 


Cholera in Suri town (7 Aug.). 


“Chandragupta drama is staged in Suri, by sale of tickets, Tor accord- 
ing recéption,to the Divisional Commissioner” (17 Nov.) i 
Journal: “Bhumilakshmi” (to the first issue of which Tagore contri- 
buted an article on rural reconstruction problem :) 4th issue of the Ist 
year published. ‘The journal, with which Santiniketan was associated, ‘was 
published under the patronage of G.S. Dutt, ICS, District Magistrate, 
and in collaboration with the District Agricultural Society” ; ‘30 July). 


Birbhum Women’s Association (Mahila Samiti): ‘“Muktear ‘(pleader) of 
Bolpur has arranged for sale of rice at a concessional price. Some dona- 
tion has been raised from Bolpur ..” (1 Dec.) ; 

Malaria in Nanoor PS and in other parts of Birbhum. (3, 10 Nov.). 


Santiniketan : Editor ‘of another weekly from Suri, ‘Birbhum Bani’ in its 
issue dated 24 September, reviews the journal “Santiniketan” (published, 
printed and edited by Jagadananda Roy, Santiniketan Press). The editor 
expresses “regret at the ‘explanation’ in the said journal, in which it was 
written that ‘outsidersé were not entitled to. be subscribers,” (Birbhum 
Bani, 24 September). ° 


Epidemics ; “A rumour is there that beri‘beri has broken out in Dub- 
rajpur town”, (6 August) : a resident of Dubrajpur writes (3 Sept.) “this 
has been learnt to be dropsy, arising from adulterated mustard oil. 
Civil Surgeon of the district came and advised oil mills not. to use even 
groundnut. People have got good results by giving up use of mustard oil. 
Local oil-mills have been careful, but many people are importing cheap 
mustard oil from Calcutta ; itis learnt that there the .seed of ‘Pakra’ is 
used instead of mustard ‘seed and that is responsible for the disease” ; 
(3 Sep.). 

Vice:Chairman of the District Board, issues a notice : “adulterated 


“oil, usiig mainly ‘pakra’ or ‘kusum’ seed, is now beeng sold in the 


market ; people are warned not to use mustard oil that is sold in the’ 
market. If some people buy it, they are advised to send sealed samples to 
our office for examination”. (15 Oct.) 

Roads» “Very poor mendition of road within the town of Dubrajpur” 
(27 August). ° ‘ Git tg © 

“Victory celebrations in Dubrajpur on a very grand scale. Local and ‘mar- 
wari’ businessmen have raised Rs. 500 as subseription’”.. (17 Dec.) - 

Land price and rent : “A Cofamittee has been appointed in Calcutta, in 
accordance. with a resolution passed in the Legislative Assembly on Sep- 
tember 3, 1919, to enquirie into the very high price of land and house’. 
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rent in"Caleutta: Among. the members are : Mr. Crum, OBE ; Mr. 
Fench, CSI, ICS ; Sri Hrishikesh Laha ; Mr. JA. Woodhead, ICS (Bes; 


" retary) ete.” (22 Oct.) 


“Agricultural Conference in Rampurhat on November 5, pet over by 
G. S. Dutt, ICS, District Magistrate”. (12 Nov.) 

Water supply ; “Public Works Department tender call notice for excava. 
ting a 4’ diameter masonry well, 50 feet deep, in the ‘Guru Training 
Schéol’ in Bolpur” (26 Now) ® 


Business advertisements :, » “Chatterjee Brothers ; Jéweller” of Karidhya 
(suburb of Suri) : “we also imiport jewelleries from abroad ; foreign 
workers do the work for us” (27 Oct.). 

Advertisement from Karidhya, for ‘talisman’ as Dec.). 

“Ferrotone Laboratory: Nalhati; malaria preventive, ‘Paramitin’ 
(7 August)”, 


. “Cholera preventive pill made by doctor of Ahmadpur” (3 Nov.) 


Agriculture: “effort is being made, “by setting up an Agricultural 
Society in the district, for revival of cotton cultivatién also”. (1 Dec.) 


1920 ; 
Local Self-Government Act “introduced in Birbhum from June 1, 1920” 


(Birbhum Bani, 26 May). “Bolpur Union Board is formed with villages. 


Bolpur, Kashinagar (Bandhgora), Kalikapur and Surul” (Birbhum Bani, 
16 June). o 


Bolpur town ; “ 

“Coal is not tivailable in the Bolpur market. About hundred tons of coal 
remain stocked in the dealer’s godown, but sale is stopped due to quarrel 
amongst sharers of the firm”. “ 

“Bolpur market attracts people from villages twelve to fifteen mniles away ; : 
retail dealers are also eager to have business. But everyday there is com. 
plaint amongst people about various proklems which impede regular 


" business. If the place’could be thade the headquarters of Sub- division, 


. then all these problems would not have been there”. 


«Gambling amongst the local people has very much increased these 
days”. 

“The railway station has 0 good waiting room. This i is particularly 
causing inconvenience to * the womgn Passengers”. (Birbhum Bani, 7 
July). 

Sovial life: A resident of Bolpur writes : “in these days of high price and 
scarcity, the landlords of Surul village are wasting money, more 
than Rs. 2000, on frivolous games and entertainment”. (Birbhum Bani, 28 
July). ‘ * 

Roads and bridges : “The ‘bridge over the railway line near Santiniketan 
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was used since the opening of the railway line, as the main link between 
“the villages on the two sid&s. The bridge has*collapsed some six tronths 


back. The railway authorities are not doitig anything about it”. (The * 


bridge was constructed at the time of opening of the line in 1859 ; it 
passed along the road, as Sherwill’s map indicates, from Surul i 


Katwa. Lotal enquiries suggest that- the then District Magistrate, } 


Gurusaday Dutt, ICS, who’ was instrumental in many of the develop- 
mental work at ‘the time, persuaded the railway authorities to shift the 
new bridge further south nedr Bolpur town so that the traffic might 
not impede the future expansion of Vigva-Bharcti.) © 

“The railway station, which is important for going to Raipur and 
Santiniketan, has no adequate arrangements for the waitilg passengers. 
Jt is causing immense inconvenience”. (Birbhum Bani, 5 May). 

" Review of the medical journal edited and published by a medical practi- 
tioner of Bolpur : (Birbhum Bani, 10 March). 

Dubrajpur town: = ° ia : 

- A public library under, ‘the name ‘Rajrajeswari Library’ opened in Dubraj- 
pur from Ist January, at the initiative of the local students”. (Birbhum 
Bani, 7 January). ? ‘ 
“mismanagement ofe the Dubrajpur Union Committee, causing incon- 
venience to the public”. (Birbhum Bani, 5 May). 

“On the occasion of the “eRajrajéswar’ worship, the Marwari? and 
other local residents pf Dubrajpur have arranged for a fair and festival. 
On the first two days, ‘Yatra’ was arranged, on the third day a ‘theatre’ 
and on the fourth day, ‘Kangali Bhojan’ or feast to” the poor people’, 
(Birbhum Bani, 28 January). e 


Educational: - Number of candidates for Mafriculation Examination 
from, Birbhum ‘district, 399 (Birbhum Bani, 25 Feb.) 

From the twelve High Schools of the district, 247 students passed the 
examination : from Bolpur School: 34. (Birbhum Bani, 16 June). 


Prices “Due to the large‘ influx of .Matriculation Examinees to the 
town «Suri), Bie of coal, fish, potato, ete. has increaséd : milk has be- 
come scarce”. (20 Feb.) = e 
Local Self-Government: “Protest against proposed establishment of 
Municipality in Rampurhat”, (Birbhum Bani, 1 Sept.) 


“Bast Bengal Industrial and Agricultural Syndicate Ltd.: Aswini 
Kumar Rutta, Fazlul Haque and Sthers: Scientific cultivation will bsg 
made in Barishal ; dividend will be paid. Share capital Rs. 5 lakh... 
(Birbhum Bani, 31 March). — - 


1921 . 7 


Rice Mills : Advertisement : ‘Bolpur rice miils Ltd,: Share Capital Rs, 
1 lakh divided into ten thousand shares of Rs. 20 each. To be directed 
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by"Abinash Chandra Banerjee, MLA, and Chairman Birbhum District 
Board i and Dwijendranath Mukherjee, B. L., Ukil 6f Bolpur (also Presi- 
- dent of Bolpur Union Board), and others. Head Office: Bikaner Build- 
ings, 8B Lalbazar, Calcutta : Sd. A. C. Banerjee & Co. Managing Agents, 
8B, Lalbazar, Calcutta. Dwijendranath Mukherjee is arranging to establish 
mill at Bolpur’. (24 Aug.) # : i ; 
7 Business in Sainthia: “It is reported that a cotton textile mill. under the 
name ‘Nandeswari Cotton Mill’ will soon be set up in Sainthia. Sainthia 
is commercially most developed place of the district. If the rich people - 
of Sainthia, Dubrajpur and Bolpur try then this venture will be successful. 
The other day the businessmen of’ Sainthia decided in a meeting that 
\4 share capital cf Rs. 10 lakh (divided into shares of Rs. 10 each) should 
have to be raised. It is expected that Rs. 2 lakh will be raised in Sainthia 
. 


G 


alone. If the ‘Dalals’ of Bolpur (one of the leading merchant families of 
the town) are earnest then sufficient share capital will be raised in Bol- 
a pur as well. It is understood that Rs. 5 lakhs will be raised within the : : 
district. Registration of the company wil? then be made. Cotton cultiva- « mar 
tion will also be started in the district. The ‘marwari’ merchants of 
Sainthia have taken the initiative in this matter. We request the people 
of Birbhum to cooperate and make it d success. We have got enough “ 
of tice-mills in the district. These actually do not add to the prosperity : 


o 


Notice of Company Meeting : “West Laikdih Coal Company ; (Jadav- 


of the country... (14 and 28 Sept.) i 


3 


lal Sons Ltd., Managing Agents) ; Labsur Birbhum. Colliery Co, (same 
ad Managing agents) ;, Kajora Coal Co. (Same Managing Agents); Jaga- 
oe damba Loan,,Company (same Managing Agents); Jadavlal Sons Ltd. 
Labpur, Board of Directors” (all run by the ‘Zamindars’ of Labpur). 
(28 Sept.) - . 
Local Self-Government : ‘* President of Bolpur Union Boafd, Dwijerdra- 2 ; 
‘nath Mukherjee, (Pleader arid rice mill owner) issues letter “supporting af 
Union Board or Local Self-Government arrangements”. (7 Dec.) 
“Birbhum district Union Board Conference (held at Labpur°’on 15 
Jan. 1922) (18 Jan). ° Convened by Dwijendranath Mukherjee” (14 Dec.) 
Land price : Advertisement : “One mud-built house on a rent-free land ' 


« 


* Document 2646 of the Registration Department of the year shows that this com- 1 
pany bought ‘12 bigha, 4.katha’ fand from Sudhakar Majumdar, (Pattahidar, resi- ; 
dent of Supur Village) and others at the rate of Rs.5 as rent and Rs. 10 as ‘selami’ 
per bigha. In the same year, (document 1486) one “Sartkarlat dgarwata, by caste ; | 

” Agarwala ; profession, business ; residence, formerly in Jharia now in Bolpur” ( 
bought from the same landlords, “11 bigha 1 katha” fallow land for rice-mill at 
the rate of Rs, 10 as rent and Rs. 40 as ‘selami‘ per bigha.» 

Tn the same year, (document 5239) one “‘Sasibhusan Dutta. by caste ‘gandha- 

banik’? bought land from “Manindra Chandva Nandi, Kasimbazar” and others, . 

‘. jn Ahmadpur, “10 bighg land ; rent Rs. 1-50 and ‘selami’ Rs, 5 per bigha’’. | 
37 i 
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of appx. 1 bigha plus 5 katha of vacant land, annual rent 12 annas, 
_situated within Suri town ;, offered for sale at Rs. 1200-00”. (5 Oct.) 


“Appeal issued by .Chandidas Memorial, Committee : amongst ° signa, 


tories are Kumud Ranjan Mallik, Harekrishna Mukherjee and a few 
‘zamindars’ of the district. Zamindars of Labpur and Sulfanpur have 


donated Rs, 1000 each : D. N. Mukherjee, Pleader, Bolpur, Rs. 50 etc.” 


(Dec. 7). 


Educational ; “Middle English School recently established in Sian, about ° 


four miles from Bolpur. Spinning and weaving will also be taught in this 
School”. (24 Aug.) ° . 

Fairs: <‘Nandyotsava in Sian (or ‘Sringan’, the name being derived from 
the mythological name of ‘Hrishyasringa muni’): from very old days the 
indigenous game of ‘Narikel Krira’ (game with coconut, like Rugby) is 
played on this occasion”. (14 Sep.). ‘ 

Educational : “District Board Chairman advertises for ‘second pandit’: 
in the Middle English School, Ilambazar on Rs. 16 per month (must be 
with ‘Guru Training’ certificate)*(2 March).# 


1922 c ‘ 

“Political arrests (Non-cooperation Movement) in Bengal : In reply to ques- 
tion in the Bengal Acsembly, the list of number of arrests in -December. 
1921 was released: (number of persons arrested/number- of persons 
imprioned or convicted) : Calcutta (3445/1831) ; Pharidpur (546/382); Chit- 
tagong (425/360) ; Howrah (226/220) ; Mymensingh (201/151) ; Rangpur 
(232/147) ;.24 Parganas (87/52) ; Nadia (30;:--) ; Pabna (50/18) ; Bakhar- 
ganj (39/25) and Birbhum (7/4)” (29 Feb.) Ra : 
Water supply : . “it is understood that Santiniketan is soon going to have 
its tube-well to meet its acute problem of water scarcity. What is our 
District Board doing about solving the water scarcity problem 7” (24 May). 


; Sriniketan Rural Recdnstruction Dept. is formally inaugurated on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. . 


© 


1923 ° : Loe ae 


ry 


Sriniketan: ‘“‘At Surul the department of Rural Reconstruction was 


‘ * Pfoceedings of Government of Bengal, Education Department May 1862—pro- 
ceedings 59-69 dated 23 May 1862—shows that the government sanctioned a grant 
of Rs, 25 p, m. for the Anglo-Vernacular School at Ilambazar ‘on condition that 
an equal amount is regularly obtained from local subscription’, Amongst the*per- 
sons “who dive signed the application to’ the Inspector and ‘who are willing to 
hold themselves responsible for the management and performance of the school— 
etc.” was ‘‘Henry Erskine, proprietor of Henry Erskine & Co,—profession 
‘zamindary and ¢rade’”’. Outof the total income per month of the school (Rs. 
78-00), salary for the headmaster was fixed at Rs. 40, And “Second master, Rs. 
15/- or, according to incomes of fees, Rs. 20/-; ‘Pundit’, Rs. 16/-"., Even afte 


° 


sixty years, teachers’ pay scale was almost the same.) . 


°. 
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practically founding an agricultural settlement of its own with a wide 
_ Yange® of activities ; rural education, village sanitation ; travelling dis- 
pensary ; anti-malaria and child welfare ” schemes, cooperative societies ; 
agricultural’and experimental farm ; vegetable garden ; dairy ; weaving 
hen tannery; smithy and carpentry and other minof pro- 
* jects... ~ 
“Public confidence has been proved by ‘the requests to look after the 
‘Melas’ in the neighbourhood, but above all, in the election of Kalimohan 
Ghosh (one of the pioneer social workers attached to Visva-Bharati) 
to the Bolpur Union Board. The lWcal lawyers have, since this election, 
agreed to support the programme, and the congress representatives have 
expressed their approval of the general policy”. (VBAR 1923). 


1924 


Automobile service in Birbhum: “Suri to Ahmadpur and to Sainthia” 
- Advertisement by “J. N. Sarkar, Enginetr and General Merchant : taxi 
fare from Suri station to Suri town : Rs. 1/4/- (i. ¢.,.Rs. 1.25 paisa). And 
from town to other places, Re. 1/- per mile”. (25 Feb.) 

Passenger bus (referred to as “lorry”) introduced from March, 1. Fare, 
Suri town to station : 2 annas (f°¢.; 12 paise) per seat ; Suri to Sainthia, 
12 annas per seat ; Suri to Ahmadpuy, Re. 1p per seat”. (25 Feb.) 

“Labpur Jadavlal High Schoo! has argangements for training in weay- 
ing and dyeing”. (3 March). ; 
“Water scarcity and “cholera in different ‘Thana’ areas of Birbhum includ- 
ing Bolpur, Labpur, Nanoor, Ahmadpur, etc. Director of the Health 
Department of the Goveinment, Mr. Bentley, and Dr. Dwijendraiath. 
Maitra of the Social Service League, Calcutta, are making ‘arrangements 
for medical relief. Sudhakanta Roy Chowdhury (who, incidentlly, later 
served as private secretary to Tagore and settled down in Santiniketan) 
Secretary of the Relief Society of Suti and representative of the Mission- 
aries, and Shri Kalimohan Ghosh Of Visva-Bharati are touring the affected 
areas”. (31 March). 


“One Akhil Sarkar stayed for two months in Suri to collect ‘inden- 
tured coolies’ for Mauritius”. (10,May). : Py 4 
Anniversary of Sriniketan observed on Kebruary 6 ; magistrate Blackwood 
addresses a public meeting ; a marketing centre (Haat) for vegetables 
and other products started in Sriniketan. (RJ, Vol. III, 1961 edn., 
<P. 154). A 

Tagore delivers his presidential address at the fourth - vanniversary of 
‘the, Anti-Malaria Cooperative Society, at the Alfred Theatre Hall. 
(23 February). (“Malaria” : vide ‘Palli-Prakriti, p. 129) 


« 
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1925 a 4% 
“Proceedings of the Education Sub-Committee (6 May) of the District . 
Board, Suri : ‘Considered the subject regarding the training of a new 
batch of ‘guru’s in the Surul Santiniketan industrial school from the 
savings of the last year”. (25 May). : . 


Roads: “District Board meeting proceedings (10 May): ‘Considered 
Bolpur Sub-overseer’s memo, forwarding a copy of letter from Babu 
Debendranath Sarkas, Member District Board (Zamindar, Surul) regarding 
dangerous condition of culverts in the lst and nd miles of Belpur-Surul 
road, Recommended that this may be attended to”. (25 May), 


: ° 
' Editor reviews and praises the magazine on medical reports and problems, 


published by Dr. Nityananda Sinha of Bolpur’. (15 June). 


Cultural functions : “Chittaranjan Bani Sangha, Bolpur : Opening cere- 
mony performed ; “presided over by Pandit Ramapada ,Panchatirtha ; 
<Pancharsh? drama staged after songs, and essays.” (17 Aug). 


Jatra competition : letter from Sauresh Chowdhury, B. A. of ‘Bolpur : 
“On the occasion of the ‘Durga Puja’ the landlords of Surul arranged for 
a atra competition’ between the ‘Kankali,Opera Party’ of Bholanath Saha 
of Adityapur (JL. 71 of Bolpur PS, about three miles northeast of Santi- 
niketan) and the party of Durgadas Pal of Kumira village (Nanoor PS). 
Excepting the origina] ‘Juri’ songs; Bholababu has converted his party into 
almost an Opera Party like those of Calcutta. Moreover the actors of 
Bholababu’s team are educated and belong to high castes ; dresses are also 
new and of latest fashion. Old people and the devotees “thronged the 
function of Durgababu to listen to the undilutedsold types of songs, ...” 
(12 Oct). oe : 

Gandhiji in Santiniketan : .“hundreds of ptople of the town lined up 
the street when Mahatmaji came... ...? (1 June). 

Mahatmaji in Dubrajpur, “where he was ‘presented with a purse of Rs, 560.” 
“The Women’s Organisation (Mahila Samiti) of Suri town presented 
a purse of Rs. 200. Meeting held at Suri on July 22.” (27 July). 


“Bengal Governor Lord Lytton came to Suri ; visited the hospital, the 
weaving schoo], inspected the ‘Bandh’ (itrigation tank) in a village nearby, 
laid the, foundation stone of the bridge over the river Bakreswar ; then 
went to the house of Raibahaduts at Sultanpur (recently renamed Abinash- 
pur) and then went to Santiniketan.” (2 Nov). ‘ 
Letter from one Sri Shyamapada Dutta of Bolpur : “Dr. Haricharan . 
Mukherjee of Bolpur (then the Medical-Officer of Santiniketan) has recent- 
1y died, leaving behind two minor sons and one minor daughter. It. is 
understood that Rabidranath has agreed fo take complete charge for the 
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educatiori of the two boys who will be kept at Santiniketan. If this in- 
formation is correct, and the"boys get the opportunity of receiving the, 


: training in that great institution, then they will surely put their mark in 


life and wilt bring glory to the family and to the people of Bolpur.” (26 
Oct). ° o. 
Local Self-Government : Union Board at Bolpur : Letter from one 
Sri Banbihari Dutta of Bolpur : “This union board is managed by an ideal 
governing body. Its authorities claim so. Members of the Board no doubt 
try to ameliorate all the grievances and inconveniences of the people. 
Bolpur is tenowned both Yor its business as well as for the institution of 
Rabindranath, Ifa model Union Board like the present one had not been 
established fen people would indeed have been more inconvenienced, 
‘Among some criticisms, however, ate, (a) an important road has been 
closed by the railways. Public were not consulted:; Union Board did not - 
even give consent to our lodging a complaint. (b) On the side of the said 
road there is a-very good tank known as ‘Kankura pukur’. Most of the 
people of the town collect drinking water from the tank and take bath. , 
Now that is stopped, During the water scarcity some two or three years 
back, people would have immensely suffered ifthis tank could not be used. 
Due to a mistake of the union koard, this tank cannot be used now. For 


removing water scarcity, now subscription is being raised; has it been . . 


wise to allow this tank to remain out of hounds to the public? (c) Many 
people, while constructing new houses, are encroaching on the land on 
the main thoroughfare. Our Union Board does not pay any attention to 
this... ...” (14 Sept}. i. 

“A daring dacoity at the house of the rice-dealer Bhimnarayan Pal of 
Trisula Patti (the business centre of Bolpur)”. (7 Sept). 

“There are four opium and ‘ganja’ shops in Birbhum + Suri, Dubrgjpur, 
Bolpur and Rampurhat. The shop at Suri has recently been split up into 
two units. The shop at Bolpur is larger than that in Suri; why should 
this also not be similarly split up,?” (11 Mag). . 


Suri town : “eR Ecently ‘Dharampuja’ was performed in Suri.. Drama 
was staged by a ‘Jatra’ party. Dress was hired from Calcutta at a very 
high cost. The same play is staged year after year.” (13 July). °* 


“Srishchandra Goswami of Social Service League delivers lectures at 
the town hall of Suri on ‘Rural reconstruction and cooperation’ and on 
‘our education system.” (31 Aug. & 12 Oct.) ° “e $e 

“Agitation in Suri ‘town for discontinuing payment i water-tax to the, 
Municipality.” (24 Aug.) 

“New building of the Congress opened at Sari, with ‘Kirtan’ and ‘Lila 
Kirtan’ songs... ... ” “There is as yet no Congress Committee in Rampur- 
hat, Bolpur, Sainthia, Dubrajpur and other places.” (12 Oct.) 
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“Hetampur Collegec Coaching upto B. A. course : number of lecturers 
has now been eight : tuition fee Rs. 4 for I. A. and Rs. 6 for B. A. ;¢ total 
monthly expense does not exceed Rs. 17/- Rs. 18/--. In this year 18 , 
candidates were sent up for the B, A. Examination. Frifteén ’ students 
passed; of whom five got Distinction.” advertisement (13 July, 3 Aug.) * 
“Malaria in Labpur : cholera in Kirnahar” (10 Aug.) 

“Letter ‘expressing dissatisfaction at the functioning of the Union Board 
at Dubrajpur.” (27 July). * , : 

Article on the economic consequences of husking of paddy <in mills : 
“price of good quality paddy Rs. 3 per maund ; 14 maunds of paddy make 
one maund of rice. Price of 14 md. paddy is Rs. 4/8/- and {hat of 1 md. 
rice now is Rs, 5/8/-. Cultivators lose considerably. Husking at home 
is not expensive ...” (6 July). 

“Pous-mela at Santiniketan. The management of the mela is better 
than in previous years, when gamblers assembled there in large numbers. 
Fortunately this year no gamblers were allowed to stay within the ‘mela’ 


“area.” (28 Dec). i : 


“Many villages under the jurisdiction of the Munsiff’s Courts at Bolpur, 
Dubrajpur and Rampwrhat have abruptly been placed under jurisdiction 


_of other courts. This should be rectified, otherwise the villagers are put 


to immense inconveiience.” (21 Dec). 


_ “East Indian Railway, announces. reduction in raiiway fare.” (16 Nov.) 


1926 ‘ : ; 

Literary Conference: ‘‘For consultation and preparation of the 
Literary Conference in the district, Sri Sudhakanta.Roy Chowdhury (later, 
resident of Santiniketan) Nirmalsib Banerjee (Labpur Zamindar) and 
others’ came to Bolpur and held a meeting at ‘Kali Barwaritala’ ; the First 
Munsiff presided. Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri of Santiniketan attended the 
meeting, Kalimohan Ghosh of Sriniketan delivered ’a lecture.” (15 March). 
VBAR,; “The year proved a bad one on account of exceptional heat in 
summer and continuous rain in July and August. Local cultivators 
watched with the keenest interest various experiments undertaken by the 
department (Agricultural Farm) on an extensive scale .-.” 

«Conditions aré fabourable for poultry growing in the district of 
Birbhum because there are no restrictjons here on the rearing of fowls for 
the Hindi ..”. °#At the All India Poultry Show at Calcutta in December 
1926, the department gained the first place in the preparation of poultry 
food, the first and second places in cross-breeding and the second and third’ 
places in ‘Chittagong breed’.” : . 

There are 41000 ‘muchis’ in the Birbhum District most of whom are 
so poor as to have turned into day-workers though they can earn a decent 
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income if they are taught the modern process in tanning... --Hides are at 
present exported to Calcuita-on a large scale..2” 

“Th ee years the department of weaving z has turned out 138 trained 

Students--.”,  ~ . 
, vA, censys of ‘melas’ has been undertaken. Volunteers ai.end the, melas 
and organise the policing and the sanitation work.. In epidemic seasons, 
posters, leaflets, and handbills are distributed widely. During the last 
cholera epidemic, the Institute undertook relief work in all the villages 
within a radius of 5 milés from Suruf at the request of the District 
Board”. A 

“About a dozen Health Societies have.been organised in the ees 
ing villages, miost of them being registered as cooperative societies.. 

“The total number of ‘Bratibalaks’ (village volunteers), trained for 
various types of services to the villagers, is now 750, organised in 30 cen- 
tres. The last annual meeting took place on [Feb.] 6 at Santiniketan when 
Rabindranath Tagore presided over the ceremony of pzize distribution. Rai 
Abinash Chandra Banerjee Bahadur (landlord of Sultanpur) generously 
bore the entire expenses of the gathering this year...” 

“A girls’-school is maintained by the department. Besides the usual 
subjects, there is provision for the teaching of needle-work, cooking, nur- 
sing etc. There are 36 students’in the school...” - 

“Besides the registered Health Societies, the Institute has organized two 
Cooperative Banks (at Bolpur and Raipur), a - Credit Society {at Mahida- 
* pur) and an Irrigation Society (at Raipur).--” 

“Ten night schocls have been started for the education of the‘ children 
of the depressed classes. | The ‘Doms’ of 42 villages have, been organised 
into a society for their economic, social and moral uplift and it has‘.suc- 
ceeded in checking the profuse use of wine on festive occasions. A Con- 
ference of the ‘Muchis’ of the district was organised, at Sriniketan* aid 2 
society was started for their improvement...” 

“The Sericulture section of the Bengal Agriculture Department ‘has 
undertaken the management of the mulberry plantation and the rearing of 
silkworms.” (Annual Report, Visva-Bharati, 1926). i 


1927 


Labour: Letter to the editor: ‘“Sasibhusan Chatterjee of Bolpur writes 
suggesting formation of Shop Workers’ Association for Birbhum and 
Burdwan.” (6 June). ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Health : “District Board pioesedinge 27 August—Deplorable condi- 
tion of Bolpur Dispensary and Magistrate’s note to the Medical Officer at 
Bolpur”. (12 Sept.) ° 

Sri. Kalimohan Ghosh of, Sriniketan writes, announcing opening of 
courses at Sriniketan on Village Sanitation, Cooperation, Agriculture, 
Volunteer Organisation, ete. (8 Aug). 
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“Two books, a novel (Binodini) by Jagadish Gupta, typist at Bolpur 
Court, and one (Panchajanya : poems), by Soureshchandra Chowdhuri of 
Bolpur, published” (7 Nov.) . . ; ‘ 
Roads: Letter to the editor: Deplorable condition of Bolpur-Beng- 
chatra'road and the culverts : (Atulpada Roy, Banagram, P. .O. Jalundi, 
Nanoor PS): (13 June). : . 

Wearing: District Board invites applications for training in the 
Weaving Schocl at Suri ; scholarships at Rs. 8 p.m. offered. (20 June). 
Roads : District Board sanctions an annual rent of Rs. 44 for “taking lease 
of a plot of land in the Bolpur station yard for the unloading and storage 
of stone ballasts for Dirtrict Board roads.” (20 June). . 
Educational “14 schools of the district sent 311 candidates ‘for the 
Matriculation Examination: 150 boys passed: Bolpur school sent 19 
students out of which 14 passed”. (30 May).  - 

Suri town: “Many buses are plying from Suri to Rajnagar, Ahmadpur, 
Amjore etc.” (11 July). “After the day’s business at the Courts, buses 
and ‘lorries’ are taking back people to their villages. This is adversely 
affecting the sweetmeat shops’ business in the town”. (18 July). 

“New Office building of the Suri Municipality opened”. (25 July). 
«“Girls’ School at Suri, which has now matuy students, now requires either 
a horse-driven coach or an aitomobile bus to replace the bullock-driven 
coach”. (4 July). ‘ mS 
“Advertisement : Flour Mill at Suri : trial solicited”. (14 Nov.). 


_ “Famine in Birbhum. "Demand for stoppage of export of rice from the 


district.” (7 Noy) , ; 6 
“Rahrdipika, magazine from the Tara Press of Rampurhat”. (20 June). 
“Sultanpur school, opened in 1925, has now 140 students. Prize distri- 
bution ‘by the Director of Public Instruction”. (2 May). 

“Proposal for a rail link from Sainthia ‘to Bharampur...... (23 
May)., “ bs 

Visiters to Santiniketan : “During the “year under xeview 569 guests (91 
from outside India) visited Santiniketan from different parts of the world. 
In addition to the above, nearly 1000 people attended the Pous Utsava 
in December, 1927:..” (VBAR, 1927).* 

«...the Urban Banks of Bolpur and Raipar which were organised by the 
efforts of the Village Welfare Department have begun to function satis- 
factorily”. . 


Annual Reports: of 1961/62, and 1962/63 indicate .that >in the former year, there 
werr 2435 visitors in the University’s guest houses, including 142 foreign visitors- 
In the latter year, 2932 visitors came including 131 foreign visitors. These"figures . 
of course exclude the large number of visitors who put up at private houses, or 
jn the town, or return the same day. + . ; 
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“We also took the initiative in organising a cogperative central bank 
to be located at Beulunes which has been® registered under the Co- 
‘operative Society Act... ; 

--a nuinber of village ‘muchi’s (cobblers) received training in our 
oienay and were thus able to earn their living by starting work of 
their own in their villages. By making cheap shoes for the local 
market, they are able profitably to utilise even the poor’ quality hides that 
are lotally available...”. (Visva-Bharati Annual Report, 1927). pa 


1928 : 


a a 


Matriculation Examination of the district : 161 successful candidates from 


the fourteen schools, including about a dozen ‘private’ students : Bolpur 


“School, 19 candidates, (18 June).’ “Thirteen students were sent up (from 
. Santiniketan) for the Matriculation Examination ; 9 were successful’. 


(VBAR, 1928). 

Suri town : a - 
“Dharampuja in the town”. : 
Muslim Youth Association formed in Suri”, (16 July). . 
“Protest against dirty tap-water supplied in Suri ; Appeal to the rate- 
payers to submit protests”. -(22 Jzly). 

“New theatre party formed in Suri” (20 Aug.) 

“Considerable increase iri the nlimber of buses and lorries in the town”. 


"(28 Feb.) ° ; 


Local Self-Government : “Jegadananda Roy of Santiniketan has become a 
roember of the Local Board of Birbhum”. (23 July). Jagadananda Roy 


‘was also connected with the Bolpur Union Board. 


“Leprosy problem in the district : measures to solve it”. (10 Sept.) 
“Famine in the district” (10 Sept.) 3 “Owing to the failure of crops in £927 
severe famine conditions prevailed in Birbhum and adjoining districts 
during summer of 1928. A relief committee was formed at Santiniketan 
and immediate measures were taken for starting relief work. The Govern- 
ing body made a special grant of Rs. 1000/- for excavating a tank with a 
view to giving employment to the famine-stricken villagers. The Labpur 
Dramatic Club gave a charity performance of ‘Chirakumar Sabha’ (a 
drama of Tagore) in Calcutta in September in aid of the famine relief 
work:-.” (VBAR). * o 


Business advertisement : “Samsul Haque, Pitas ties Chilean ‘Nitrate 


* Committee, Sainthia : Nitrate of soda, at Rs. 7/50 per maund”. (13 Aug.) 


Twelve Health Societies (including two in Bandgora.and Bhubandanga 


“ now within the municipality of Bolpur) wére being run under the 


guidance of the medical officer of Sriniketan’ (VBAR). 
” Number of ‘Brati-Balakas’ (volunteer organisation) under the control 
38 e. 
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of Visva-Bharati was,826. “The Brati-Balakas of Bolpur started a hand- 
written magazine and organized a Coopétrative Store which they are 
maintaining with voluntary service-..”. (VBAR). : 
“The Central Co-operative Bank at Santiniketan which was*started last 
year‘made very good progress. 351 village cooperative societies of 
different types are working under the supervision of this Central Bank”. - 
(VBAR). i is 

“Four new rural banks and two irrigation. societies were organised (of 
which two were in Bhubandanga).” rt 


1929 


Visva-Bharati : “The Visva-Bharati Society now owns neatly 2560 bighas 
of land (1,bigha=14400 sft. and 1 acre=43560 sft : 1 acre=3.025 bigha)~ 
at a very moderate rent, a large number of buildings worth more than - 
five and a half lakh of rupees...” (VBAR). 

“Scarcity of water during the hot season is another difficult. problem. 
The only satisfactory solution would appear to be the construction of a 
pumping system drawing its supply from a river”. 

“Sriniketan : the whole of the land comprising seven hundred acres 
“', which the Government of Bengal had acquired on behalf of the Visva~ 
- Bharati, finally came into our possession in February, 1929.-.;;. 

“In cooperation with the Visva-Bhavati Central Cooperative Bank a 
Divisional Cooperative Conference was held at Sriniketan on the 9th and« 
10th of February to discuss the problems of rural welfare.. .It was presid- 
ed over by Sir Daniel Hamilton who delivered a lecture on, ‘India’s Best 
Hope’ and said‘ ‘if co-operation fails the only hope of ail india will fail.” 
(VBAR), (Vide OHK Spate, India and Pakistan, 1957 edn, p. 203). 

«The lac industry which flourished in Ilambazar at the time of the 
East India Company has almost died out. About 14 families still exist 
who make lacquer.toys in a crude-way. We have settled some of these 
families at Surul, and are giving them training to improve their technique 
and produce more artistic and more profitable goods...*(VBAR), 


1930 : 7 « 


‘Non-Cooperation Movement’ in the district: “Three days’ consecutive 
‘hartal’ in Suri, 4s a protest against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi”, 
(5 May). * 
“Arrests in Birbhum: one from Bolpuf, a few others from Suri, Khaira- 

sole, Rampurhat etc.” (5 May). “Pleader of Bolpur, arrested” (30 June). | 

“<The movement is going on quite on a large scale in Bolpur; proces- 
sions, picketing in the front of liquor and opium shops, cutting of flowers 
of palm trees toprevent prepsration of Ban requests by picketers not 
to buy British cloth ete. > ({2 May)- 
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“Suri Bar Association has proposed that the arrested persons would 
be helped by the pleaders” : “picketing in Sur} and imposition of Sec- 
‘tion 144 of Cr. P. C. by the government”. “If Section 144 had not been 
declared the movement in the district would have stopped long ago.-.”. 
(12 May). “Non-cooperation movement slows down in the district.” 
(23 June). . at 
Matriculation Examination results of the district: “Altogether 16619 
candidates appeared this year, and 10295 students passed. Including a 
few private candidates, 344 Candidates from 19 schools of Birbhum dis- 
trict appeared ; 209 passed’, “From Bolpur School, 33 students appeared 
and 20 passed”. (23 June). ‘ 

Lette? to editor regarding unsatisfactory changes in the arrangements 
for ‘practice classes’ in .the ‘Guru Training School’ of Bolpur after the 
upgrading of its status. (17 March). 


‘Primary School Teacher’s Conference in Labpur (3 Feb.). 


Conference of Peasants of the District in Ahmadpur. (20 March). 

Effect of ‘Sarda Act’ (prohibiting early marriage): “Early marriage has 
immensely increased in the district.” (3 Oct.). ° " 

Business advertisements ; “Ganji Sajun Co. 1] Ezra Street, Calcutta: 
Sole Agents in Birbhum ; Babula] Ballavji, Bolpur : Sub-agent for Suri 
only, Narayan Chandra Shau: ‘Heart’ Brand tinned tea and Swastika 
Brand packet tea’. (four issues of June). * 

«Tonic of Ukhra : Chandrakanta Pharmacy, Ukhra (Burdwan) ; agents 
at Suri and Dubrajpar”. (3 Oct). ° 


Agriculture : “Severe damage to crops due to locust invasion in different 


parts of the district, including the ‘thana’ areas of Suri, Dubrajpur, Bol- 


pur, etc”. (16 June). 


“Saraswatotsava in Hetampur: exhibition of livestéck, agriculture. 


and industry”. (10 Feb). ° 
Business advertisement : Burdwan Phonetic Commercial Institute ; estab- 
lished in 1920 : goyernment patronised”. (3 March). " 
Fairs: ‘“Dadhia Bairagitala Mela” on ‘Maghi Sukla Saptami’ day : ear 
Nanoor : “Many people from Bolpur; Nanoor and Labpur PS areas come 
to this mela ; people from Murshidabad and Burdwan districts also’come 
in large number. Recently this ‘mela’ has.degenerated--.’’. (27 Jag). 
“Strike by hackney carriage drivers i in Dinajpur : : due tothe increase 


in number of motor vehicles and also due to more'frees movementowithin - 


the town by women without use of carriages, the income of carriage- 
drivers has declined ; so licence fee should be reduced---”, (15 Sept). 


- Automobile services : “Motor Vehicle Conferenoz in Suri: presided over 


by the District Magistrate : 43 buses plying in, 19 routes of the district: 2 
buses on Bolpur-[lambazar route ;2 on Bolpur-Suri route ; 1 on Bolpur- 
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Bengchatra route ; 1 on Bolpur-Nanoor route. 7 buses each on.Sainthia- 
Suri route and Ahmadpur‘Suri route...”.- @2 Sept). a 
Sriniketan: “At the time of the Sriniketan ‘anniversary, two conferences, - 
one of the representatives of Cooperative Credit Societies and the other 
of the, Depressed Classes people were held---.Two meetings with ‘Purdah’ 
ladies and three mass meetings were also organised during the year”. 
(VBAR). 

“On the 10th & 11th February, a Conference of the Representatiyes of 
Cooperative Societies was held.to discuss thé possibilities of introducing 
Rural Reconstruction work in villages, The gonference was, opened by 


ery His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and was presided over by Mr. 
“4. K. Ekmhirst...”. (VBAR). ee 
1931 P : 


Cottage industries : “The work of introducing and developing cottage 
industries is faced with difficulties from two sides. The cheaper articles 
are unable to compete with the mass production of modern factories, 
while the more artistic and expensive products, which cannot be manufac- 
tured by machinery, do not find a ready market on account of the all 
pervading poverty, made worse by the present depression. To make a 
headway is, therefore, no easy task.° The need of maintaining the 
cultural tradition is, however, so urgent that no apology is required for 
continuing our effort in this direction”. (VBAR). 
Visva-Bharati: In‘ February 1929..-an area of 725.59 acres was for-" 
ae mally made over to the Visva-Bharati under the Land Acquisition Act of 
1894. (Basti land, Danga land, Khowai land, cultivable land)”. , 
-Colonisation scheme‘ “It has been proposed tQ allot at present about 
1 40 acres of land out of the acquired area for laying out suitable roads and 
‘homestead plots far. the staff and life-members of the Visva-Bharati”. 
(VBAR). 7 


Lease of rice-mill in Bolpur : Registration Department Document No. 

28 :oOwner of two rice-mills, Raman Chandra Das (“caste, weaver ; pro- 

fession, business”) leases out one of the mills, ‘Dinabandhu rice mill to 

one Prrusottam Baiti (“caste, Maheswari of Rajasthan”) at an annual , 

rental of Rs. 1751. 
4 ° 


1932 . * t 
© © 

Water‘Supply «After many experiments, tube wells yielding a large quan- 
tity of pure water have been successfully bored...” (VBAR). . 

“tn addition to the routine work department of rural reconstruction 
laid emphasis on ‘dharmd gola’ (granary), cooperative village dispensaries, * 
work in connection with untouchability, adult education, circulating 
library, etc.” (VBAR). : . - 
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Depressed classes: “The. people of the neighbouring village Bhuban- 
danga, consisting mainly of, untouchables, invited the inmates, men “and 


. wonien of Santiniketan, to.dine with them on the 24 September. The 


guests of the evening included many orthodox Hindus”. (VBN, Oct.) 


“A, large meeting in connection with the organisation of Depressed 
Classes was organised at Naaoor by Kalimohan Ghosh and others. It is 
to be followed with a more permanent organisation.” (VBN, Dec.) 
Sriniketan: “Sriniketan should limit its activities to all the villages falling 


mainly within the area of one_ or at most two village unions. And it i 
* should work in cooperation with 


‘the Local- Government units that are 


cy 


the only recognised agencies for carrying on exactly the kind of work 
which Srinikétan intends to do:..”. (VBAR). 


1933 : é 


Visva-Bharati: Rural Reconstruction Department, Sriniketan helped in 
the setting up of a Health Union with three village. dispensaries. One of 
the dispensaries (Bandhgora) covered Bandhgora, Bolpur Labour ‘basti? 
and Bhubandanga, now within the Municipality. an 


“During the year three more. Jabour banks have been organised at Bol- 
pur labour basti’s.” 


“A Committee under the title of ‘Samskar Samiti’ was formed by 
“Rabindranath just after his momentous visit to Poona during Mahatmaji’s 
epic fast in September 1932 (V. B. News, November 1932). Yts activity 
was first concentrated in the villages adjacent to Santiniketan...It was 
affiliated to the Béngal Provincial Board of the Servants of Untouchables 
Society and was renamed as ‘Birbhum Asprisya Sevak-Samiti’.” “One 
district conference, at Sriniketan, two ‘thana’ conferences at Bolpur and 
Khairasol and three caste-wise conferences were organiseds. ” 


“Scholarships amounting to Rs. 20 p.m. were awarded to 36 studénts’ of 
whom two were in Santiniketan college, two were in Bolpur High School, 

one in Sriniketan Girls’ School and the rest being students of the night 
schools and day primary schools”. (VBAR). 


‘Research work : ‘Monthly retail’ prices of paddy, rice, ‘masoor’, flour 
gram, mustard oil-and ‘ghee’ for- the entire ‘ post-war period kave been 
kindly supplied by the merchants of Bolpur. This analysis shows a 
downward trend in the prices of every commodity, the. price of paddy 
having gone down lower than, it thad ever deen, during the, past fifty 
years:--”, (VBAR.) 


“On the sixth February, the arrival of delegates to the ‘Depressed’ 
Class Conference could not fail to impress the onlookers with their enthu- 
siasm and the organisers of the conference must have felt gratified that 

«the pains they had taken were certainly rewarded...”. (VBN, March). 
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1934 


“The Health Unions : “At present two such ‘anions are working, one at 
Bandgora and the other at Benuri. Of the tWo, the Bandgora Union is ~ 
working satisfactorily and all the expenses including the salary of the 
resident sub-assistant surgeon and of the compounder in that area aze met. 
from their ofvn funds.” (VBAR). 


“Siksa-Satra”, the school at Sriniketan: “There were ten issues of the 
monthly manus¢ript magazine of the boys. Qne of its features was the 
inclusion of the prices of the market commodities as the boys collected 
them at the different ‘Haat’ (marketing) days”. “ " 


“Every evening the boys read from the daily Bengali newspaper This 
has widened their interest and they no more think that they are living in 
a small village in Birbhum district, but consider them as members of a 
larger community”. (VBAR).« 


The Crafts and Industries Section had, in addition to its usual car- 
pentry, weaving etc., also had training arrangements for leather work 
(including the making Of sandals, shoes. artistic goods etc.) ; lacquer work, 
book-binding, ‘batik’? work (brought from Java) ; goldsmithy and fine 
works ; embroidery and needle work etc.” (VBAR). ; 


“A. small sugar mill with a power cane-crusher and other necessary 

equipment were installed during the year, (VBAR). 

1935 . ra 
: Birbhum Cooperative Land Martgage Bank : Capital Rs. 5 lakhs. 
“Amongst the fifteen members of the Board, one #s from Visva-Bharati”. 
(15 April). # 

Flood ‘Some’of the villages near Santiniketan have suffered immensely 
from the ravages of fidod”. “Our students &s usual were prompt in 
rendering help to the marooned villagers...” (VBN, Sept.) 

Business advertisement ; ‘Nabastikti Insurance Co. office at Suri”, (15 April). 


° 


1936 “ © 


“In spite of the economic ‘distress prevalent in the district the fair at 
Santiniketan was attended by thousands of people from neighbouring 
villages”. (VBN, Jan.). < 


. e 


e . . « 


* in marked contrast with the present days, when newspaper circulation has pene- 
trated deep into even remote villages, there were no more than 25 families at, Santi-- 
niketan which used to subscribe daily newspapers. A leading staff member of 
Santiniketan auctally went ftom house to house to enlist_ names for more papers 
for which a local agent started his business. In those days of bi-weekly papers 
sent by post, radio-sets were of course even more scarce.) : . 
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“The Minister in charge of Local-Self- Government Sir B. P. Sinha 


Royspaid a visit to Santiniketan to formally open the Bolpur-Bandgora 
Dispensary organised by the Rural Reconstruction Department’. (VBN, 
Feb.), * 
“Epidemics ; “Owing to an outbreak of small pox in the, vicidity, the 
institution closed for the summer holidays almost a’ month before the 
“ usual time.” 


Visva-Bharati : “Ino-operation with the Visva-Bharati Central Co-opera- 


tive Bank, the Benga cl Section of the New Educatién Fellowship and the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools, Bolpur Circle, a conference of village, Primary 
School, Teachers was held at Sriniketan from February 27 to March 1.” 
(VBN, May/June). 

“In the annual meeting at Sriniketan, more than 600 ‘pardanasin 
ladies’ attended it.” (VBAR). 

An old irrigation tank at Bhubandanga re-excavated, mainly at the 


initiative of a staff member of Visva-Bharati. Tagore attended the ~ 


opening ceremony. (Tagore Chronicle). oe 
1937 ; 


Roads: ‘“Deplorable condition of the road from Bolpur to Bengchatra 
through Bahiri: recently the District Magistrate had to cross a pool of 
mud on the road, by mounting‘on dn elephant--- Villagers from more than 
200 villages use this road for their visit to Bolpur,.” (13 Sept.) 


Business advertisement ; “India Equitable Insurance Co.,: Calcutta, 
established 1,908 : Special Agent, A. Sinha, Suri; Organising Agent, N. 
‘Sarkar, Bolpur.” (13 Sépt.) : 

Folk School: “We organised a camp for a month, in cooperation with 
the Visva-Bharati Central Co-operative Bank, in order to educate ‘25° adult 
farmers from different villages of Birbhum. The students were camped 
in the village of Bandgora where out Cooperative Rural Reconstruction 
Society is most guccessful”. (VBAR). 

“Tn the two dispensaries at Bolpur and Bandgora (run by the Health 
Society registered ‘under Cooperative Societies Act) total number of 
patients treated was 6010...” (VBAR). 

Santiniketan fair : ..one wonders if the visitors who‘ flock to Santini- 
ketan during the ‘Pous more {annivegsary celebrations) carry back with 
themselves a correct ided .of thé ‘Asrama’ and its' activities. ‘We hope 
they understand that during these three days all the normal activities of 
the-Asrama are suspended and the standards deliberately strained to 


create an atmosphere in which the cultured of sophisticated breeds ymay .. 
find it easy to share the goods and amuserients of our neglected village 


folks”. (VBN, Feb.) . 
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“A conference of primary teachers was convened at Sriniketan on 
15/16 April presided over by Ramananda Chatterji---” .(VBN, May).° 

Acharya J.B. Kripalani’s impressions about the Health Co-operatives ; 
and other activities of Sriniketan. (VBN, Nov.) ‘ ° 


° ° ° 


1938 ° 


" Peasants’ and Workers’ Conference held at Bolpur on August 7.” “Many 


‘Santals’, scheduled caste people and Muslims participated in the con- 
ference”. (15 Aug.) , : as Reis 2 
Controversy over imposition of ‘educatiog cess’: among many 
participants in this deliberation was a leading and senior staff member of 
Visva-Bharati. (20 June). ° « : 


Meeting of Birbhum Land Holders’ Association: Notice issued “to 


-protect the interest of Zamindars and the tenants...” (25 April). 


Caste guilds: ‘Tenth Annual Conference of All-Bengal ‘Ugrakshatriya’ 
Organisation will be ‘held in Bahiri village” (JL. 140 Bolpur PS). (11 


. April). 


Local-Self-Government at Bolpur: “Re-election in one Ward of Bolpur 

Union Board was ordered by the Magistrate after a case had been filed 

complaining that some of the voters of the member were kept drunk at 

the time of the polling”. (14 Feb.)* 

“Tagore’s birth anniversary : °Editor comments at the total indifference 

of the people of Birbhum to this matter”. (16 May). 

“Sarbajanin Durga Puja at Suri; subscription of Rs. 422 raised.” (16 

May). . . [ 

«Malaria in Birbhum : particularly in villages around Bolpur. Services 

tendered by the Health Co-operative Societies”. (10 Jan.). 

“Death from Simali Pox in Suri Town”. (6 June). 

Cultural functions : ‘Music conference in Surie, participants, Sri Gopes- 

war Bandyopadhyaya and others”. (29, Feb.). 

Business advertisements ; “Birbhum Chemical and Pharmaceutical works, 

Sainthia ; Managing Agents : M/s. Guff & Co.” (3 Jan. & 25 April). 
“Banerjee Brothers : Cycle Stores, Bolpur”. / “Manorama Bastralaya, 

Bolpur”, / “Sarbamangala Bastralaya, Suri”. { “Dacca Ayurdediya Phar- 

macy, Agent at Suri, sub-agencies at Rampurhat and Bolpur”. / India 

Equitable” Insurance Co. Special Agent* at Suri, Organising Agent at 


; * © 
x According “to Local Self-Government Notification 40 LSG. 5.9.38, the Union 
Board consisted of the following members ¢ J. Sinha, (Landowner and rice-miller); 
Babulal Ballavji (rice miller) ; Dharamdas Dalal (merchant and rice-miller) 5 D. 
Roy (Bank Maniger) ; Kalimohan Ghosh (Visva-Bharati) ; Kantibhusan Sarkar 
; * (Landlord, Surul). Additions : C. C. Sinha (Landlord); Nishapati Majhi (vill- 
~ age worker of Visva-Bharati, later Member of Legislative Assembly). 
{This seat having subsequently fallen vacant, replaced by L. C. Das (rice miller) 
and later by B. Mukherji (Visva Bharati). * 
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Bolpur”. 7 “Pioneer Bank -Ltd. Estd. 1923, amongst several branches 
also bzanches at Suri and Bolpur”. (3 Jan., 25 April, 13 June, etc.). 
Visva-Bharati Health Centres: Minister of Local Self- Government, 
Mr. S Suhrawardy visited Santiniketan & 11 July) and: addressed the 
EBandhgora Bolpur Health Society : ie 
“The people of Bolpur have reasons to be eternally grateful to the 
authorities of Santiniketan and Sriniketan for the Health Centres that have 
bias ‘opened by them and the rural reconstruction work théy are _cairying 
...” (VBN, Aug). a 
gee School at Bhubandanga (gamed after Prasad, son of Ramananda 
Chatterji), run,by Santiniketan students, (VBN, Sept). 


“Rural Health Societies : Of the five societies started with the help of 
the‘grant-sanctioned by the government of Bengal in 1936, the Health 
Society at Bahiri (JL. 140 Bolpur PS) has been the most successful. The ! 
establishment of the society has removed a serious difficulty at Bahiri and } 
the surrounding areas whose residents had formerly to travel a distance of 
six miles to Bolpur town for medical help. Encouraged by the succes’ of i. 
the Health Society, the members undertook the repair of the Bahiri-Bolpur : i 
road the condition of which was sxe bad and which became abso- rf 
lutely impassable during the raiifs-- 

Village Industries : ‘‘--. In one centre, thesindustry of making ‘morahs’ 
from bamboo ( sylindiieal type of backless seats which used to be 
made particularly by the ‘Bajuné Dome’ caste people) was stimulated and 
properly organised, in cooperation. with the Silpa-Bhavana.” .“.-- the iW 
spinning and weaving of the fibre of ‘sunhemp’ has also been taken up in . i 
order to revive an important industry which has all but died out.” «The : 
artistic products of leather were greatly in denied: sand applications for i ° 
~ agency were received from shops at distant places... an (VBAR) - ¢ « i i 


1939 


Bengal Government sanctioned an ‘annuabgrant of Rs. 25000 to the Hl 
institution. Sale‘Emporium of the Cottage Industries Dept., at Calcutta aa 
opened by Subhas Chandra Bose. Sriniketan publishes a fortnightly Paper : I 
‘Deshé O Bideshé’ for the villagers... (VBAR and VBN). - a lt 
_ Cooperative Health Societies: “In addition to the Tlambazar Health Ne 
Society which was closed last year, the Society at Adityapur (JL. 71 Bolpur 
PS, less than three miles northeast of Santiniketan) had to, be closed down 
owing to internal dissentions. Two new societies have been organised by 
the present District Magistrate. The societies at Bolpur, Bahiri and Goal- 
para continued to work satisfactorily. Another society gave some cause 
for anxiety owing to the indifference of the local people.” “The demon- 
stration farm at Benuri had to be closed on’ account pf the indifference of 
the owners of the land.” “(VBAR) : 

39 { ° 
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Fairs and festivals; “In addition to the two regular events-of the 
Institute, the Pous Mela at Santiniketan and fhe Magh Mela at Srin‘ketan, 
six local exhibitions were held in the surrounding villages, namely Bolpur, 
Raipur, Benuri, Adityapur, Laldaha and Bahiri. As the management of 
these ‘functions was left to the local people, their enthusiasta was 
spontaneous. ? 

Tagore songs : “An attempt was also made for the introduction of 
the simple songs of Rabindraneth among the villagers, and with this object 
_ in view three village ‘musical clubs were established at Bahadurpur, Parul- 

danga and Goalpara. It is hoped that ‘when our students are properly 
trained by the music teacher, it will be easy to organise our actiyities in 
this direction with better success...” (VBAR) 


1940 
Rabindranath opens the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Suri 
on February 21, (26 Feb). : 
Mahatma Gandhi and Kasturba Gandhi at Santiniketan: (RJ. Vol. 
IV, p. 217 refers to af unpleasant’ demonstration at Bolpur station). 

Tagore Birthday anniversary at Suri. (13, 20 May). 

Educational: Delgation to Education Minister for eratioins college 
in Suri. (13 May). 

‘Trunk Telephone at Bolpur / Santinikefan : opened by Rabindranath on 
24 July (15 May, 29 July). : i 

“Santiniketan became linked by telephone with the rest of India on 
July 26 when Rabindranath inaugurated the trunk telephone connection 
by exchanging greetings with the Director General of Post and Telegraphs. 
Later Rabindranath proceeded to the Bolpur T ‘elephone Exchange which 
he declared formally open at a meeting held in the premises...” (VBN, Aug). 
“A meeting was organised. by Bhupendranath Sen, social and political 
leader of Bolpur, for organising an Adult Education Centre. ” The students 
of the ‘Harijan’ schools of tht town attended the meeting.” (29 April). 

The “Peasants’ Organisation at Mollarpur observed’‘May Day’.” ie 
May). * 

“Dubrajpur rice-mill labourers form LABOUR UNION.” (18 March). 
“All India Spimers’ Association held an exhibition -of ‘Khadi’ and 
Village Industries products at Santiniketan.” (23 Sep ; VBN, Oct). 

_ Business: ‘{... more than a thousand cultivators of the district have 
submitted a petition to the Minister for abolition of the system of collect- 
ing Iswarbritti_ and dhalta (the former, ‘voluntary’ ‘collections for use ia 
some charitable work, and the latter, the permissible limit of allowance in 
weight of paddy due to moisture) by the rice-millers--.” (10 June). 
«A dealer of Bolpur is convicted for selling adulterated mustard oil; 
fine of Rs. 100 only.” , (26 July). 
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“An old irrigation tank at Kashipur (near Bolpur) is re-excavated by 
the enterprise of Rural Recoastruction Departihent. Opening function by 
* Maharajkumar of Natore ; Kalimohan Ghosh of Visva- Bharati addressed 
the meeting.” (29 April). 

+ Terrible fire in the Sangri Village at Amdahara Union Board {within 
Bolpur PS) ; huge property and livestock lost ; Visva-Bharati‘ "is arranging 
for help.” (29 April). i 

“Cotton cultivation in the district is feasible.” ‘“Tantipara Cottage 1 

Industries centre willing to buy the cotton.” (3 June). ; 
\ “Afforestation and soil:conservation scheme undertaken by the Visva- 
Bharati.” (VBAR) 

Annual fair at Santiniketan: “Our resources were strained. to their. 
utmost by the unusual influx of visitors to the ‘Pous Mela’ this year. - 
Increasingly larger number of people are coming; many of them come : 
more for the purpose of enjoying a cheap holiday than of participating in i 

- the functions on these occasions.” “The,annual fair,* however, attracted j, a 
\  @ huge gathering from the villages.” (VBN, Jan) ; 

Visitors to Santiniketan: <‘‘Anticipating a rus of Easter Holiday- 
makers we thought-it fit to postpone tho annual Spring Festival...” (VBN, 
April). . 7 ° 

Electricity : ‘The boiling heat and sultry summer days will no more 
be able to scare us at Santiniketan and SriniXetan. To the many ameni- 
, ties of life in the Institution, day and night electricity service is going to be 
” added i in a few months time.” (VBN, April). 

Examination cehtre of Calcutta University started at Santiniketan. 
(VBN; Feb and Sept). « 

Agriculture : “There has been almost a complete falure of paddy' crop 
this year as a result of severe drought. There is already .a- great Scarcity 
and a terrible famine staxes in the face of.allthe Western districts in 
general and Birbhum in particular. Relief Committee.. seca by the 
Visva-Bharati.” (VBN, Nov and Dec). ” A 

“In view of the famine conditions prevailing in this district we, tae 
been constrained to abandon the idga of arranging entertainments. during 
the coming Pous Utsava celebrations.” (VBN, Dec). 

“| . Sriniketan: “Research ie on ‘rural marketing in Bolpur Bazar’ it 
“completed,” * 

“The experiment in, pottery has proved successful ; 7 considerable 

amount of glazing is now ’ being done with local materials”. ne (BAR) Va 
| 
! 


1941 : . 7 i 
Fataine in the district : «Government notification (791 (26) dated 27.2.41] i 
announcing relaxation of Money Lender»Act regarding repayment. of . a 
loan”. (23 June); “Reliefswork is carried on by the Visva-Bharati in four 
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Union Board areas, Taltore, Supur, and some villages in Bolpur and 
Ruppur Union Boards, in dollaboration with the Marwari Relief Soriety’’. 
(VBN, Jan., Feb., June). : * 

“Flood in different parts of the district.” (10 Nov.) © 


Visva- Bharati : “The government of India, while they were unable té 


commit themselves to the principle of a recurrent grant owing to the - 


present difficult financial position, sanctioned payment of a grant of 
Rs, 25000/- to the Visva-Bharati in the year [941-42 in recognition of the 
contribution which it-is making to the Indian culture’ ---.--” . (WBAR). 
Rural industries: “AJ/ India Village Industries Association is Working ‘in 
cooperation with Sriniketan for reviving various village, industries,... 
Pressing of oil seeds with the help of ‘ghani’ has been undertaken in one 
of the centres and the yield has secured a ready market in our institution”. 
(VBN, March) ; 
Electricity supply : The Santiniketan Electric Supply Company began 
supplying the institution with’ current from November last. Their 
- service is yet to be extended to Sriniketan and uptil now ‘they have not 
been able to arrange 24 hours’ supply which they are to do’ according to 
the original deed of conract’ (VBAR) 
Business advertisements: “Aloke Art* Press, Bolpur” (23 June) / 
“Pioneer Bank Ltd. more than 12 other branches: branches in Suri aud 
Bolpur.” / “Eastern National Bank Ltd. “Branch in Suri ; more than ten 
other branches” (23 June) / “Gourtisankar Oil and Rice Mill Ltd. Sain- 
thia” “pure Ati oil available from” (3 November). / “Dacca 
Ayurvediya Pharmacy: Branches, Suri Asansole, Burnpuy, Nabadwip, 
etc. Agency at Rampurhat, Sainthia, Bolpur, Kirnahar, Katwa, 
Kalna etc.” (24 Nov. ). / “Jubilee Development ‘Bank Ltd, opening ee 
Branch at Saifthia, meeting presided over by Kanailal Jhunjhunwala... 
(4.and 25 August). °° . 
. “New Girls’ School at’ Suri Q. T. Girls’ Schoo opened by the wife of 
' the Divisional Commissioner ‘on July 27...” (4 Aug.) 


«Attention of the Suri municipality is drawn to the unfiltered and 


polluted water supplied---” (30 June). 
“Steep rise in the price of paddy inthe district.” “Stockists and 


” millers are stocking paddy at a high price and it is reported that there is~ 


now practically’ no paddy i in the villages”. (30 Fine). 

“Tagore’Literary Society : opening function in Suri town hall: presided 
_ovér by Dr. Srikumar Bandyopadhyay...” (22 Dec.) 

Labour : “‘Siveepers’. Union at Bolpur”. “For some time past the sweepers 

had been pleading for dearsiess allowance, maternity leave, free education, 

facilities for good quarters, etc: Recently the Bolpur Union Board has 

granted dearness allowance of -/8/- annas (50 paise). per head per month, 
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and one.month’s maternity leave. They are very | much encouraged at 
this partial fulfilment of their demands. Othe? demands will be favour- 


* ably considered...” (14 July).° 


1942 . 


Social and economic changes: “Never before in the recent past have 
there been such rapid and fundamental changes taking place within so 
shért a time, and conditions in the country have been so, uncertain that 
snstained activities in cultural and constructive spheres have been extre- 
mely difficult...” RYBAR) 7 
Quit India movement : «the refercussions of the mass upheaval in the 
cities are beginning to eases villages and we cannot say with any 
assurance that they will not affect the normal working of our institution. 
Owing to political disturbances in the country in general and in this 
locality in particular* it was decided to close our College much before 
the Puja Holidays.-.”” (VBN, September, 1942). 6 
Natural calamities :“ Amongst the calamities that have most directly affect- 
ed us, we may mention the severe flood in the Ajoy river and failure of 


crops in the neighbourhood. The cyclone which caused a havoc in Midna- . 


pore visited us here also’and caused severe damage. But what has 
materially affected us, more than anything else, isthe distress brought 
about by the abnormal rise in the price of food stuffs and other commo- 
dities’,, (VBAR). (The Visva-BRarati News, September to December, have 
detailed information about the flood daimages in the area, and the relief 
work undertaken by Visva-Bharati). 

“The paddy crop has very nearly -failed i in the ieignbairhoad this year 
owing to a pest.. -Drought was followed by flood and ae by cyclone... 
{VBN, Dec.). 

Water supply in Santiniketan : - “The Minister of Local Self:Govern- 
ment, Sri Santosh Kumar Basu came here with the specific purpose of 
acquainting himself with the problem-of water supply in this area. The 
problem has assumed alarming proportions .. It is therefore a “matter 
of gratification to learn that the Bengal Government haye sanctioned a 
water-supply scheme for our institution at a total cost of Rs, 2,50,000/-.-” 
(VBAR). ~ ° 

“Our colonisation scheme which had.long been kept in abeyance was, 


_ put into operation and three separate areas in the neighbourhood of Santi- 


niketan were laid out and allotted to’a number’ of ‘LifeoMembers’. The 


* The ‘Quit India’ miovement reached this place also. Some workers of Visva- 
Bharati left service and joined the movement. As it happened elsewhere, some 
departure from the lines chalked out by Gandhiji took place here as well. A large 
procession, with many ‘Santhals’ and rural People, while moving towards the town, 
attacked the railway Station which resulted in police firing and largescale 
arrests, « 
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total number of plots is 145 out of which 129 have already been allotted. AN 
Purvapalli, Dakshinpalli, and Sripalli, as the areas are called, already, give 
signs of growing into pretty suburbs.” (VBAR). ye . 
Visitors to Visva-Bharati: The Report, referring among. other im- 

- ‘portant.events, to the visit of Marshall Chiang Kai-Shek and Jawgharlal, 
Nehru (and t& the very generous donation by the former to the institution) 
also mentions about ; “a donation of Rs. 10000/- from the people of 
Birbhum through the Collector .of the district” : . 

“Visva-Bharati has accepted the suggestion put forward by the donors 
in regard to the awarding of a few (six in, numbeg) scholarships to deserv- 
ing candidates of Birbhum desiring to pursue their studies in any educa~ 
tional department under the Visva-Bharati.” (VBAR, p. 9 and VBN, July). 

Influx of people; “As parts of their air-raid measures, the Government 
of Bengal have decided to maintain a relief centre at Sriniketan...” 

. (VBAR).* Z 
1943 . ° ; 

“Lhe annual fair proved to be less lively this yeat. There was a lot 

_ of unallotted space which ‘went abegging but which in normal years would 
have accommodated a fairly Jarge number of itinerant small tradesmen 
with their large variety’ of wares.” (VBN, Jan.). 

Price of rice: «*-.- we have been able to supply essential foodgrains to 
our employees at Rs, ‘12 to.Rs. 15 per’ maund while during the period the 
prevailing market rate fluctuated. between Rs, 20/- and Rs. 30/- per o 
maund.” |(VBAR). 

‘Students at Santiniketan : “There has been a progressive fall ... in the 
number of non-Bengali students ever since Bengal was declared an emer- 
gency‘area.” (VBAR). ‘ ‘ 
: Srjniketan : ° “The activities at Sriniketan in almost all its departments 
received a setback owing to the abnormal conditions in the villages this 
year, The medical department -had to cope with a difficult task due to 
the outbreak of cholera, malaria and other ~ diseases in an epidemic 


form...” = * 
Cottage Industries: ‘In spite of transport difficulties and unsteady 


° 


* Although very few ‘refugees’ as such came to this centre, Bolpur town witnessed 
duritig this period a large influx of people from Calcutta. This was the first impact? 
of ‘external’ influence on the otherwise placid life Of the town.. The barrier between 
the Surban’ psople ef: Caléutta and resfdents.of the ‘rural’ Bolpur was quite wide in 
many respects. One of the tangible effects of the influx was a rise in the price of 
commodities, particularly perishables which were ther ¢heap compared to the 
price in Calcutta... ‘At this time, a new word was coined among the retail vege- 
table vendors ; amazed by the comparatively low price in the market, the ‘urban’ -. 
gentry often used to utter, ‘damn cheap’ and the local people soon heard that the 
vendors would prefer to sell to the ‘danchee baboos’ of Calcutta, who were prepar- 

2 . 


ed to pay higher prices ! Fs 
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- condition of the ree for raw materials, the Supepehevens gids phen 
. menal progress.” ‘» 


Cooperatives : “The Minister of Co-operative Societies, Sri Jogen 


_Mondal laid the foundation stone of the proposed premises of the Central 


‘Cooperative Bank and also attended the Silver Jubilee celebrations.of the 


’ Santiniketan Samabaya. Bhandar (Cooperative Stores).” ene and 


VBN June). - 
Market price of paddy: “It isa ane anomaly of fate’that at Bolpur, 
one of.the biggest rice markets in the district, tice should be sold at Rs, 32 
per maund. The market ate as it, prevails now is 8 to 10 times more than 
what it was in pre-war years.” (VBN, July). 

“We understand that the cost of rice per maund touched Rs. 38 in the 
town of Bolpur last month.” (VBN, Sept). 
Famine: “.-.a gruel kitchen has been started at Bandgora village near 
the mill area belonging to Babu Bangsidhar Pal who has been giving 


. financial help for the purpose...” (VBN, Nov). % ; 
Epidemics: ‘Malaria of a virulent type raging in the surrounging 


countryside from which many of our workers are'recruited has caused very 
great dislocation in the smooth working in several of our departments.” 
(VBN, Dec). 


Flood ; “Extensive damage has been done to villages in the neighbour- | 


hood on account of recent flgod oin Kopi and Ajoy rivers.” (VBN, 
Aug). 

Prices: “---an ordinary ‘sari? now costs no iota than Rs, 4/-; with 
the price of paddy, almost a regular gambling is going on in thé towns of 
Bolpur, Ahmédpur, Sainthia, Suri, Dubrajpur, etc.”* (4 Jan.) 

“District Magistrate has fixed the price of rice in the district ; coarse 
rice, wholesale Rs. 9 and retail Rs. 9.50 per maund ; and »medium_ rice, 
wholesale Rs. 9.50 and retail Rs. 10/- per maund.”. {18 Jan.) 9. 

War fund: ‘Upto 31 December, 1942, Rs. 99874/- has been collected 
in Birbhum district for the War Fund--.” (J, Feb.)* 

Local Self- Government : «District Magistrate distributed Prizes § to ae 
Chairmen of the Union Boards and members for meritorious work »- ...” 
(8 Feb.) “ 

Political movement: ‘Ali Indian Spinners’ Aseoelaiton with its various 
branches in Birbhum, including one at Bolpur and one’ “at Santiniketan, 
was declared illegal.” (18 Jan.) ‘é 

“Out of 25 persons arrested in’ connection with sabotage and. ‘picketing 


"in Bolpur (during the ‘Quit India’ movement) resulting in firing, six have 


been released ; case against 19 others is going on”. (25 Jan.). 

«Court’s judgement on the case relating to ‘Sabotage work on the rail- 
way line in Murari thana, released”. (25 Jaa.). 
“Agricultural Exhibition at Rampurhat : Suri Exhibition closed”. (8 Feb.), 


o 
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Business ; “Eastern National Bank (with its branch at Suri) closed.” (11, 
Jan.). cane ? = ot 6 
“Jndian Council of Agricultural Research has &pproved the Soil Conserva- ° 
tion and afforestation scheme.” (VBN, Dec.). 38 

Economic distress: ‘‘---the Visva-Bharati has borne its full share in 
ameliorating the distress in the neighbouring villages, a distress which 
was accentuated by the successive ravages of flood and famine...”. 
(VBAR). i . 


1944 


Economic distress : “In view of the widespread distress in the country it 
was considered proper not to hold the annual ‘mela’ this Year’.° (VBN, 
Jan). 

Sriniketan: “Our sphere of activity now ranges over no les$ than 65 
villages grouped under 14 village centres”, “Outside this range, the ‘Loka- 
Siksha’ Sanisad witlr its scheme of Adult Education has proved its value as 
an jnstrument of national education. In all 470 candidates ‘from 78 dif- 
ferent centres enrolled themselves for the examinations”. | 

“Pisciculture will feature largely in our futuré programme at Sriniketan.” 
“During the year, Silga-Sadana more than maintained its upward progress 
both in respect of production and sale”. “At present Silpa-Sadana pro- 


° , ° 


© 


* vides 474 apprenitices and arfisans with a means of earning a decent liveli- 


hood”. . 
“Our long experience in the relief of distress was put to the test early 
this year when the Bengal Government established an°Orphanage Shelter 
at Sriniketan for housing 125 destitute children many of wliom were left 
orphans during the famine --” f 4 
Tagore Societies.:. “The year has witnessed the initiation of Tagore Socie-. 
ties ll over the country and abroad --” (VBAR). : 
Cultural impact of Visva-Bharati: “A party of students, both boys and 
girls, belonging to Bolpur and Bhubandanga arranged a programme of 
Gurugeva’s songs at Sinha-Sadana on Jadnuary 7 under the leadership of 
our colleague Sri Sudhir Chandra Kar,..” (VBN, Feb). 


1951 - 
“Protest meeting keld at ‘Kali-Barwari-Tala’, Bolpur on Aug. 3, to protest ; 
against’ the method of collecting ‘education cess’ and .against the pro- 
posed raising of loan: of ‘Rs. 3 lakli fore road construction/repair by the 
Bolpur Municipality’. (11 Aug.). (Bolpur was declared a Municipality 
in June 1950.) ‘ 
1952 
Local-Self-Government : “Qivic Rights Protection Committee formed at 
Bolpur. Meeting at ‘Marwari Dharmasala’---". (23 Feb,). 
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“Oné and_half years after the setting up of the Municipality, elections 


are being held at Rampurhat and Bolpur” ; for thirteen seats in the9 . 


‘wards’, there were 42 candidates with different symbols. Excepting 11 
candidates’ for whom the symbols were not given, the other symbols were : 
ceycle,’5 ; clock, 6 ; boat, 1 ; bullock-cart, 4; lantern, 5 : weighingstale, 2 ; 


umbrella, 3; horse, 1; elephant, 1; earthen pitcher, 1; tree, 1; two- 
storeyed building, 1. (31 candidates with 12 different symbols). (15 Nov.). 


“Boipur Citizens’ Committee will contest ip all the 13 seats in. the nine- 


wards®. (6 Dec.). + 

“lection ‘results announced : editor's comments: In the two municipa- 
lities, the Congress Government placed their own nominees during the 
interim period. They have been unseated ; public opinion has proved 
that they were not the representatives of the people. In Bolpur, a 
veteran congress man was in the Chairman’s post ; this stalwart has been 
overwhelmingly defeated :-.” (20 Dec.). : 


Cultural functions at Bolpur; “Paintings and wall-paper Exhibition on ‘ 


Tagore organised in Bolpur by the ‘Kishore Sangha’ (Youth Association), 
‘Chhatridal’ (girl students), and ‘Students’ Congress” (Chhatra Congress of 
18 Mirzapote Street, Calcutta), Principal of the Bolpur College addressed 
the opening function. Sri Rathindranath Tagoté was present.” (24 
May). . é ; 

“Cultural function at Bolpur, on”18th and 19 October, in the ‘Kalipuja’ 
pandal.. “The function of dance, songs’etc. was similar to the functions 
held at Santiniketan.” (15 Nov.). 7 

Prices : “Price of rice in Birbhum is rising at a steep rate; it is reminis- 
cent of the days in 1943-.-It moves between Rs. 27/28 in Murarai, 
Rs. 26/28 in Nalhati, Rs. 25/26 in Rampurhat, Rs. 18/19 in Sainthia, 
Rs, 20/22 in Mollarpur---” (17 May). oot ae 
Levy on paddy : “Notice by the Government for levy on paddy: Asses- 
sors’ centres announced. Two procurement centres at Bolpur were set 
up : Bolpur (East) covered, in addition to a°part of the Municipal ‘area, 
67 ‘mauzas’ in six Union Boards ; Bolpur (West) covered 53 ‘mauzas’ in 
four Union Boards in Bolpur PS erga and one Union Board of Ilambazar 
PS (Chella Union Board). (7 Nov.). : ° 
{Bhoodan Yajna (land gift movement, by Acharya , Vinoba, Bhave) in 
Birbhum ; social workers of “Bolpur held a meeting vin Raipur”, (29 
Nov.). ‘ ay an oy 

Model Town (Adarsha Nagar) scheme of the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, for ‘restoring the economy of West Bengal’, for each such ‘model 
town’ Rs. 60°lakhs would have to be spent ; "20 such’ towns would cost 
about Rs. 12 crores. Ofte lakh ‘middle-class’ and six lakhs villagers would 
be benefitted. Around one town, there will be sixty villages. Each town 
will be situated on five hundred acres of land (to cost Rs. 1 lakh at 
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Rs, 200 per acre). Construction cost for houses, training centres, nrachines, 
road, electricity, etc. would be Rs. 40 lakhs, the balance of Rs. 20 dakhs 
will be spent on roads, schools, training cenfres, etc. in-the sixty villages 
around each model town---” (23 Feb.). ° : 
Irrigation : “Exécutive Engineer, Mayurakshi canal construction, with his. 
headquarters. at the newly set up colony near Santiniketan, calls for 
tender, for a ‘syphon’ on Kopai South canal. Cost of the work is 
Rs. 11.20.000/--#-” (9 Feb.). 2 7 . 
Refugees : “Three thcusand refugees from East Bengal have cofme to 
Suri and are staying in camps...” (25 Oct.). 7 ® 
Business : “Houses etc. erected on a plot of 11 ‘bighas’ (J acre= 3.025 
bighas) on a healthy place, Muluk, about a mile from Bolpur by the 
‘Bolpur Welfare Multipurpose Society’ for poultry rearing, will he sold”. 
advertisement. (14 March, 5 April). , 
1954 —— ° 

Refugees : “Complaint§ by the refugees settling in or near Bolpur : appli- 
cations for housing and business loans submitted long ago ; Refugee. 
Rehabilitation office ig, delaying the sanction--.” (9 Jan.), 

Health Centres : “Civil Surgeon at Suri calls for tender for supply of 
dietary articles to state hospitals and Lealt centres in Birbhum? including 
the ‘Auxiliary Government Hospita? at Bolpur; there are 22 health centres 
and hospitals in the list. (6 Feb.) 

Local ‘Self-Government : Letter from the correspondent of ‘Birbhum 
Barta’ at Bolpur, complaining against the “indifference” to some problems 
of the town by the Municipality: afew prostitutes of the town move 
ahoutnear the yailway station after the evening almost freely; has not 
the Municipality anything to do in this matten? This place is famous for 
its proximity to the Visva-Bharati, so the responsibility of the Municipa- 
lity is naturally much more for keeping the town free from these prob- 
lems. As a result of our criticism in this paper sometitoe back, there 
was some effect, but now it has reappeered. After the night show of the 
cinema, a crowd assembles near a shop, very close to the station, which 
indulges in all sorts of vulgarity. Should not the municipality take some 
steps ? THe road from station towards the Munsiff’s court is so dirty’ 
that it surpasses even the lanes of villages---” (6 Feb.). , 
“Literary meeting of several writers of Bolpur and Santiniketan at the 
house of Sri Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, biographer of Rabindranath.”, 
It has been decided that a similar meeting should be held by rotation at 
the house of every member Once a month...” (27 Feb.). 

“The Exhibition and fair at Siri opened by Pandit Kshitimohan Sen of 
Santiniketan..-” (13 Feb.). oo . 
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1955 - . ° : I 
Cultaral and social functions : Youth Festival at Bolpur : processions, F 
football and volley-ball match and other functions: meeting presided : | 
over by Stn. Indira Debi Chaudhurani of Santiniketan (23 April). Exhibi- 
“tion *arranged at Bolpur for five days from February 13. (42 Feb.). 
Tagore birth-day celebrations at Bolpur, presided over by “the Principal, 
Bolpur College. (28 May). 

- ‘Bolpur/Sanitiniketan Journalists’ Association, fornfed on July 9; 
representatives of various newspapers and news agencies residing at Santi- 
niketan dnd Bolpur participatedand formed a Committee : West Bengal 
Journalists’ Association Conference held at Burdwan on June 12; re- 
presentatives from Bolpur also participated. Birbhum District Journalists’ 
Association formed on July 17. (18 June ; 6, 13 Aug.). | 

Football League games in the town. (27 Aug.). j 

‘Town Club’ stages a drama (Keranir Jiban) at the Cinema Hall ; ‘ if 
Chairman of the Municipality presents (19 Nov.). m . » A 

Sixty-fifth session of the Assam-Bengal Brahmo,Samaj Conference» held 
at Bolpur : president of the Reception Committee, Sri. Prabhat Kumar . 
Mukherjee. (19 Nov.).  " tt 

The community worship (Sarbajaniti Durgapuja) “is held in Bolpur 
also in the fashion of Calcutta Pujas ; and in the Football League matches 
in the town, ‘hired’ players from other places are brought by different: 
teams of the town.” (8 Oct). 2 @ 

“Quarrel amongst two groups of businéssmen in the town ,of Bolpur f 
over the ‘Rathajatra’ (Cax Festival) is gradually becoming a very amusing Hy 
affair.” (18 June). . ° . it 

\ “Two ‘Jatra’ parties, invited from Calcutta, for showing their ‘drama eh 
for three days at the compound of Sri Dalal's Rité “Mill, quagrelled 
amongst themselves and finally had to go to the court’*” (18 June). i 
Meetings and strikes : “Congress holds a public meeting on ‘Goa’ issue iW 
on Aug. 19 ; Communist League's meeting on thé same issue on Aug. it 
24 , General Strike’(Hartal) in the town on 17 Aug. on this issue } block- ¥ i{ 
ing the railway line by picketers. ‘(27 Aug.). ; 

District Congress Workers’ Conference in Bolpur (Bandhgora) on 

“February 20; P. C. Sen, the then Food Minister of West Bengal, in his 
presidential speech calls on the people to revive the hand-pounding of 

tice, and to form cooperative societies for the purpose. (26.Feb,). : 
Birbhum District Blacksmiths’ Conference at Bolpur, organised by a | 
leftist party. (29 Jan.). ; i" l 

Bolpur Hawkers’ Union and ‘Bid? Workets’ Union observe ‘May-Day’ ; 
and hold a public meeting : ‘Bidi’ workers»demand redress of their long- | 
‘standing grievances. (7 May)., j 
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Birbhum Branch of the All-India Postal Employees’ Union holds’ its 
first annual’ conference at Belpur (Class IV werkers). (11 June). 

Colliery workers in a mine of Khairasole ®S area of Birbhum start 
*hunger-strike’. (20 Aug.); ° 

° ‘Bhoodap movement: Sri and Srimati Aryanayakam of Sevagram etal; 
workers at Santiniketan) preside over functions in connection with distri- 
bution of land to the landless at various places around Bolpur and also 
in Bolpur town. (11 and 18 June ; 27 Aug.). . 

‘Bharat Sevak Samaj’ camp at Bolpur : 75 ‘workers of Bolpur -circle 
joined the camp ; concluding function presided over by the Véce-Chan- 
cellor of the Visva-Bharati. (9 July). 

Famine in the district : Test Relief arrangements,’ “distressed people, for 
whom work is provided, are not getting the quota of rice which i is grant- 
ed for them.” (4 June) ; altogether 53 Union Board areas of the district, 
including Bolpur, Ilambazar, Dubrajpur, etc. affected ; test relief gives 

~ work to about 3000 persons ; goyernment has arrangement for loan in 
paddy and cash ; each family will get 9 mds. of paddy at current market 
rate ; so far, 75000 fantilies in the 53 Union Boards have received 1 lakh 
maunds of paddy and Rs..10 lakhs”, (28 May), 

Hail-storm at the beginning cf the yeqr (8 Jan.) and drought later 
have created famine conditions i in Bolpur PS area ; road construction and 
repair work under Test Relief “(23 Aptil, % May) ; loans for cultivation 
(21 May), for cattle purchase and for other purposes (27 August). 

General condition of the town : (a) Water scarcity in the town and neigh- 
bouring viflages: “even rice mills are required to clése their work for 
scarcity of water.” (26 March) ; “Big fire in the Bolpur market ; ‘Durga 
Cabin’, a'shop, was completely gutted ; nothing could bedone for want 
; of water ; people assembled there had nothing else to do than to see the 
fire”, °(28 May). * °° 
“The ‘Muchis’ and ‘Musahars’ decided to dig with their voluntary labour, 
a well in the area they live. Tke owner of the land, the ‘zamindars of 
Taltore’, initially agreed to give permission. Later the ‘“amindar’ had 
hs some hitch with the ‘Land Settlement’ Department, and so withheld, 
his permission to dig the well. Later, the ‘muchis’ and others proceeded 
to do the work, with assistance from the Municipality, but the ‘zamin- 
dars’ obstricted i in ‘their work. So the well could not be sunk, and the® 
people still suffer from acyte water scarcity.” (is Sune). 
“Daring ‘dacoity® with fire-arms, in a tice-mill’ at Bolpur’ (19 & 26 
March), . 


» ,Inanarticle written by Rabindranath as early asin 1915 (‘Pallir Unnati’, vide 
Palli Prakriti, page 34) he refers to a fire in the market ; students from Santini- 
ketan rushed to extinguish the fire, but local people « even refused to cooperate with 
the boys by lending their service or their buckets or pitchers. 
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“Acute scarcity tog coal in Bolput. Soft coke generally comes from 
Sharia, Due to widespread theft of coal ftom railway wagons it is 
“becoming increasingly difficule and expensive for the dealers to ensure 
a steady supply of coal...” (6 Aug.). 


‘ * . “The municipality should take immediate steps to restrict moyement ~ 


of the scavengers’ carts through the main thoroughfare of the town, on 
. the three days in the week, Sunday, Thursday and Tuesday, when larger 
| number of people come to the town”.- (25 Tune). « 

i 


“Although the Municipality now has larger number of policemen tin 
the town than during the period when the Union Board was functioning, 
the incidence of theft and dacoity in the town has considerably in- 
creased”, (26 ‘Nov.). 

Local Self-Government : “Most of the Commissioners of the Bolpur Muni- 
cipality, belonging to parties other than the Congress, have joined the 
Congress Municipal Board. Including ‘the Chairman and the Vice- 


May). 
“Taltore Union Board received Rs. 5000 for Relief Work to the ‘is. 
tressed people or for loan. , The money has not been properly utilised... 
(5 March). a a 
“An association of the members of the 24 Union Boards in Bolpur 
Circle was formed at a meeting ia the ‘Marwari Dharmasala’ at Bolpur ; 
» meeting was presided over by Sri T. C..Dhar (staff member of the Rural 
Reconstruction Department, Sriniketan).” (23 July).” 
“Trade Licence fee announced by the Suri Municipality: “Kerosene 
dealers (i) holding 1-50 tins of kerosene, Rs. 5/-. (ii) 51-100 tins, Rs. 10/-. 
, (iii) 100 tins and above, oRs. 20/-. Coal Depots, Rs. 20/-. Shoe shops, 
Rs. 5/-. Lime depot,, Rs. 5/-. Timber depot, Rs. 5/-...”. (23 July). 
School and college: New,school at Bandhgora «(Municipal area)’ has 
obtained recognition ofthe Secondary Board as a full-fledged High 
School. Hostel to accommodate 100 boys.. $Santhals’ will be entitled té 
read in the school, at a lower cost. (8 Jan.). Dr. L. K. Elmhirst 
(connected with rural reconstruction work at Sriniketan’ from” 1922) 
inspected the school (19 Feb.) ; meeting in the school, Chief Guest and 
; Speaker, Sri S. C. Sarkar, and Sri Probhat Kumar Mukherjee of “Santini- 
4 Ketan (7 May) ; new building of sthe school opened by’ Sri Suthiranjan 
Das (then the Chief Justice of India, and later the Vice-Chancellor of 
Nisvas Bharati) and speecH by Sri*N *Nishapati Majhi, Member of the Legis- 
Sa? lative’ Assembly (omneey of Visva-Bharati Rural Reconstruction Dept.) 
(31 Dec.). 
‘Biological Exhibition’ spend at Bolpur College ; ; opened by Dr. Pra- 
bodh Bagchi, Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bhavati ; Chief Guest, Sri Annada- 
sankar Roy; (19 Feb.).  ° 


Chairman, there are now 11 Congress members out of 13 members.” (7 , 
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Scholarship in Primary Schoo] Examinations secured by a student of 
the school specially started for the ‘refugee’ boys. (9 April). o- 


Agitation over the leakage of question paper of the examinatiou held : 


in Bolpur by the ‘West Bengal Sanskrit Education Board’. 7 May, 18 
Tune ). , . . 


Education in other towns : Foundation stone laying ceremony of the ° 
District Library at Suri (2 July). Suri College obtains affiliation for” 


teaching ‘Bachelor of Commerce’ course—the only college outside’ Cal- 
cutta to teach B. A.B. Sc. and B. Com. (2 July) ; hostel accommodation 
in the college, for 400 boys, monthly messitfg expense arotind Rs. 25 
(advertisement : 4 June) ;Hetampur College (estd. 1897) advertises for 
admission of students ; hostel charges around Rs. 20. (9 July). 
Educational expansion in the district : 48 new schools opened in,one year 
in Rampurhat Sub-Division ; approximate capital expenditure per school 
Rs. 24,344/- half of which is raised by public donation, and remainder is 
given by goverment (21 May). 18 new schools (including a few high 
schools) opened during 1954-55 in Suri Sub-Division, at a total capital 
expenditure of Rs. 1,98,800/- half of which has been contributed by the 
local public. New High-School at Bolpur (Bandhgora) has cost 
Rs, 20,000, half of Which has been raisedofrom the public. (7 May). 
Developmental expenditure ip the district: “During 1954-55, about 
Rs. 6,83,500 has been spent in the distric?’ on three major items, education, 
water and roads, public contributton has been quite ‘high and there is 
immense, enthusiasm amongst the people. In Suri Sub-Division the 
following amount has been spent : (i) 18 school buildings, Rs. 1,98,760, 
(ii) tube wells (227), Rs. 81,800, (iii) 53 wells, Rs. 48,400, (iv) roads cul- 


verts (19), Rs. 19,630 ; total amount, of which public contribution is half, : 


an these items’is around Rs. 3,48,600”. (30 April). 
Roads in Birbhum : “Ten main roads of the district, with a total. mileage 
of 121 miles, will be improved and remodelled during the Second Five 
Year Plan period ; work willtcommence from about the end of the First 
Plan. .Total outlay for this development will be about Rs. 68 lakhs. 
Moreover, during the Second Plan, 10,other roads (length 87 miles), magt 
of which are ‘village roads’ will be developed .at a total outlay of 
Rs. 56 lakhs”. (26 March). 
Regional *Trarisport Authority of ‘the District notifies that “applications 
from 39 persons, have been received for running a bus on Suri-Nakakonda 
route” (amongst the applicants are the ‘raja’ of Hetampur and people 
from other parts of Birbhum, Burdwan districts).* Application has also 
been received from ten persons for ‘public carrier permits’. (8 Jan.). 
 ’Erom June 22 a new bus on ‘Bolpur-Bengchatra’ route has started 
plying on the Bolpur-Palitpur ‘Road through Bahiri--.” (25 June). 
* *Bolpur-Sriniketan Community Development Block”—discussion about, 
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Ww in the State’ Assembly ; roe to the earlier work done by Sriniketan.” 
(19 Mar.). 
“The School at aden has been selected as a teachers’ training 
centre by the Vinaya-Bhavana (Teachers’ Training College, erie: 
“1 9  nunnbes of students in the School, 385. (1 Oct.). 

“According to the usual rules of the Education Departihent, * Basic 
Schools need not be opened in Municipal areas. But Bolpur Munici- 
pality, started in 1950, has more than one such basic schools; why can- 
not the-Suri Municipality start some such basic schoo}s 2” (8 Oct.). 

- Primary School at ‘Kasidhya’ (suburb of Suri) observes its Centenary; 
| Pandit Harekrishna Sahityaratna will preside”. (17 Dec.). 

a Peripatetic Eye Hospital at Bolpur : during the three months of its stay 
in Bolpur, about 1800 persons on an average per month came to this 
H 


hospital for eye treatment”. (25 June). 
Food movement agitators, who confined the District Magistrate at the 
| Inspection Bungalow at Bolpur on August 2, 1953, Have been now con- 
F victed and been given different terms of imprisonment.” (7 May). 
“The ‘refugees’ camped at Meherpur started an agitation and 500 of 
them blockaded the train on Dec. 30, a at. a plae between Bolpur 
and Kopai station.” (8 Jan). 4 
“Illegal exaction of ‘Iswarbritti’ (voluntary collection by rice-millers 
for charitable purposes from paddy sellers) etc, is strongly resented by 
« the cultivators. In Sainthia alone, more’than a lakh,of rupees is annual- 
ly collected ; what happens to that money 9” (26 Nov,). 
a Cottage industry : “Government is trying to revive the conch-shell indus~ 
| try of West Bengal (which provides employment to more than ten thou- 
ssand artisans) by advancig loans to cooperative societies formed a the 
artisans”. (15 Jan.). eae 
“There are now too many: rickshaws at the Bolpur station ana the 
rickshaw pullers, in their eagerness to get Passengers, unduly harass the 
people there.”’ (26 Nov.) ‘e 
“Sugar Mill at Alimadpur: “It is "learnt that the mill will be set up at a 
cost of about Rs. 1 crore during thes Second Plan ; will produce 2.50 to 
2.75 lakh maunds of white sugar per year. Daily crushing capacity, 20 
to 25 thousand maunds of sugar-cane. One thousand persons will find 
employment.” (2 July). “Glasgow Duncan Steward Go. to supply 
machinery worth £3,00,000”. (28 July and 4 Aug, 1956.) 7 
Communications : “Strong public demand for having a direct rail link 
between Ahmadpur and: Suri. Mistake committed earlier not to have 
routed the main line through Suri, was only, partially rectified at the 
" beginning of this century by opening Ondal- Sainthia rail line. A direct 
link between Ahmadpur and Suri will immensely facilitate the connection 
with the district headquarters”. {19 Nov.).° 
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Health centres : “Niramoy” Tuberculosis Sanitagium opened near Hetampur/ 
Dubrajpur, 14 miles from ‘Suri, 140 miles from Calcutta, two anda half 
miles from Dubrajpur railway station : now 47 beds ; target an cottages, | 
300 beds-*-” (49 March). 

“Suri exhibition and fair opened by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Vice-Chatucellor, 
Visva-! Bharati. > “From next year we shall not be able to hold the fair - 
in this spot. This vast open space has been distributed by the authorities 
for building construction. There will henceforth be acute scarcity of 
open space in the town ; Secretary’s observations.” (5 March). 

“If the Suri Electric Supply Compony is not*taken over by the govern- 
ment, then the residents of the town will continue to suffer, immense in- 
convenience”. (4 June). 

“Abinashpur (formerly Sultanpur) is convening a conference on 
agricultural education; two hundred cultivators will participate”. (25 June). 
Business advertisements: “National Bakery, Suri” (22 Jan.). “Paddy 
busking machine and ice-cream ‘factory at Nalhati on sale” (22 Jan.). 
“Vietor Oil Co. of Calcutta wants agents and representatives to sell 
American made lubricating oil etc. in different parts of Birbhum.” (4 
June). “Birbhum Jatiya Bhandar : for sale of*cottage industry products, 
and ‘Khaddar’ (hand spun/hand woven cloth) products: Here Firpo’s 
bread is available”. (9 July). ‘National Insurance Co., Organiser at 
Bolpur, A. Samanta”. (12 Aug.). “Bharat Samstha, Calcutta : Pay 
Rs, 2800 and own a German Husking Machine run on “diesel oil: also « 
Americay engine with 2" x 2" pump for irrigation; per hour 4 to 5 
thousand gallons of water: Piice Rs. 1650---” (27 ‘Aug). , “State Bank 
will open its office at Suri from January 1? (24 Dec). 


1956 a8 
Repiblic Day observed at Bolpur : prize awarded to the best weaver of 
the district. (11 Feb.) ‘Milani Club’ of the town observes ‘Netaji Birthday 
anniversary’. (11 Feb). e 

“Local leaders are considering the proposal of establishing a ‘Town 
Hall’ in Bolpur ; government will bear half the cost”. (3 Feb). ‘. 
“Protest Jetters to the government against distribution of the open ground 
(known as Dak Bungalow ground which has, since been largely used up 
by variotis goveriment buildings ; considered by the people as the ‘lun’ 
of the town) to sundry parties for house construction”. (3 Feb). 
“Buddha Jayanti observed in the Public Library, presided over by Sri 
Prabodh Chandra Sen of Visva-Bharati”. (21 July). 

New building of the Public Library (1916) opened ; amongst speakers, 
Sri Probhat Kumar Mukherjee and Sri Annadasankar Roy. (1 Sept.). 
“Ratha Jatra mela in Bolpur :*. more than five thousand villagers assem- 
bled to see the ‘mela’.” (21 July).’ - *- , 
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£3 “Bolpur College, started in 1950 under the ‘dispersal scheme’, has been ” ~ 
, tecognised as a ‘sponsored-college’ ; B. A, course is proposed to be 
started from 1957.” (8 September). 
“Bidi-workers’ agitation in Bolpur : declaring inadequacy of raw materials, 
3 ‘bidi-factory’ employing 300 workers declared ‘lock-out? ; owner was Ht 
| encircled and confined by workers , police was called in ;,stay-fn strike ‘| | 
by workers , meeting by workers ; it is alleged that the owners of factories \ 
| exact an extra bundle of ‘bidi’ from workers without payment ; workers’ 
{ demands have been concelled-.-” (9 and 23 June). 
“Birbhum Nawkers’ Union held its first conference at Bolpur on June 17---” 
o : 
£2 


(23 June). . 

“Food Minister P. C. Sen in Bolpur for prize-distribution ceremony in 
High School ; ‘Price Rise and Famine Resistance Committee’ brought, 
out a procession to place its grievance to him ; police cordoned off and 

: resisted the passage of the agitators.” (22 Sept). 
tae “Hartal in Bolpur on the issue of State,Reorganisatien”. (21 July). e eae 
: “Three thousand people of Suri bring out a procession in protest 7 
against price rise”. (1 Sept). . 
«Nalbati Cossimbazat Stone Works closed due to labour trouble ig 


° 


(employing 150 workers),” (15,Sept).  o » if 
“Birbhum District Government Employees’ Conference in Suri.” 

(17 Nov.). «2 ° : . , 

° “Total ‘hartal’ in Suri demanding «complete abolition of sales tax on H | 


handloom cloth.” (29 Dec.). ; 
Cottage industry : “Bamboo Cane and Leather Craft Cooperative Society ii 
started at Bolpur with financial help of Rs. 44,000/- from government ; 
“its activities criticised {23 June), and defended (7 July)’. n S i 
“Scheduled Caste Welfare Association (Anunnata Samaj Seva Sangha) holds. - | 
a conference of ‘Rabidas Society’ (Muchi or cobblets’ caste) at Labpur on 
11 November.” (24 Nov). ; . 
Local Self-Government : “Municipal elettion in Bolpur : nemination 
yo papers submitted by 31 candidates for 13 seats (3 Nov) ; revised Jist of 23 
4 ~ ocandidates (17 Nov) ; finally, five seats are filled up without contest (15 
Dec), In Rampurhat municipal election; 24 candidates (4 wards) contested ( 
o for 9 seats 5 eighty per cent of voters exercised their franchise.” (15 Dec). ! 
Flood: “Flood in Ajoy> and*Kopai rivers ; many villages neat Bolpur ; 
inundated ; train, bus service with Bolpur-towa cut off ;, Ajoy flood 
ro water reaching outskirts of Bolpur town.” (4 Aug., 22, 29 Sept. and ‘| 
* 6 Oct). 7 ; 
«Canal Water Tax : rate per acre Rs. 6.76 in 1954-55, Rs. 7. 75 in 1955-56, 
‘now proposed to be raised to Rs, 9.00 (2 June) ; “arrear canal tax reduced il 
. owing to flood damage fo crop.” (27 Oct.). Ve 
; 41 = : 
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“Model Village Scheme on the bank cf Ajoy river: in each svch village 
paddy will be cultivated on 5000 acres, vegetables on 500 acres, sugarcane 
on 500 acres; pisciculture on 100 acres, and 100 acres will be Yorest 
area:-.” 
Refugees: “Meeting at ‘Supur Ambagan’ transit camp (in the vicinity of, 
Bolpur town} on June 17; presided over by a leading Congressman of 
Bolpur”. (23 June); “Ilambazar Area Congress Secretary reports that 
a meeting of the refugees was held on June 30 in the Ilambazar/Dwaranda 
Transit Camp (near Bolpur) ; 480 families with their 1816 members live 
in the camp ; schools “and hospitals are mdre than five or six miles away 
either from Raipur or Tambazar ; effotts are ‘being made to remove 
misunderstandings with local people-- -” (14 July). « 
“Acute scarcity of coal everywhere in Birbhum, particularly in Suri. (is 
Dec.), a 

“West Bengal Govetinient - announces its arrangements — for selling 
potato seeds kept in gold storage”. (29 Sept). 


“ “Massanjore Hydel Plant formally Spened on 22 December 1956,” (15 and 


29 Bee). | e 

“Business advertisement :_ ‘Phonetic Commercial School, established 1920, 
head office Burdwan ; Branches _ in several towns including ‘Suri, Bolpur 
in Birbhum.” (1 and 22 Sept ); ; “Rampurhat Branch shortly being 
opened”, (22 Sept.). 

Development Plans for Bitbhum during Second Plan ; (provisional esti- 
mates quoted from announcements in 1955): Three major roads, 38 
miles ; six other roads, 54 miles ; six village roads, 44. miles ; total cost 
is estimated to be Rs. 95, 92,000. ‘ 

150 new Primary Schools to be opened ; 250 Primary Schools to be 
provided with better educational equipments (per school Rs. 1400) ; one 
hundred schools out of the total primary schools to be converted to Basic 
Schools (Rs. 1200 per ‘school) ; 100 primary schools to be converted to 
partial basic schools (Rs. 1400 per school) ; Suri primary teachers’ training 
school to be converted into Basic Training, College (Rs. 2 lakhs); Refresher 
Course for primary and basic teachers and seminars eté. (Rs. 25000) ; staff 
quarters for lady teachers in village schools (Rs. 1 lakh). 15 new and 
enlarged Secondary Schools (Rs. 5 lakhs) ; 9 Multipurpose Schools (Rs. 21 
lakhs) ; educational equipments for 7 High § Schools (Rs. 1,03,500) ; Refre-, 
sher Course for teachers (Rs. 35,000) ; conversion of some schools to 11- 
year course, (Rs. 305,000) ; research off education (Rs. 35,000) ; secondary 
students’ hostel etc.. (Rs. 80,000) Social and cultural programmes like 
libraries, folk-dance and music, Hindi education, Deaf and Dumb School* 
and others ( Rs. 5.48"lakhs), | 4 

Five Health Centres and 32 Union Health Centres; Agricultural 
Marketing Societies at Ahmadpur and Nalhati, (with share capital of, 
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Rs. 50.060 each) ; Egg incubation centre at Sainthiasand Rampurhat 3 Cold 
. Storage at Sainthia. 3 7 

Forests: for match industry, 2100 acres; bamboo and grass for paper 

industry, 950 acres ; other trees, 800 acres. 

48 Big Cooperative Credit Societies, and reorganisation ,of Primary 

* Cooperative Credit Societies. 
Electricity ; two transmission lines from Dubrajpur to Hatampur and 
Rampurhat to Nalhati--.” (28 July 1956). o . ; 


1964-66 , _ 
: 


Educational : _ “A graduate lady with diploma in Librarianship wanted 
for the Bolpur Girls’ School” (5 Sept. 1964). “Wanted two highly quali- 
fied trained teachers in History and Economics for Iilambazar High 
School,” (23 October, 1965). “Ramkrishna Surabharati” (Music School 
afliliated to Bhatkhande Music School, Lucknow, and having branch 
school in Bolpur) announces the results of the 1964 examination. (1 
May 1965). “Wanted one M.Sc. or Honours (Chemistry ot Physics) or 
B.Sc. (Distinction), B. T. Apply to the Secretary, Daskalgram Higher 
Secondary School”. (15 January 1966). FA 

- “New Book-Stall ‘Mohana’, opened in Bolpur ¢ opened by Srimati 
Pratima Debi, (daughter-in-law of Rabindranath) and presided over by 
Sri Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, fornierly of Visva-Bharati’”. (16.1.65). 

“New Book-Stall at Suri, ‘Banerjee Book-Stall”., (6 November 1965). 

“In protest against alleged misbehaviour by the Headmaster, to one of 
the teachers, all the boys and girls of Purandarpur High School have 
started a strike for an indefinite period.” (15 January 1966). 

. Health centre: “After prolonged efforts, the Auspital at Bolpur has at 
last been electrified. Opening ceremony performed by ‘Bealth Minister 
Susila Nayar” (13 February 1965). aa 
Labour : (a) “The ‘bidi? workers’ union’ of Bolpur brought out, in pro- 
test against the denial of minimum wages and other facilities of Fac- 
tories Act, a big’procession and went round the main thoroughfgres of 
the town, and submitted a memorandum to the employers. Most of the 
employers have assured sympathetic consideration”. (26 December 1964). 
(Similar agitation in other 13 factories in small villages ; strike for two 
days ; former rate of Rs. 1.88 to Rs. 1.96 per 1000 “bidi’s, was “agreed to 
be revised to Rs. 2.05 to Rs. 2.12 and the workers, resumed work” (16 
January 1965). 

“Employees of the State and Central Governments held a mass meeting in 
Suri in protest against rise in prices and other issues.” (26 December 
1964). ; 
“CJass TV Postal Workers’ Union, West Bengal Branch, held its fourth 
annual conference at Bolpur”. {2 January 1965). 
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“Patel-Nagar (near,Suri) Firebricks and Rotteries Company workers 
abstain from work ; 25 workers arrested.” (10 April 1965). . 

“West Bengal Settlement Department Office Workers’ Bolpur Branch © 
held its demand meeting at Bolpur.”. (23 January 1965 and*20 Decem- ~ 
ber 1965). eo 6 
Students : “In support of the students’ strike at Madras, the students of - 
all schools and the college at Bolpur abstained from attending classes, 
They came out‘in a piocession, shouted ‘anti-Kindi’ slogans, and sonte of 
the boys tore off all ainema posters of Hindi films. The proprietor of the 
cinema hall immediately stopped screening the Hindi film ther on show 
at Bolpur. For some days past, it is worth noticing that Hindi songs are 
not played now oyer loudspeakers anywhere in Bolpur--- — (Q7- February 
1965). : 

_ “Anti-social elements active in Bolpur’: a vivid description of “inti- 
midation and‘ all sorts of mischief by a group of boys. Ten boys were 
arrested...” (21 Avighst 1965). « 


‘Local Self-Government: “Letter complaining of omission of a large rummber 


of residents of Bolpur “from the new list of. voters prepared by the Muni- 
cipality. (6 November 1965), “Government decides to postpone Munici- 
pal Elections.” (20 November i965). , 
Pall of Durgapur : “‘Fish-dealers of Suri, who are ‘receiving abundant 
supply of fish from the Massanjore ddm évea, are diverting most of the 
supply to the industrial area of Durgapur which is now casily accessible « 
after the gpening of the bridge at Hlambazar.” (26 September 1964; 7 
November 1964). 

(A similar situation has arisen in Bolpur als¢ ; local supply of fish 
finds‘an easy and better market in Durgapur). os c 
. Along with’ ail‘this, there are such news-items as : small-pox in various 
parts of Birbhum ; Farhily Planning Week observance in different.parts of 
the district ; water-scarcity both in towns and also in villages ; bad condi- 
tion of some village-roads ;thuge collection of funds for the National 
Defenee ; processions and protests by the jewellers affected by the Gold 


Control Order ; commencement of ‘Panchayat Raj in Birbhum and ele¢- 


tioa of qffice-bearers in the different Panchayat offices ; stoppage of the 
procession of the goddess ‘Durga’ by turbulent Muslims of a few villages ; 3 
formation of Vigilance Committees in three ,Municipal towns to keep 
check over prices ; visit by Swami Oakarnathji i in Suri and Bolpur and the 
‘Yajna’ ‘arranged in his honour ; arrears in the collection of Canal 
Irrigation Tax ; inconvenience to pedestrians in Suri, Bolpur and other 
towns due to frequent visit by large-size lorries and use of the narrow 
crowded roads of the towns ; opening of tailoring . schools in Suri and 
other towns ; large number of applications to the Regional Transport 
Authority for plying buses in different routes , trregular supply of electri- 
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city by ‘the State Electricity Board ; advertisement by ambitious young- 


mento marry without taking dowries for thé facility of living in Bolpur . 


. and reading in the college there ; staging of. ‘Tasher Desh’ (‘Kingdom of 
Cards’) dtama of Tagore in so obscure a place as Kirnahar ; letters brand- 
«ing the Land Reforms Act as a farce at the stage ofits implementation ; 
West Bengal Literary Conference at Nalhati ; renewed movement to retain 
the paddy in the village where it is produced ; surrounding the Sub Divi- 
sional Officer to demand better supply of, food articles s Auction-Bridge 
competition at Bolpur ; starting ‘Prafulla Sen Kristi Parishad’ (Cultural. 
Association named after the Chief Minister) at Bolpur ; improved paddy 
cultivation in Sainthia-by a ‘refugee’ from East Pakistan; granting ofa 
arge sum as crop loan. ; indiscriminate and daring instances of smuggling 
of rice and other food articles across the-border either to Pakistan or to 
Bihar ;‘Government order of ‘shoot to kill? to the law breakers ; arrest 
of a leading immigrant rice and oil mill owner of Sainthia under the 


Defence of India Rules for alleged cornering of foodgrains and for, 


enforcing reduction of prices of mustard oil ; and such other streams of 
events that make up the pattern of life. «© 

Amongst the commercjal advertisements or other announcements in the 
paper both qualitative and quantitative ohanges axe noticeable. Govern- 
ment now naturally takes a considerable space of even these papers which 
havea circulation mainly in therursl areas Of the district ; family planning 
notifications, poultry farm’s products, better agricultural practices and 
methods for conservation of seeds etc. life insurdnce business, national 
defence fund conttibution appeals, all these now reach the villéges largely 
through these papers. , 

Among other advertisers, only a few are cited: Burmah - Shell, 

_ Eveready Battery, Lily Barley; Rallis Fan or Orient Fan through dealers 

of the district, Philips Radio and Transistor through local dealers ; and 
all such other peta which have an increasing market in the rural 
areas, . . 

Among the iene establishments of the aes, who are, . issuing 
frequent advertisements, are: 

Hindusthan Cocoanut Oil Mill, Sainthia. Chakulal Saha (estd. 1885) 
* Medical Stores, Suri, Gandheswari Brand Mustard Oil. Radhapada 
‘Chanda/Gurupada Chanda, Sainthia. Hindusthan Soap Comfany, Sain- 
thia, for washing soaps. “The Peerless General, Insurance and Investment 
Company Ltd., Calcutta ; terms offered to agents. Nearing cémpletion, 
Birbhum Steam Bone Mill, Dibakar Das & Bros, Sainthia. (6.2.65). 
Khag & Co., Suri, for G. E. C. Radio and various other varieties of 
radio or transistor, clock, time-piece, musical instruments, etc. Hindus- 
than Cocoanut Oil and also cocoanut oilcake for manuring. Behera Brand 
‘Chimney Brick for good construction, Suri. First in Birbhum, factory 
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for making collapsible gate, ‘gcill, grill bates steg] doors and windows, and 
also furniture, Suri. (30 October 1965). Limestone for good house sons- 
truction, Suri Lime Works. (8 January 1966): Bran Oii Mill, Sante Rice 
and oe ‘Mill, Sainthia. (16 October 1966), 


1966-1967 
‘ , 
. Tourist Lodge st Bolpur/Santiniketan : “Inaugurating the. tourist lodge, 
the fifth of its kind in, the State, the Prime Minister said that this was a 
laudable step, as such houses would attragt mores foreign tourists, bring 
foreign exchange and build India’s image abroad. But, she warned, while 
raising such luxurious lodges, one should not overlook the danger of 
spoiling the serenity of Santiniketan. Santiniketan should not become 
just another luxury city but should retain its traditional quality.” Santi- 
niketan has grown beyond recognition in both space and character. We 
«cannot stop it. The whole world is, changing, so is Santiniketan.” (The 
Stateynan, 24 December 1966). 

Advertisement in Zhe Statesman, 15 January, 1967 by the. Tourist 
Bureau, Government of West Vengal : 

“Come to Santiniketan. Santiniketan is India’s image, a fresh wonder 
every time you see her. You are welcome *to the new tourist lodge at 
Santiniketan. 3-storied building ; Bed’ Rs 8.00, Board Rs. 7.00 (vege- 
tarian), Rs. 8.00 (non-vegetarian), Luxury Air-conditioned Cottages; Bed, 
Rs. 15.00, Board Rs. 18.00. You can use the Tourist Taxi attached to the 

Lodge for” visiting the Bakreswar Hot-springs, the Massanjore Dam, 
- Joydev-Kenduli, Nanur of Chandidas fame or Tarapith also.” 
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Names of places referred to in the text—towns, villages, districts—have been arranged 
alphabetically under Prace Names. Commercial and industrial establishments, having 
separate SEC (Standard Industrial Classification) cede numbers, have been put together 
under the heading Trape/INpustRY. Books, reports etc. used and referred to in the 
text have been placed under a separate heading. . 


Abkari oftposts'15 Castes, Tribes (see Scheduled Caste/Tribe) 
Administrative divisions 11, 12 19, 180, 202 
Adult Education 312 Cement, demand of 156 
Afforestation 307, 312 Chandina rights 13 
Agricultural Exhibitions 283, 311 Cheap, John 13, 176 
Agricultural Income Tax 110, 117, 207 Céld Storage Plants 322; 323 
Agricultural Marketing Society 322 College at Bolpur 35, 321 ° 
Ahmadpur-Katwa Railway 13 : Commercial‘ Resident, E I Company 21 
Air strip 32, 185 Commercial Travellers 175 

* Ajoy Riyer 10, 12, 14, 15, 113, 321 * Community Development Block (see NES 
Alcoholism 178 .. Block ) 185, 318 
All India Spinners’ Association 306, 311, Commymity Hall 178 
Amusement Tax 157 Co-operative Banks 295, 296 
Anchal Panchayats 27, 30, 99, 101, 188 Co-operative Societies 129, 157; 179, 180, 
‘Animists 50 _ 7 278, 298, 302,311, 323 
Area, Cropped 86, 229532, 259 Cottage Industries 300, 310, 319, 321 
Asansol-Durgafvur Belt 34, 79, 120 Cotton Cultivation 183, 287, 307 


Automobile service 12, 181, 233,291, 296, cre a Psa 117, 128, 166, 


299 Crop Failure/Crop Loan 309, 325 

“scaring 204 é Cultivation, Joiatestock method 285, 288 * 

at : DVC33 
Barlow Commission 135 
Bazaar Road Committee 223 Da, jpgrutation of Bolpits $,.43, 
Bhudan Yajna 313, 316, + ° Density of Population & house 68, 70, 
Bidi Workers’ Union 315, 321, 323 108-63 
“big Rayats’ 117, 207 =. Depressed classes (see Scheduled Caste/ 
Birbhum District 196 Tribe) 301 
Blacksmiths’ Conference 315 Development Plant for Birbhum 318, 322 


Block Development Office (see NES Block) Devendranath Tagore ¢ 


Bolpur Brahmacharyasram 4 , . \ Dharma gota 153, « és 
Brati Balaks 179, 295 Dhenki 149, 253 
Buckland C. T. 221 ‘s . Dispensaries ( see Hospital/Health Centre ) 
Burdwan Fever 17, 23 23, 295 é 
‘Business’ Years, (see Sales Tax } 126,127, Displacell Persons (see Refugees, East 
131 Pekistan migrants ) 201 
Canals 33, 35, 158, 185, 321 Durgapur Asansol Industrial Belt 34, 79, 
Canal area, yield rate of paddy 259 o 120 
G ¢ © 
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East India Company 5, 13, 2%, 109,176, 
183, 196, 224 
East Indian Railway (see Railway) 199 


East Pakistan migrants 33, 56, 57, 107, 113, 


160, 1€4, 201 

Educational Insfitution/Education 6, 13, 22,- 
64, 78, 156, 180, 181,185, 208, 285, 288, 
290, 292, 294, 296, 318, 323 

Education Cess 304, 312. © 

Election, municipal 313 , 321, 324 

Electricity, use of 6, 33, 36, 120, 142, 143, 
146, 155, 156, 172, 185, 267, 269, 276, 
308, 323, 325 

Elmhirst, L. K: 213 


Employment Exchange records 76, 93, 120, 
24: 


Epidemics 179, 284, 286, 291, 303, 304 
“Erskine, Henry & Co. 220° toe 


” Excise,Department records 178, 226 


Exhibitions 313, 317 Pk 

Exports from Bolpur 32, 263 

Eye Hospital 319 

Fairs 290, 294, 299, 303, 3o6, 307, 310, 
314, 320, 

Family Workers 154 

- Famines 179, 283, 296; 297, 307, 311, 316+ 

Fish Supply 324 

Floods 108,179, 302, 308, 309, 3 11, 321 

Food & Supplies Department 226, 253 

Forest Department 36, 323 

‘Fringe’ area, population (1951-61) 104, 105 

Girls’ School (see fEduation/Schools) 54 

Gold Control Act (see Jewellery) 324 

Government offices 5, 13, 15,35, 37, 183 


€ 


Gram Cultivation 183 ‘ 
Gram Panchayat (see Anchal Panchayat) 
30, 98 


Gram Sava 187 

Hamilton, Daniel 298 

Hartals 177, 321 _ 

Hawkers’ Union (see Trade Union) 315, 321 

Health Centres/Societies ( see Hospitals/ 
Dispensiities) -12u, 158, 297, 301, 305, 
314, 322, 323 

Health Co-operatives 295 

Hinterland 11, 81, 225 2 

Hospital: 82, 178, 185 

House/household, number, density 8, 15, 
16, 26, 27, 34, 69, 70, 7J, 72, 75, 139 

Hotels 156,248 


Ps 


Husking mfchine (see Trade/Industry )33 
Immigratjon/Immigrants 41, 42:43, 0, 
55, 74, 159, 171, 185, 205 
Income, per capita ( district Stace ) 2, 3,8, 
72,74, 73, 208 © a 
Indigo Cultivation 15, 183, 224 


Industries ee Trade/Industry) 7, 14, 15, 
69, 92,1 


Industries me Survey (1960- 62), 92 

Industrial Exhibitions 283 2 

Trripation/Irrigated area 36, 79, 6,120, 303, 
307, 314 ? 

Iswarbritti 153,242,319 © & - 

‘Jungle mahals’ 196 

Khowai 10 es . 

Kopai river 10, 199 

Kripalani, J. B. 304 

Labour Bank 301 

Labour Productivity 152, 191 

Labour Union (see Trade Union) 179, 295, 
306, 308, 323 

Land, price and utilization of 8, 19, 36, 70, 
120, 135, 136, 137, 139,186, 191, 209, 
217, 286, 289, 320 

‘Lan@; ownership 206 

Land Holders’ Association 304 

Lateritic Soil 36, 176 

Lease/Sale of Rice Mills 254 

Leprosy 297 , 

Library, Publi¢ 320 

Literacy 58, 59, 63,°64, 74, 172, 212, 281 


Literary meetings, conferences etc. 180, 
282, 314 t 


Livelihood classes 61, 88, 90, 120 

Local Revenue (see municipal Revenue) 

Local Self-Government 29, 177, 179, 212, 

. 282, 289, 291, 293, 294, 297,304, 312, ~ 

co 314, 317, 321, 324 6 

Malaria ( see Epidemic ) 176, 185, 291, 294 

Masanjore 33, 322, 324 

Mauza 11, 15, 26, 30 ‘ 
c May Day 306, 315 

Mayurakshi river 33, 223 ° 

McNeilie, D. J., Report of 196, 221 

Methodist Episcopal Church 22, 23 

Migration (see Immigration) 

Mineral oil prospecting 33, 185 

Missionaries 22 

‘Model Town’/‘Model Village’ 313, 322 

Money Lender Act 307 


° 
Motor Spirit Sales Tax 238g, 
Muchis 58,294, 295, 297,316 ° 
Mulberry Cultivation 224 9 
Municipalitye revenue, taxes etc. 4, 29, 
34, .7@, 72, 73, 153, 179, 186.213, 258 
“Muasiff’s Court 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 82 
Mustard Cultivation 183 
National Cadet Corps 79 
NES'Block (see Community Deyelopment) 
Non- Cooperation Movement 290, 298 
Non-workers 78 


Occupatjon pattern & change (1951+ 61) 58, 
* 67, 79, 88, 96, 100, 105 


Orissa, paddy import from 152, 262 

Paddy, price, yield rates, etc. 11, 13, 149, 
152, 158, 192, 259, 260, 294, 308, 311, 
313 

Panchayat Raj (see Anchal/Gram Pan- 
chayat) 324 : od 

Pargana@ 15, 197, 224 


e 


.Partition 4, 33, 120, 175, 185- « 


Partnership Registration office records 129 
Peasants’ Conference 299, 304 ° 


Permanent Settlement 176, 185 ates 

Persons per house/household, village, 26, 
98, 99, 199 

Pisciculture 312 


Police outpost/station 4, 18, 22, 82 
Political meetings/movement ©282,-311, 315 
Population : shift, density, geowth, rural/ 
urban, linguistic composition, etc. 16, 
26, 31,°40 (1901-61), 43 (Place of 
birth, 1951-61), 47,(Sex-ratio? 1901-61), 
49 (religion, 1951-61), 51, 53 (male/ 
female, by place of birth), 55, 356 
(language), 66-6? (literacy), 70 (den; 
sity), 76-77 (age group), 83-84, 97 ; 
(rural, 1951-61), 101, 107 (occupation), ° 
108, 124, 137, 163, 165, 199, 212, 281 
© (1961-71) 
Postal service 18, 23, 20], 224 ¢ 
Postal Workers’ Union 316, 323 . < 
Pottery (see Trade/Iudustry) 307 
Price 136, 138, 211 (Generat Price Index) ; 
284, 288 (1918-20); 301 (1933); 310 
(1943), 313 (1952), 321, 323 
Primary Teachers’ Conference 304 
Primate city 189 ° 
‘Professional’ workers 95 


© 42 


oe 
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Proprietory figms 129 

Public Séctor Employment 120 

““Push” and “Pull? 161 

Quit India movement 185, 309 

Rabindranath Tagore 4, 6, 21, 185, 187, 291 

Radio, use of 175 . 

Railway 4, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 
25, 33, 35, 153, 164, 167; 169, 176, 183, 
199, 200, 223, 263 (export), 288, 319 

Ramananda Chatterji 304 

Rammohan Roy 221 

Ration Card records 71, 73, 75, 208 


Refugees (see E.P. migrants) 5, 7, 37, 43, 
185, 314, 319, 322 


Regional Transpor( Authority 233, 318, 324 

Registration office (see sub-registry office) 
18, 20, 82, 224 

Regulation XVIM of 1805, 196 . 

Rehabilitation Department records 57 

Rene Encome (sce Agricultural Income Tax) 


Retail Hinterland 81, 225 

Revenue, Local dsee Municipality) 

Rice (also see Trade/Industry).17, 25, 
26,732, 89, 137 (price in 1870), 146, 
153, 262, 310, 325 

Rice Mill Owness’ Associ.tion 151, 250 

Rickshaws (see Trade/{ndustry 

Rivers 8, 10, 11, 12, 25, 27, 28, 108, 321 

Roads 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 27, 28, 54, 
102, 104, 114, 158, 176, 185, 224, 233, 
286, 292, 296, 303,318 , 

Ruaral Reconstguetion “Department 179, 184, 


Rural Police, Report on (1866) 196, 221 

Rural fract 10 4, 7, i, 2 

Sadgops 85 

Sales Workers 95 

Sales Tax 118, 121, 125, 130, 1335172, 236- 
42, 321 

Sanskar Samiti 301 , * 

Sanitals 7, 50, 51, 56, 58, 84, 115, 154, 196 

Santiniketan 7, 11, 14 184, 208, 3 213 

Scheduled Castes & Tribes 7, 50, 57, 58, 
61,71, 83, 84, 85, 108, 160, 179, 184, 
228, 321 

School (se Education) 35, 158, 180, .208, 
221, 317, 319 

Seasonal Workers 93, 154 ‘ 

Secondary Sector Workers 89, 166, 193 


° 
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. : 
Self-supporting persons (1951) 100 * Tuberculosis Sanitarium 320° : “eS 
Settlers in Bolpur 200 > Unemployment 75, 193 i . 4 Senet Ms 
Sex Ratio 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 183, 280 Union Bédard (see LS Govt.) 29, 179, 186, . i" Kalyani 5 
Sherwill, Survey Report 14, 15, 16, 26- 212 Pais 22 
31, 109, 199, 201, 223 Union Commnittee (see LS Govt. ) 472, 186, Kasba ren 
Shop Workers’ Association 295 212 Katwa 15, 16, 
Silk industry 15 : University (see Visva-Bharati) 5, 36,37, “| Kenduli 14 is 
‘Single Workers’ 61, 154 120, 179 Ki Bie 
Smail-pox (see Epi demics) 324 ‘<3 *Up-Countsy’ men 7, 67 * ° tenant 13 
Social Service League 293 o ‘Urban wing’ 41 te . 
Soil, Soil Conservation 85, 307, 312 Urbanizationé10, 16, 39 we Malda 1 
Sown area 85-87 Urban-Rural density ratio 91 Midna aie 
Sriniketan 7, 11, 14, 184, 208, 213, 290,291 | Uthwatt Commission 135 °°  ¢ dence df 
Standard Industrial Classification 238, 245 Villages, Birbhum 10, 15, 16, 21,97, 98, Nadi iy . 
Strikes (see Hartals) 315, 323 . 100, 197 Ray 3 
Students 59, 77, 324 Village Chowkidar Act (1870) 29° uve 4%, 12 
Sub-Registry Office (see Registration Office) Village Panchayats (see Anchal/Gram Bical 12, 13, 
Sugar industry 15,319 e Panchayat) 98, 188, 226 nga 228 
Tax, municipal (see municipality) ‘Village Swaraj’ 187 
Telephones 6, 34, 185,306‘ « Vinoba Bhave 187, 313 
Tenancy Rights 85, 206 Visva-Bharati 9, 11, 14, 15, 63, 67, 75, 
Thana (see Police station) _ $ 79, 94, 107, 109, 169, 177, 184, 187 
Tourism, Tourist Lodge 6, 36, 156, 326 Wager 152, 257, 271 
Towns | 29 (definition of) ; 90 (occupational Water-logging 18, 187 2 4 
structure), 198 (size group) : Watcz supply, scarcity 8, 9, 284, 290, 291, Banks 320 
Town and Country Planning Act 216 ‘ 300, 309, 316 > 4, Bidi/Tobacco 
Town Hall 320 Weaving 296 1 
Town Planniay 187, 213, 285 West Bengal Towns/villages 197 
Trade 17, 25 (River-borne) ; 158, 317 Western Agricultural Zone 1910 
(Licence fee) Working Population 66, 90, 172, 281 
Trade Union (See Labour Union) 315, 321, World War IE ‘32, 420, 185 
3230, es Yatra 35, 181, 292, 315 
Traffic Survey 13, 63, 111-14, 205, Yield Rate.of Paddy 150, 259 
234 Youth Festival. 315 * . Cloth Dedler 
Tube-wells (sée Water supply) 8 ce Youth Hostel 36 Coal, Coke, Li 
' PLACE NAMES . 7 
Ahmadpur'L1, 24, 25, 94, 199, 219 Coochbihar 1, 3 
Amdahara 18, 219 : Darjeeling 1,3 x 5 
Asansol 5, 14 ‘ Dubrajpur 22, 14, 164, 219 
Baharampur 13, 15, 16, 18, ‘ ‘Durgapur 12, 14, 185, 324 
Bandgora 16, 219 Gunutia 13, 15 
Bankura 1,3, 13, 197 Gushkara 11, 149 
Barbuk Singh pargana 224° be OF Hetampur 224 
Bhedia 149 “ Hooghly 1, 2, 3 
Bonpas 277 r Howrah 1,2,3 ~ 
Burdwan 1, 5, 10, 13, 16 Hambazar 11, 12, 14, 7, 185, 220 
Calcutta 1,2, 3, 8, 12 Jalpaiguri 1,3 * 
n p . 0 


i 
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¢ 
Kalikaput 16, 200 ° 
Kalna200 

Kalyani 5 

Karidhya 22%, 319 

Kasba g4N221 ° 
Katwa 15, 16, 25, 82, 200 
Kenduli 14 

Kirnahar 13 

Labpur 11, 12, 13,°200 - e 
Makranfpur 16 - 
Malda 1,3 « e re 
Midnapur 1, 3 

Murshidabad 1,13, 222 

Nadia.1, 3 

Nalhati 4%, 122, 126 

Nanoor 12, 13, 200 


Ondal 223 - 

TRADE / INDUSTRY 
Automobile repairs 33, 155, 275 ° 
Bakery 33, 156, 242, 320 & 
Bamboo products 155 
Banks 320 eae 
Bidi{Tobacco 127, 264 . t 


Biscuit, Sale of 125 


- Blacksmithy 273 * 


Brass/Bell metal 14, 127, 155, 220, 273- 
Brick making 33, 155, 205, 269 
Cabinet makers 159 Poa 
Carpentry 273 

Cinema 13, 33, 35, 146, 157, 177 . 
Cloth Deiiler 127, 128, 156, 244 - 
Coal, Coke, Lime dealer 127, 244 


Confectionery 155, 243 “6 
Cutleries 277 we ‘ 
Gycle Dealer 156, 243 . es 


Grocery 127, 237, 244 


* Handloom cloth 32, 238, 321 


Hardware shop 127, 244 ‘ 
Husking machine 148, 253, 320° 
Ice Cream Factory 36,155 , . i 


Jewéllery 127, 133, 155, 243, 276 


Palitpur'13.g 

Panagarlt 12, 14, 82 

Parooi 14, 18 

Patelnagar 324 

Purulia 1, 2,3 

Raipur 4, 15, 16,421, 23, 226 
Rajgaon 14 
Rampurhat 24, 47, 221 
Ranjganj 5, 14 
Ruppur 14,16 ¢ 
Sainthia 11, 12, 13, 47, 94,.167, 199, 222 
Sibpur Pargana 197 

Sonamwkhi 13, 15, 16 

Supur 15,16, 197, 221 

Suri 12, 14, 16, 47, 223 

Surul 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 176, 199, 224 
Tikarbetta 14 ‘ 


e 


(116-172, 242-280) . 


e 


° 


Rickshaw-cyéle 33, 34, 159, 181, 205, 279, 
aio ® 

Saw mills 127, 156, 266 

Shoe sfore 127, 156, 244 

Soap etc., Sale of 125, 238 

Stationery shop ¢27, 239 

Tailoring 155, 266, 324 ° 

Timber trade 267 

Tobacco leaf 32, 127 

Trucks 150, 159, 279 . 

Vegetables 113 out 

Lathe machine.155, 246, 275 

Medical store 127, 156, 244 

Motor parts 127, 133, 246 a 

Oil mifis 127, 154 2 

Petroleum products 156 a 

Pottery 155, 273 

Printing Press 36, 146, 156, 269 

Radio Dealer 82, 159 

RCC Spun pipe 133,456,272 » 

Rice mills 11, 15, 32, 98, 119, 127, 145, 
146, 148; 151,.159, 184, 207,-213, 226, 
237, 249-64, 288, 300 
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BOOKS, REPORTS AND JOURNALS 


This excludes references to proceedings of the Administration—Judicial, General, Political, - 
Police Department, etc., acknowledged at appropriate places in the text. The list also - 
excludes such records collected from the District Record, Room, Municipality, ,Agricul- 
tural Income Tax Department, Land Revenue and Survey Department, Excise Departments 
Local Self-Government Department, Rehabilitation Department, Industries Deparement, 
Registration Department, Commercial Tax Directorate etc. The general index contains 
these references. Tue Five Year Plan reports are also not mentioned, Articles appear- 
“ing in journals and referred to in the text have not been Yncluded in this list. Books con- 
sulted but not separately referred to in the text have not hgen mentioned. 


‘Adam William, State of Education in Bengal Lewis, J. P., Omit Crisis in India (1963) 116 


(1835-38) 221 ; Lockwood, W. W., The Economic Develop- 
Agro-Economic Research Centre, Visva- ment of Japan (1954) 192 

Bharati, Sakajapur Village: Socio-econo~ Mitra, A., The Tribes and Castes of West, 

mic Survey (1956) 36, 235 Bengal (1951) 50 


Ali, Hashem Amir, Environs of Tagore (1959) Mumford, Lewis, The Culture of Cities 116 
” 36; Rice Industry in Lower Birbhum Needleman, L., (Ed.) Regional Analysis 
(1934) 149, 151, 252, 261 (1968) 81 ; 

Anstey, Vera, The Economic Development Reddaway, W.B., The Development of 


of India (1952) 118, 149 Indian Economy 11 
Bose, §. and Mahalanobis ?., Marketing of Schneider, Wolf, Babylon is Everywhere 


Rice at Bolpur (1936) 151, 252 oe MOONE: N 
Carter, Edward, The Future of Londen ‘ Spate, OHK, India and Pakistan: A Gene- 
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